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PREFACE 



-M- 



Affonso de Albuquerque was the first European 
since Alexander the Great who dreamed of establish- 
ing an empire in India, or rather in Asia, governed 
from Europe. The period in which he fought and 
ruled in the East is one of entrancing interest and 
great historical importance, and deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received from the English people, as 
the present ruling race in India. Dr. A. C. BumeD, 
an authority second to none in Indian historical 
questions, says in his prefatory note to A Tentative 
List of Books and some MSS, relating to the History 
of the Portuguese in India Proper : * In the course of 
twenty years' studies relating to India, I found that 
the history of the Portuguese had been shamefully 
neglected. ... In attempting to get better information, 
I found that the true history of the Portuguese in 
India furnishes most important guidance for the 
present day, and the assertions commonly made about 
it are utterly false, especially in regard to the eccle- 
siastical history.' I purpose, therefore, to give a short 
list of the more important works on the history of 
the Portuguese in the East during the sixteenth 
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contury, whiln thoy wom a 0(>n(|U(^riii|{ and a ruling 
power, in tho hopn that it may bo unnful to any ono 
wiHlun({ to invoHtiKatc) tho Nulynot furthor than it haN 
\m\\\ poHHi))Ui for mo to do in thlN voluino. I oonfhui 
mynnlf to tho nlxtoonth contury and to bookn on 
politioal hiMtory. an I havo not tho knowhtdgo to 
(daHHily tlio numnrouH workH on tlio hintory of tho 
Roman ('atholio MiKnionii in India, whioh \h oloNoly 
bound up with tito oooloniaNtioal hintory of tho 
Portui^uoMo in tho Kant. 

lioibro montionini^ bookH of gonoral hintory, I nmnt 
draw attontion to ihi^ (JormnentarisH of Alhut/uerqU'ti 
on whioh tltiM vohniu^ In oltic^fly ))aHO<l, an indood all 
biographioM of tho ifroat govornor munt necc^MHarily Us. 
Thoy woro publinhod by Iun hou, liraK do Albu(|Uorquo, 
*** M')7. roprintod l)y him in 1.576, and ropubliHhod 
in four volumoN in 1774. Thoy havt^ boon trannlatod 
into KngliNh for tho Ilakluyt Hocioty by Waltor do 
dray Hirch in four volumon, i87,')'-iHH4, and ftom thin 
traniilation tho quotationn in tho proNont volunu^ aro 
tikon. Tho naturo and tho authority of tluM moMt 
valuablo and intoroNtinj^ work aro lu^nt nhown by 
(|Uotin(( tho (irMt iiontt^noo of tho oompilor'M dodioation 
of tho Hooond i^lition to tho King of Portugal, Dom 
Hobantian. * In tho lifotimo of tho King, Dom JoSo 
Ul, your grandfathor, X dodioatod to Your IlighnoMH 
thoNo (>ommontarioH, whioh I havo oollootod front tlu^ 
Hotual originalN writton l)y tho groat AiibuMo do 
Albu<iuoniuo in tho midHt of bin advonturoH to tho 
King, Dom Manool, your groat-grand fathor.' Tho 
(!uvt'mmU<tri6H havo Imon for tliroo oonturioH tlut ono 
inoontoMtablo printed autliority fur Albuquorquc^'H 
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career. But in 1884 was published the first volume 
of the Cartas de Affonso de Albuquerque, seguidas de 
Docv/niento8 que as duddam, under the direction of 
the Academia Real das Sciencias de Lishoa, and 
edited by Baymundo Antonio de Bulhao Pato. This 
collection includes a large number of despatches to 
the King, dated February, 1508 ; October, 1510 ; 
April, 15 1 2; August to December, 151 2; November, 
^5^3^ to January, 1514; October to December, 1514; 
and September to December, 1515; of which two, 
dated i April, 1512, and 4 December, 1513, are of 
great importance, and veritable manifestoes of policy. 
It contains also a more correct version of Albuquerque's 
last letter to the Eang than that given in the Gomi- 
mentaries. It is to be hoped that the many and 
serious lacuncB, shown by the above dates, will be 
filled in the long-expected second volume of the 
Cartas. 

Turning to the more general authorities on the 
history of the Portuguese in India in the sixteenth 
century, it will be well to take them in a rough classi- 
fication of their importance and authenticity. 

Joao de Barros (1496-1570), for many years treasurer 
and factor at the India House at Lisbon, published 
Asia: dos Feitos que os Portuguezesfizeram no Descohri- 
meido e Conquista dos Mares e Terras do Oriente. This 
work is a primary authority, as the writer had access to 
all documents, and was the recognised historian of the 
events he described during his lifetime. It is written 
in imitation of Livy, and is divided into Decades. 
The first Decade was published in 1552, the second in 
i555> ^^^ third in 1563, and the fourth after his death 
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in 1615, and it carrion th« hintory down to 1539. 
Tho boHt udition Ih that in nino volumoH, LiMbon, 

1 777 78. A (Jornmn tranMlation by Ditstrloh Wilholm 
Holtau waH pu))UMhi)d in <ivu voluineii at DrunHwick, 
1 8a I, and it haH boon largnly ))orrowod from by uuo- 
ooodin^ writorM. 

Diogo do (Jouto (1/544-1616) wa» long omployod in 
India, ai^d had aoocHH to dooumuntM. llu continued 
thn work of HarroH in tho Hanio stylo. HiH iirNt 
Docado ovorlapH HarroH, an<l hiM hintory gooH Arom 
1^)26 to J 600. Tho boHt odition iH that publUhod an 
a continuation of l^arroH, in tlftoon volunicn, LiHbon, 

1778 J787. 

Oanpar ( 'Orroa (fat Qoa botwomi 156J and i.')83) 
wont to iTidia in \^)\^ and waM Secretary to Albu- 
quoniuo. Hi« Ltwlan da Imlla troat tho hintory of 
tho PortuguoHo from 1497 to 4549, and wan pubUHh(Mi 
for tho tlrHt timo at LiHbon, four vohimoMf 18,58-64. 
liin clironology throughout diffbrs much fVom Barron, 
and a critical comparinon between them in much 
needed. A portion of tluH work haH boon tranHlat6<l 
by Lonl Htanlcjy of Alderley, for the llakluytHociety. 
under the title of Tht Thres Vi/yayea of Vaaro da 
Oama, and hin ViceToyaUy^ 1 869. 

FernSo LopoM <le (Janitanhoda (f 15,59) travelled 
much in Imlia. lie publiHhetl hiH Jfidoria do DenvO' 
hri/r/tsrUo e (UymfwiHla da Imlia peUm Porluf/uezfH^ 
which coverH from U97 to i^M), in iHHi-iH^it and in 
therefore anterior to HarroH \u date of publication. 

Damitio do (loon (t t»57.s), (Unii'numiai*iAi» Itanwi 
fjeda/rv/tti in India ritra (Jitnf/urn a LuHttaniH^ Lou- 
vain, i539f in a Hiruill but (utrly work. 
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These are primary authorities, but the following 
chronicles also contain some useful information : 

Damiao de Goes (f 1573), Chronica do fdicissinio 
Rey Dora MaTvod, Lisbon, 1566, 1567. 

Jeronymo Osorio (f 1580), De Rebus Emmanuelis 
Regis, Lisbon, 1571. 

The historians of subsequent centuries simply use, 
with more or less judgment, the materials provided 
for them by the historians mentioned above for the 
sixteenth century, and with one exception are of no 
value. The one exception is : 

Manoel de Faria e Sousa, who in his Asia Portu- 
gueza, three volumes, Lisbon, 1666-75, made use of 
good MS. materials. 

The purely secondary historians, who in spite of 
their reputation are better left unread, are : Giovanni 
Pietro Maffei, Historiarv/m Indicarum Lihri XVI, 
Florence, 1588; Antonio de San Boman, Historia 
General de la India Oriental, Valladolid, 1603 ; Joseph 
Fran9ois Lafitau, Histoire des Decoitvertes et des Govr- 
quotes des Portugais dans le Nouveau Monde, Paris, 

1733- 
Os Portuguezes em Africa, Asia, America e Oceania, 

published in Lisbon in 1 849, is a lively summary of 

the best authorities. 

Li modem times the scientific historical spirit has 

developed greatly in Portugal, under the influence of 

the great historian Alexandre Herculano de Carvalho 

e Araujo, and the publication of documents has taken 

the place of the publication of historical summaries. 

Among these ranks first the Golleccao de Monunientos 

ineditos para a Historia das Gonquistas dos Portvr- 
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IfvszM err}' Africa, Ami e Awenm^ a worioH of which 
Ally nation mi^ht bo proud, and of which the Oartan 
de Alhwiuerque alroa(ly doHoribod fonuH a part. It in 
publiMlied undor the HUporintnndonoo of tho A addenda 
Uml dan MsrwiuH of IJHbon, which also brought 
out, in 1H68, Hulmidiiw para a IMoria da Ivdia 
Portugueza, containing throo valuable early doou- 
inmitn, edited by liodrigo Johc^ de Lima Felner. 
IntolUgent and thoroughly Moientiflo artioloH have aim) 
appeared in the Portuguene periodicalH, enpeoially in 
tlie Armaen MaritimoH in 1840-44, and in tlie AwruiM 
dan Hcienmam e Letteran, in which wan publiHhed 
Henhor LopeN de Mendon9a'Hai*tioleon Dom Francisco 
de Almeida. Mention Hhould alMo be made of two 
bootcH publiHlied in India, ('ontrUmtionH to the titudy 
0/ Indo'Portuf/uene NmnimruitivH, by J. Qenion da 
('Unha, Hombay, 1880, an intercHting pamphlet on a 
faMoinating Hubjeet, and An llidorival and ArvhvbO' 
lof/ioal HIcdrh of the Oily of Una, by Joh<< Nicolau da 
KonMeea, Dombay, 1878, a moMt carefully compiled 
volume. 

In concIuHion I mtmt exprnHH my gratitude to the 
editor of the MerieN for much kindly advice and aHNiHt- 
anee, to Mr. K. J. Wade of the India Oftlce Library, 
wlio hnit been my ever ready helper, and to Mr.T.KiMher 
Unwin for giving tlu^ plate of th(i portrait of A1I)U- 
(]uen|ue, which appears dm a frontiHpioce. 

IL M. H. 



LIST OF VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS OF 
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The names of Viceroys are printed in small capitals. 



DoM Frakcisco dk Almeida . 

AffoDso de Albuquerque . 
Lopo Soares de Albergaria 
Diogo Lopes de Sequeira 
Dom Dnarte de Menezes . 
DoM Vasco da Gama . . 
Dom Henrique de Menezes 
Loix) Vaz de Sam Palo . 
Nnno da Gunha .... 
Dom Gabcia de Noronha 
Dom Estevao da Gama . 
Martim Affonso de Souaa 
Dom Joao de Castro (Vioeroy 

for Z4 days only) 

Gaida de Sd 

Jorge Gabral 

Dom Affokso de Noromua . 
Dom Pedro Mascarenhas . . 

Frandaoo Barreto 

Dom Constantino dk Braoanza 
Dom Francisco de Coutinho. , 

JoSo de Mendon9a 

Dom Antao de Noronha . . , 
Dom Luis de Athaide . . . . 
Dom Antonio dk Noronha . . 
Antonio Moniz Barreto . . . . 
Dom Diogo de Menezes . . . . 
Dom Luis de Athaide (second 

time) 



Assumed Office 
13 Sept. Z505 

4 Nov. 1509 
8 Sept. 1515 
8 Sept. 1528 
33 JaD. 1532 

5 Sept. 1524 
17 Jan. 1535 

Feb. 1526 

18 Nov. 1529 
Z4 Sept. 1538 
3 April, 1540 

8 May, 1542 
xo Sept. 1545 

6 June, 1548 

13 June, 1549 

Nov. 1550 

23 Sept. 1554 
r6 June, 1555 

8 Sept. 1558 
7 Sept. 1561 

19 Feb. 2564 
3 Sept. 1564 

10 Sept. 1568 
6 Sept. 1571 

9 Dec 1573 
Sept. 1576 

31 Aug. 1578 



Killed by Kafirs at Saldanha B«y, 

z March, 15x0. 
Died off Goa, x6 Dec 15x5. 
Betumed to Poxtogal. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Betumed to Portugal. 
Died at Cochin, 34 Dec. 1534. 
Died at Cannanore, 3x Feb. 1526. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Died at sea on hia way to Portugal, 
Died at Goa, 3 April, X540. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Died at Goa, 6 June, 2548 

Died at Goa, x3 June, X549. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Died at Goa, x6 June, X555. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Died at Goa, X9 Feb. 1564. 
Returned to PortugaL 
Died at sea on his way to PortugaL 
Returned to Portugal. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Returned to Portugal. 
Died at Goa, xo March, X581. 
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CHAPTER I 

c 

The Predecessors of Albuquerque 

The period of the growth and domination of the 
Portuguese power in India is marked by manj^ deeds 
of bloodshed and by many feats of heroism ; it is 
illustrated by many great names, among which the 
greatest without doubt is that of Affonso de Albu- 
querque. But the general and administrator^ to 
whom his countrymen have given the well-deserved 
title of The Greaty was only one of many famous 
heroes, and it is impossible to understand the great- 
ness of his conceptions and of his deeds without 
having some idea of the general history of the Por- 
tuguese in India. 

The importance to Europe of the successful esta- 
blishment of the Portuguese in the East was mani- 
fested in two widely different directions. On the 
one hand, it checked the rapid advance of Muham- 
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iimdiuuHin hh roiinmctntod by tho TurkH. In t)ie 
nixtcuuith contury tho advaiicn of tho TurkM wan Htill 
a torror to Kuropo ; Pop^H Htill found it noooHHary 
to proaoh t)to DoccmHity of a now OuMa<lo ; thu kingn 
of ( 'hriHtondoiii oeoaHioiially forgot thnir own foudii 
to unite againnt tlio common onouty of tho (Jhrintian 
n^tigion ; and tho TurkH woro thon a pro^oMsivo and 
a comiutu'ini; an<l not, an thoy aro now, a dooaying 
])owor. It waH at thiH npooh of advancing Muham- 
nuuhiniKm tluit tho PortuguoHo Htruok a groat blow at 
MoHhtnt inlluonco in AHia whioh ton<lod to check itn 
progroMH in Kuropo. 

Of oc^ual importanoo to tltiH groat Horvico to tho 
oauHO of humanity wan tho fact that tlio Portu- 
guoHo by 0Htal>liMhing thomnolvoH in AHia introduced 
WoHt(^rn idoiiH into tho lOaNtorn world, and pavod 
tho way for that oIoho connootion which now HulmiHtn 
botwoon tho natiouH of tht) Kant an<l of tho WcHt. 
That connection wan in itH origin eouimercial, but 
other roHulUi have foUowed, and tho inHuonco of AHia 
upon Kuropo and of Kuropo u])on Ania ban oxtondod 
indonnit<dy into all dopartnientH of Imman knowledge 
an<l of human ondeavour. 

A wi<le contraNt munt bo drawn between tlio 
Portuguese oonui^ction with Ania and botwoon tho 
Knglinh and SpaniHh oonnootion with America. In 
tho hitter cane tho oxploring and oon<iunring Kuro- 
])(uinH had to deal witli navagg tribi^i and in many 
iimtancoH wit!) an uncultivatod country; in the former 
tlio PortuguoHo found thtimHolvoN confronted witli a 
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civilisation older than that of Europe, with men more 
highly educated and more deeply learned than their 
own priests and men of letters, and with religions 
and customs and institutions whose wisdom equalled 
their antiquity. 

The India which was reached by Vasco da Gama, 
and with which the Portuguese monopolised the 
direct communication for more than a century, was 
very different to the India with which the Dutch 
and English merchants sought concessions to trade. 
The power of the Muhammadans in India was not 
yet concentrated in the hands of the great Mughals ; 
there were Moslem kingdoms in the North of India 
and in the Deccan, but the South had not yet felt 
the heavy hand of Musalman conquerors, and the 
Hindu Edja of Vijayaliagar or Narsingha was the 
most powerful potentate in the South of India. The 
monarchs and chieftains whom the Portuguese first 
encountered were Hindus. Muhammadan merchants 
indeed controlled the commerce of their dominions, 
but they had no share in the government ; and one 
of the ruling and military classes consisted, on the 
Malabar coast, where the Portuguese first touched, of 
Nestorian Christians. 

The concentration of all commerce in the hands of 
the believers in the Prophet was not favourably re- 
garded by the wisest of the Hindu rulers, who were 
therefore inclined to heartily welcome any compe- 
titors for their trade. The condition of the Malabar 
coast at the time of the arrival of the Portuguese was 

B 
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])articu1arly favourable to tho PortuguoAo ondoavourN, 
and, had tlu^y \mm, innpirod witli iiivioioonih-contury 
iiiHif^ad of with Mixtootith-contury idoaN of religion 
find morality, a proMjwrouH and poaooful oonjmorct^ 
might oanily have Hprung up bctwoon the Kant and 
Iho W(mt. 

liut if tho India which VaHoo da (]ama n^achml wan 
favourably inolinod to opon rolationn with tlio nation 
to which hn Ixdongcd, Portugal waH alHo at that time 
Hingtdarly wnll ilttod l)y (urcumHtanccH to mmd forth 
melt of daring and enterprimt to umhtriako the taHk. 
1^he PortugU(^He nation had grown Ntrong and war- 
like from itH eouHtant oonlliet with the MoorH in the 
Peninmilai and the country attained itn Kuropean 
lindtH in i:^^^. Hince that time it had btuMMue both 
rich and populouN, and aNucceHnion of internal troulden 
ha<l le<l to the entabliHlnnent of a famouH dynaHty 
upon the tlirone of i\>rtugal. 

King John I, the founder of the Iioumc of Aviz, and 
Hurnamed The Greats had won hiH throne by pre- 
Nerving the in<lependonco of the PoHtigueNe nation 
agaiuHt the power of (/antile, with the help of the 
KngliHli, and rented hin foreign policy upon a clom^ 
frieiuUhip with the KngliHh nation, lie marriiul an 
Knglinh princcHM, a daughter of John of (Jatint, and 
))y her becanu) the father of ilve HonM, whoHc valour 
and talentn were famouH throughout Kuro])e. Ther<f 
being no more MoorH to fight in the i^eninnula, the 
IN>rtugueHc, led by their gallant princoM, weitt to fight 
Moorti in Morocco. 1'ho duty of fighting Moorti ha<l 
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from their history sunk deep into the hearts of the 
Portuguese people. Their history had been one long 
struggle with Muhammadans, and the Christian reli- 
gion had therefore taken with them a fiercer and 
more wai-like complexion than in any other country. 
This feeling was fostered by King Affonso V, the 
grandson of John the Great, who ruled in Portugal 
from 1438 to 148 1, and who, from his many ex- 
peditions to Morocco, obtained the surname of 
The African. His perpetual wars both with the 
Spaniards and the Moors continued to keep the Por- 
tuguese a nation of soldiers ; and when the conquest of 
the East demanded the services of daring men, there 
was never any lack of soldiers to go upon the most 
distant expeditions. It was fortunate for the great 
enterprises of Vasco da Gama and of AflFonso de 
Albuquerque that they had no difficulty in obtaining 
plenty of brave and experienced warriors; but it is 
to be deplored that these soldiers were possessed by 
a spirit of fanaticism against the religion of Isldm 
which stained their victories with cruel deeds. Such 
fanaticism is indeed deplorable, but considering the 
past history of the Portuguese nation and the century 
in which they performed their great feats of arms it 
was not unnatural. 

Commerce with the East sprang up in Europe with 
civilisation. As soon as any nation became rich it 
began to desire luxuries which could not be procured 
at home. The Bomans in the days of their greatness 
knew of the products of Asia, and attained them at a 

B 2 
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ifroat prico. Throuffhout tho Middle A|;eN the oonuru)- 
ditioH of AHia wero known and valund, and aH civiliHa- 
tion pro(;rimHti<l an<l Kuropo oniorgod from l)ar)>ariHin 
thu dninand for poppnr and gingor, for Hpioim and Milkn 
and broeaduN inoroasod. 

Tho original trado routoH for tho produotH of India 
woro ovorhind. Tho goo<lH woro horno in caravanN 
from tho North-Wcmt frontier of India acroH» Pornia 
to Ahtppo and thcateu by Hitip to Italy and to wliat- 
ovor oth(T country wan rich enough to jmrchaMo 
them. Jiut after t)ie growtli of MuhammadaniHm 
find of the power of the Turkn, i\\i\ caravan routeM 
aeroNH (Central AnIu beoanie uuNafe. Two new 
routoH then mine into une, the one by the PerHian 
(Julf, and the other by the Jtod Hea. (ioodn wliich 
went by the l'(u*Hian (Julf were carried overlaml to 
Ah^ppo und other portn in t))e i^evant ; goodH that 
went by tlie lied Him, were carried aeroHH Kgypt from 
Sue/ to Ah^xandria. From thene two entrepAtn of 
KaHtern and eHpectially of Indian traih) the articlcN of 
comnterco were fetched by Venetian nhipH, and from 
Venice wore <iiHtributed throughout Kuroju). 

In tlu) <layH of the UenaiHNanoe the pro<luctM of tlie 
KaHt paHHcd through t)ie handn of Muhammadan mer- 
(^luuitH front India to tlie Mediterranean, and tlie large 
proiitH they made were commennurate with tlie rinkH 
tli«y undertook. With tho rajiid growth of civiliHa- 
tion the value of Uuh trade Imcante enormouN: i^siwy 
city througli wltich it paHHed wan enriched ; Venice 
became tho wealthieMt Htato iu Kurope ; and the coHt 
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of all Indian luxuries and spices was extravagantly 
high. 

All wise kings envied the prosperity of Venice, and 
schemed to secure a share of the Eastern trade for 
their subjects. Mention has been made of the five 
illustrious princes, the sons of John the Great and 
Eleanor of Lancaster. One of them is known in his- 
tory as Prince Henry the Navigator. This prince 
devoted his life to the discovery of a direct sea route 
from Portugal to India. He established himself on 
the promontory of Sines, and collected around him 
the most learned geographers and mathematicians of 
the age. With them he discussed the probability of 
its being possible to sail round the continent of Africa 
and thus reach India. Year after year he sent forth 
expeditions to explore the African coast. Many and 
important discoveries were made by his navigators, 
and a generation of skilful pilots and adventurous 
sailors was formed by his wise encouragement. 

Among the earliest discoveries by the sailors of 
Prince Henry were the islands of Madeira and the 
Azores, and at the time of his death, in 1460, the Por- 
tuguese navigators had learned the way past the River 
Senegal. What Prince Henry the Navigator began 
was continued by the enterprise of the Portuguese 
merchants. These men were not actuated by the high 
aims of Prince Henry ; they were rather inclined to 
mock at his belief in the existence of a direct sea 
route to India. But with his discoveries along the 
African coast began the slave trade. It was found 



to bo oxcnMlvoly profltal)ln to import nn^roon from 
ilin (liiinna noaMt, and thn Portii^unNo captaitm and 
pilotH Hoon mnNtorn<l tho (lifllotiliioN of tho navif(ation 
of ilu^ North-Wimt whouldor of Africa from thn fro(|ti(mt 
voyaj^oH whioh tlit^y mailo in Hoarnli of Mlav<m. 

In uHt King John ItMunnoododliiH failior AfFonHo V 
npon tho throno of Porttigal. I In wiih ono of thn 
wiHOHt inonarolm of hiH ago, and wan Numamod by hin 
pooplo Jolin *tho Vorfoot/ l)y hin intornal ])olioy 
ho, liko hiM rotiiftnporarioN tioniH XI of Franco and 
llonry Vtl of Kngland, ))roko tho powc^r of hiH nobility. 
1 1 in poo])lo aidod him, for thoy woro woariod of tho 
proHHuro of fouflalinm, and ho oonoimiratofl tlio wliohi 
powor of tho roahn in \m own handn. Ho took up 
tlio projootf9 whioh had ))ocn h^ft untotioltod ninco tho 
death of hin groat-unolo, IVinoo llonry tho Navigator. 
Tho dn^am of hin lifo waN to ihid tho diroct Hoa routo 
to India. To aoliiovo Uum ond ho oolloctf^l at hin (jourt 
all tho b^arnod mon lio could attract; ho improved 
tho nu^thodH of Hhiplniilding, and liogan to build full- 
dookod nhipH of too toim ; ho did much to perfect th(* 
knowledge of navigation ; and exploration }>ecamo 
hiN favourite hobliy. 

John JI diMndHMod (/cdumliuM aN a vinitmary, and 
thtiN loft it to Spain to ac(|uiro tho fatnoand tho profit 
of diHcovoring the now world of America. Hut lie 
waH cliligimt in making (m(|uirioH, with regard i<i Uh^ 
Kant. Ho Mont two of \m e(|U(U'ri(m, Joilo INuoh do 
Oovilhilo and AffbnHo do l^aiva, overland to India, and 
tho former of tho»o two travollorH accompanied the 
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caravans to the East and visited the Malabar coast. 
He was refused a passage from Calicut to Africa by 
the jealous Muhammadan mei*chants, but he managed 
to find his way through Arabia to Abyssinia, where 
he died. More important than these overland expedi- 
tions were those which John II sent on the tracks of 
Prince Henry's sailors along the African coast. One 
of his captains, Diogo Cao or Cam, discovered the 
Congo in 1484, and in i486 Bartbolomeu Dias and 
Joao Infante for the first time doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope and reached Algoa Pay. John II, like 
Prince Henry, was fated not to see the fulfilment of his 
dearest hopes ; but he it was who designed the expe- 
dition which, under the command of Vasco da Gama, 
reached India, and who trained the great captains and 
governors who were to make illustrious with their 
valour the name of the Portuguese in Asiatic seas. 

It was in the month of July, 1497, that a fleet of 
three ships was placed under the command of Vasco 
da Gama to follow the route taken by Bartholomeu 
Dias and find the way to India. Vasco da Gama was 
the third son of Estevao da Gama, who is said to 
have been the captain nominated by John 11 for the 
command of the expedition. Other accounts give to 
King Emmanuel, the successor of John II, the credit 
of choosing the successful admiral. Whoever selected 
him made a wise choice, for Vasco da Gama showed 
himself during his eventful voyage possessed of the 
highest qualities of constancy and daring. The two 
ships which sailed under his command, in addition to 
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liiH own, worn ])1aon<I undnr \m ulclor broihor Paulo <la 
Oaina and hin intluiato ivm\K\ Nioolan (Jonlho, wlio 
provod thnmndvnM wortliy of tlunr ohic^f. The fltu^t, 
of whiolt tho erowM did not nuinlmr morn than 160 
mnn, nor thn tonna^o of any Hliip morn than J xo tonM, 
oxpiiriniuuul torrlHc Htornm in douhlitif; tho (Japn of 
(]ood llopn, ))ut ovuntually VaHoo da (iania Htruok tho 
Hotith-KnHt ooaHt of Africa. J to mot with oppoNitioii 
from tliu rulorn of Mozainhiipio a!id Quiloa (Kilwa), 
whoro ho ilrnt touohtul, and it wan only with tho 
l^roatoHt dillloulty that \\\s HiipprrHHi^l an inoipiont 
mutiny amon^j hin nailorn. 

In April, 1498, ho roaohod Mt^linda, a ))ort Nituatod 
'400 !niloH to tho north of Zan/Jhar, wlnu'o ho wan 
l<indly roooivod by tho riding ohiof, Tho paHHajj(o 
aoroHH tho Indian Oonan waH woU known to tho navi- 
jjfatorn of th(^ Houlh-KaHt ooant of Africa, for thoro 
waM a Qonnidorahlo amount of trado oonduotod hotwoon 
tho two looalitioH whloh waM almont ontindy oon- 
trollod })y MuhammadauH. At Mtdinda, VaMoo da 
(lama waH al)lo to olitain oxporionood pilotH, and 
aftor a ntay thoro of ono month aooordiuf; to mont 
authoritioH, and of throo montlm aoiiording to ('orroa. 
VaHoo da (lama purNUod hin way to ln<lia. 

Tho Portu^uoNo Hhi|m arrived oil' ('aliout in Junt^ 
or Au^UHt, J49H. Tho poworfid iliiidu rulnr on Um* 
Malabar ooawt, who wan known aH tho Zamorin \ ha<l 

' Tho iiilo Ziiiiiorin U % vtifMiim of ilto MMUyAlim woni Tnmathi 
nr TnmnHf whinh iM A liiuiU/iMntiuii uf tho NuiiMki'lt hamumifi * tlio 
Hum Kiutf,' 
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his capital in that city. His body-guard and most of 
his aristocracy consisted of Nairs and Nestorian Chris- 
tians, but all commerce was in the hands of the 
Muhammadan merchants. These Muhammadans were 
Moplas, or descendants of Arab traders who had long 
settled upon the Malabar coast. They quickly per- 
ceived that if Vasco da Gama could make his way 
direct from Portugal to India other Portuguese ships 
could do the same, and that then their lucrative mono- 
poly of the Indian trade with Europe by way of the 
Red Sea 01* the Persian Gulf, would be at an end. 
They therefore intrigued with the Hindu ministers of 
the Zamorin to repulse the endeavours of Vasco da 
Gama to procure a cargo of Indian commodities for 
his ships, and it was only after much difficulty and 
some danger that he was able to take on boai'd an 
inadequate amount of merchandise. On leaving Cali- 
cut the Portuguese Admii-al visited Cannanore, and he 
eventually reached Melinda on his way home in 
January, 1499. He had a long and difficult passage 
back to Europe ; in the island of Terceira his beloved 
brother Paulo da Gama died, and when he got safely 
to Lisbon at the end of August, 1499, he had with 
him but fifty-five of the companions who had started 
with him on his adventurous voyage. 

King Emmanuel of Portugal, and his people, re- 
ceived Vasco da Gama with the utmost enthusiasm. 
The dreams of Prince Henry the Navigator and of 
King John 11 were fulfilled. King Emmanuel took 
the title of *Lord of the Conquest, Navigation and 
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Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India,' which 
was confirmed to him by a Bull of Pope Alexander VI 
in 1502, and he commenced the erection of the 
superb church at Belem as a token of his gratitude 
to Heaven. On Vasco da Gama the King conferred 
well deserved honours. He was granted the use of the 
prefix of Dorm, or Lord, then but rarely conferred ; he • 
was permitted to quai*ter the Royal Arms with his 
own ; he was given the office of Admiral of the Indian 
Seas; and in the following reign, when the import- 
ance of his voyage became more manifest, he was 
created Count of Vidigueira. 

King Emmanuel determined to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the trade route opened to him by Dom 
Vasco da Gama's voyage. On March 9, 1500, a 
fine fleet of thirteen ships was despatched under the 
command of Pedro Alvares Cabral, weU laden with 
merchandise, to trade with India. On his way out 
this Portuguese fleet was driven far to the westward, 
and to Cabral belongs the honour of discovering 
Brazil, which was eventually to become far more 
valuable to Portugal than the Indian trade. On 
leaving Brazil, Cabral followed the course taken by 
Dom Vasco da Gama, and with the help of pilots 
from Melinda anchored safely in the port of Calicut. 
At that place he established a factory or agency for 
the sale of the merchandise he had brought with him 
and for the purchase of Indian pommodities, and 
then sailed for Cochin. 

But the Mopla merchants were still the declared 
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*neinies of the Portuguese. They raised a riot in the 
city of Calicut, and Ayres Correa, the Portuguese 
agent, was killed with several of his associates. It 
is woiihy of remai-k that this murderous attack was 
entirely the work of the Arab Moplas. The Hindu 
Zamorin showed no disinclination to trade with the 
Europeans ; the Malabar Muhammadans, that is the 
natives who had been converted to Isldm, did not 
share in the outrage, and one of their principal mer- 
chants even interfered to save the lives of Correa's 
children and of some of the Portuguese clerks. 

Cabral then loaded his ships at Cannanore and 
Cochin, where Hindu Edj^s, inferior in power to the 
Zamorin, but not so much subject to Mopla influence, 
ruled, and after burning some of the Indian ships in 
the harbour of Calicut he returned to Lisbon in July, 
1 50 1. Cabral had not been so fortunate as Vasco da 
Gama, for he only brought back five out of the thirteen 
ships which he had taken with him. But, on the other 
hand, he did what Vasco da Gama had feared to do, 
and in spite of the fate of Ayres Correa and his asso- 
ciates, Cabral left a Portuguese factor with a consider- 
able staff at Cochin to purchase goods for despatch to 
Portugal by the next fleet which should arrive. 

On the return of Cabral from India, King Emmanuel 
resolved to send once more to the East the famous 
captain who had discovered the direct sea route to 
India. It was obvious to the king that large profits 
were to be made by the Eastern trade, but at this early 
period he had formed no distinct idea as to the policy 
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\m\ would purHUO. On ono point only ho wan rouolvod. 
Jt wiiH (juiio ccu'iain that rortu(;uimo afjontH would 
havo to be loft at tho plaooH of ox port if a pronporouH 
tradn waH to bo dovolopud, and it waH thoroforo 
nncj'HHary to glvo a Hovoro h^HHon to tho Zaniorin of 
( 'ali(Mit for tho niurdor of tho rortu^uoHo factor at hiM 
capital. Ad(H|uato protection to J^ortuKurmo agontn 
could only bo given by maintaining a Htrong force 
in the Indian HeaH. VaHco da (Jaina wan thereforo 
ordered to i)uniHh tho Zaniorin and to leave a miuadron 
of nhipH for the defence of the PortugucNo factorH. 

The eHtabliHhnient of commerce wan at Uuh time 
the chief aim of the i\)rtugueHe in the EaHt, an it 
waH in the Hucceeding century tho chief aim of the 
J)utch and the KngliMh. But in the name way that 
the l)ut(*.h and KngliHh KaHt India (^^onipanicH wc^re 
compelled to beeonu) military powers in order to 
defend tlu^ir local agentn, ho King Kmmanuel of J'or- 
tugal wiiH obliged to provide for tho military defence 
of the iirnt J'ortugueHo factorn. It waH the fierce 
enndty of the Muhammadan nierchantn which oauned 
the early Kuropean traders to take the attitude of in- 
vaderH. Tho original IV)rtugU(me vinitorn had no more 
idea of CHtablinhing a PortugueHo ))ow(ir in the Kant 
than the original Knglinh adventunu'H of the reign of 
Kli/^abeth forenaw that tlntir HUCceHHorn would become 
the rulern of India. The ponition of a nulitary and 
ruling power wan forced on the Portuguene an it wan 
afUu'wardn on the Dutch and the Knglinh. 

lu February, i^fix^ Dout Vfinco da (iama, Admiral 
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of the Indian Seas, set sail from Lisbon with twenty 
ships, of which five were lateen-rigged caravels or 
lightly built warships which he was directed to 
leave behind him in the East. The Admiral followed 
his previous course, and after renewing his friendship 
with the Chief of Melinda he reached the Indian 
coast in safety. He found that the Portuguese 
factor at Cochin and his clerks had laid in a good 
store of Indian commodities, and that they had been 
kindly treated by the Rdj^ of that city in spite of the 
threats of the Moplas of Calicut. He then proceeded 
to repeat the lesson which Cabral had given to the 
Zamorin, and after destroying, under circumstances of 
atrocious cruelty, the crew of a large ship belonging 
to a wealthy and important Muhammadan owner, he 
bombarded the city of Calicut. 

The Eani of Quilon, an important pepper port, sent 
a message requesting that the Portuguese would come 
to her port also to obtain goods. But Dom Vasco da 
Gama feared to offend the Rdjd of Cochin by trading 
elsewhere, and it was only after r^eiving the express 
consent of the latter monarch that he took two ship- 
loads of pepper from Quilon. Having taken on board 
a lucrative cargo Dom Vasco da Gama returned once 
more to Portugal, leaving behind him the squadron 
designed for that purpose under the command of one 
. of his relations, Vicente Sodr^. 

The Admiral also made a treaty with the Eaja of 
Cannanore, a ruler neaily as powerful as the Rajd 
of Cochin, which provided that the former should 
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novor mako war on ilio KAjft of Cochin, and nhould 
rofuHo to aHHihi ihu Zaniorin in caHo Uiat pow(u*ful 
I'ulor undnrtook huc}i an attack, and ho alno cntabliHhod 
a factory at ('annanoro. Vicente Hodn^ cnuHiMl for 
Hoinc time on the Malabar coaht, an ho had boon 
dirociccl to do, and then nailed for Uie coaHt of Arabia 
in order to intercept the h\\\\)h of Muhannnadan nier- 
chantH tradini; between ln<lia and Kgypt. , lie iiiul, 
however, but Nmall huccchh ; for in the Hunmier of Jf)03 
hiM H<|uadron waH wrecked on tlie Abd-el-Khuri rockn 
off Hocotra, three of Iiin HhipM were lont, and Kodnl 
hiniHolf waA drowned. 

Jn \rfi'\ thnui HeparattJ nquadronn were despatched 
to the KaHt from Portugal under the coniinand re- 
Hptjctively of Art'onno <le Albuquerque, the future 
(iovernor, Krancinco de AIl)U(|uer(|ue, Ium couHin, and 
Antonio de Hahlanha, the lant of whoni wan ordered 
to explore the African coiiHt and (i;ave hin name to 
Haldanlia l^ay. FranciHCo de Albu(|uer<|ue, who 
arrived firMt in India, waH only juMt in time to 
Huccour the ItrijA of (Jochin. The Zaniorin of (yalicut, 
aN VaHCo da Uania had foreneen, tiad attacked the 
11&J& of (Jocliin in force, at the inHti^ation of the 
Moplan, an Hoon m HodnVM H(|uadron had left tlie 
Malabar coant. The Hituation of the ( loehin U/ljfi whh 
one of ))eril. lie had been driven from IiIh eapitfd 
an<l wan Ixdn^ bcHie^ed in the iHland of Vypin, and 
he welcomed the arrival of the nhipM of Franeinco de 
Albuquer<(uc with cricH of joy. 

The PortugucMo met with little difficulty \ti defeat- 
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ing the army of the Zamorin and in restoring their 
ally, the Rdjd of Cochin, to his dominions. But the 
extremity of the danger had been such that the two 
Albuquerques built a strong fort of wood and mud, 
mounted with artillery, at Cochin; and when they 
departed they left behind them not only a squadron 
of war-ships, as Vasco da Gama had done in the pre- 
vious year, but also a garrison of trained soldiers for 
the new fort, both under the command of Duarte 
Pacheco. The two cousins Albuquerque had more 
than one difference of opinion, and Affonso, after sail- 
ing to Quilon, where he made a treaty with the Bdni 
and established a factory, returned to Portugal with 
his squadron, without waiting for Francisco. 

No more valiant warrior illustrated the glory of 
the Portuguese name than Pacheco. The Zamorin of 
Calicut, as soon as the Albuquerques had left the 
coast, advanced against Cochin with a more powerful 
army than he had set on foot in the previous year. 
Pacheco had only 150 Portuguese soldiers, but never- 
theless he inspired perfect confidence into the mind of 
his ally, the Cochin Edj^. That king, at the request of 
the Portuguese commander, abandoned his first idea of 
deserting his capital, and placed all his resources at 
the disposition of Pacheco, who repulsed every assault 
which the Zamorin made upon Cochin, and defeated 
his troops in four pitched battles beneath the walls of 
the city. The valour of the Portuguese greatly im- 
pressed the Zamorin, who witnessed the last of these 
battles, and the Hindu ruler soon repented his 



(!()in|)IiaT)cn with Uio (loiimiulH of thn Mopla mor- 
chiintH. 

Aftor (lofoiiiin^ tho (klioiit troopn on land l^u*ho(*.o 
took ih(t purHonal command of Iuh Hcpiadron at Hoa, 
and dnInatiMl tlin ( 'al'mul iloot of (Ifty-two HhipH. Thn 
nnwH of thcHo battltm Nprnad abroad throiip;h India. 
Ma!)y ItAj/lH in tho interior Nont nnvoyH to tlio Portu- 
^niuHn oommandnr, and tho Zaniorin hinmolf (^arnuHtly 
Hiiod for poacM^ Tlio prnHti|{o of ilio Portu^imHo wan 
aHMurnd by i'arliooo'H viotorioH, and from Uuh timo forth 
for nnarly a cinnttiry tho hihabitantH of HoiiUiorn India 
rocoffniHnd that Ui(^ Portu^unm) wt^ro ntron^or than 
tlioniHoIvi'H, and W(*ro iia^nr to trado wltli th(^m or to 
mak() alliaiKMm. 

IWJinc.o in(*.nmHnd hiH reputation ))y a daring; march 
to Quilon, wlicrn h<) roHciMMJ tho Portu^m'Ho factor 
from much dan;(cr; for at Qui Ion, aH at all the portn 
filon^ the coant, the MophiH Hhowi^l an unrnhintin^ 
hatred to tho Kuropean a^cntn. When Lo])o HoarcH 
de Albcr^aria, mm of the (chancellor of Portu;>;al, who 
commandi^d the miuadron nent from X\)t'tu^al in 1504, 
HMiched tlie Malabar (toaHt ho found the Indian portH 
rin|{inf{ with newH of Pacheco'H victorieH. ile once 
more bombanliMJ (!alicut, itnd then returmul to Portu- 
gal, brin;^in;{ with him a rich car^oand alno the {^(allant 
J'ortu^ucHe commander. It Ih a laHtin^ din^race to 
Kin^ Kmmanuel that he ne^hteted to reward the hero 
of (/ochin according to Iuh nnu'itH. Ile ^ave IiIh faith- 
ful Hervant a diHtinj^uiNhed reception, and had HermoUH 
])reaclied in bin honour iu every church of Portu;(al, 
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but eventually, like Camoens and other famous Por- 
tuguese warriors, Pacheco was left to die in poverty 
and misery. 

It was after the return of Pacheco, and probably 
owing to that brave man's advice, that King Emmanuel 
in 1505 inaugurated a new departure in the relations 
between Portugal and the East. Pacheco*s victories 
made it evident that it was not only possible for 
Portuguese garrisons and local squadrons to defend the 
Portuguese factors, but that they could defeat and 
conquer powerful native monarchs. A conception of 
the ease by which a Portuguese empire could be 
established in the East was now gi*asped by King 
Emmanuel. His ideas were still mainly commercial, 
but he began to perceive also that the safe mainten- 
ance of trade and commerce would necessarily involve 
a regular war to the death with the Muhammadan 
powers who had reaped the greatest profit from the 
trade of the East with Europe. Hitherto the Portu- 
guese in India had striven with the Muhammadan 
Moplas settled on the Malabar coast ; but it now 
became apparent that the Muhammadans of Egypt, 
Persia, and Arabia would come to the help of their 
co-religionists. Emmanuel decided therefore to main- 
tain a more powerful army and navy in Asia than 
he had yet despatched to the Eastern seas, and to 
replace annual expeditions by a local establishment. 

Such a force had to be commanded by an ex- 
perienced general, who should also be a man of rank, 
in order to exercise undisputed sway over the whole 

c 
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ruMourooB of Portuffal in tho Kant. For thin importAni 
oilico thu king flrHt Holootcd TriHtlo da (^4iha, a 
(luring and Hkilful couunander and navigator. Dut 
Ti'iMtilo <la (>unha wan utruok with temporary blind- 
nuHN, and King Kmnianuul then choHe Dom Kranoinoo 
du Almeida, a member of one of tlie moHt illuHtriouH 
families of Portugal. Almeida wlien )ie nailed reeeivctl 
only the title of (Jhief Captain, but on liin arrival at 
(vaniianore, on September i%^ X505, he took the high- 
Hounding title of Viceroy of Cooluu, Oauuauore, and 
Quilon. 

The groat Portuguene noldeman looked upon the 
Hituation of ailairM in a different light to Iun prede- 
eeHHorM. He wan not natiHfled with the idea of proteet- 
ing the PortuguoHe trade which had been eHta))liMlied, 
but conMidered it Iuh duty to dentroy tho Muhammadan 
traderH and to neeure for hin countrymen the cntin^ 
command of the Eastern Hean. tiuice it wiih ne- 
ccHHary for the Portuguene ileetn to have Home Main 
portH at which they could reilt before and after croHH- 
ing tho Indian Ocean, he built a ntrong fortrewH at 
Quiloa (Kilwa), about aoo milcH Mouth of Zan/iliar, 
and made tho (/liief of MombaNna between Zanzil)ar 
and Melinda tributary, ile alno organined, for the 
ilrnt time, a n^gular PortugucHe Indian pilot Horvicii, 
for he fcilt it to be a weaknoHM to the Portugueno to 
be dependent on native pilotM like the uien who had 
Hhown VaHCo da Uama the way acroHH the Indian 
Ocean. 

Having firmly entabliHhod the PortuguoNe power on 
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the African coast, Dom Francisco de Almeida con- 
tinued on his way to India. His fleet consisted of 
fourteen ships and six caravels, and carried 1500 
soldiers. On reaching the Malabar coast he first 
punished the Rdjds of Honawar and Cannanore, and 
then established his seat of goyemment at Cochin. 
The Viceroy next sent his son Dom Lourenfo de 
Almeida, who had been appointed Chief Captain of 
the Indian Sea, to attack Quilon. The Moplas in 
that city, in spite of the lesson taught to them by 
Facheco, had not ceased their intrigues against the 
Poiiiuguese ; and soon after Almeida's arrival they 
rose in insurrection and killed Antonio de S&, the 
factor, and twelve other Portuguese subjects. Dom 
Louren^o, who was but eighteen years of age, and 
who soon made for himself a reputation for daring 
and valour unequalled in the East, bombarded and 
practically destroyed the city of Quilon. The young 
captain then visited the island of Ceylon, which 
had not yet been explored by the Europeans. The 
native prince on whose coasts he landed received 
Loiirenfo with great pomp, recognised the suzerainty 
of the King of Portugal and promised to provide 
the Portuguese ships with cargoes of cinnamon. 
From Ceylon also Dom Lourenjo brought the first 
elephant ever sent to Portugal. 

After his return to Cochin the Viceroy despatched 
his gallant son to meet a fresh fleet which had been 
prepared by the Zamorin of Calicut. On March 
18, 1506, with but eleven ships of war under 

C 2 
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liiN oomtnaruli Louron^o do AlitKuda attnnkod iho 
Ziifn()ritr« iloot of oighiy-four Mhipn and a hundred 
and iw(mty pralm or gallcjyH. TIh^ noa-flghfc which 
followed wan (jhiolly an artillc^ry oonj))at; numt of 
tho Zaniorin'n nhipH worn Nunk, and it ih Maid that 
3000 MuhatnntadanH pnriHlio<l and not nioro than 
hIx or oiglit I'ortuguoMo. Tho young captain Hailod 
northward with hin victorioun fl<Mjt, l)nt wan roi)nlMml 
in an attack on IMhhol, an itn])ortant port belonging 
to tho Muhanunadan King of Hij/lptn*. In tho follow- 
ing yoar Dont liouron^o (h) Almeida oontinuod hin 
m?rioH of viotori(JH, and on Novondxjr 1% t^'jo;, with tho 
aNHintanco of TriMiilo da (Junha, who had junt arrivo<l 
in India, lio Hacked tho ])ort of IN)n/lni, then, aH it 
Htill Ih, a ndigiouH centre of tho Mopla comnumity. 

Meanwhile tho danger which King Kmnianuid had 
foroHoen wao coming to paHH. 'Jlio Mameluke Hultan 
of Kgypt ])fTceived that hin incotne from the paHHage 
of the Indian trade through (^airo waH Heriouftly 
ditiiiniHhing, and lie roHolved to make a great effort 
to expel tho daring Kuropean intrudern from the 
KaHteni Hctaii. He therefore pre[mred a largo fleet, 
which waH placcxl un<ler tho command of the Kmir 
lluHain, an admiral of high reputation, whom tho 
PortuguoMo chroniclerH call Mir Ilooem. Thin waH 
the firHt regtilar war fl<M)t which tho Portugueno had 
yet met. The fleetH of the Zamorin, which Pacluu'o 
and 1)(m) Louren(;o do Alm(*ida had <lefeated, eon- 
Minted only of merchant HhipM roughly adapted for 
war by the Mopla tradcrM of Calicut. The fleet of 
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the Emir Husain, on the other hand, was a regular 
war fleet ; it was largely manned by sailors who had 
experience in fighting with Christian fleets in the 
Mediterranean, and who understood the use of ar- 
tillery quite as well as the Portuguese. 

The Egyptian admiral in 1 508 sailed from the Red 
Sea for the coast of Gujardt, where the Muham- 
madan King of AhmaddMd and the Muhammadan 
Nawdb of Diu, Mdlik Ayaz, had promised to receive and 
assist him. Dom Louren90 de Almeida was unable 
to prevent the junction of the Egyptian and the Diu 
fleets, and on their approach to his station in the 
port of Chaul he boldly sailed out and attacked them. 
His numbers were totally inadequate, but he had re- 
ceived express orders from his father to endeavour to 
prevent the allies from coming south to Calicut to 
join the Zamorin. For two days the Portuguese main- 
tained a running fight, but Dom Lourenfo de Almeida 
soon found that he had to deal with more experienced 
and warlike foes than the merchant captains he had 
so often defeated. His ship was surrounded on every 
side; his leg was broken by a cannon-ball at the 
commencement of the action; nevertheless he had 
himself placed upon a chair at the foot of the main- 
mast and gave his orders as coolly as ever. Shortly 
afterwards a second cannon-ball struck him in the 
breast, and the young hero, who was not yet twenty- 
one, expired, in the words of Camoens, without knowing 
what the word surrender meant. Mdlik Ayaz treated 
the Portuguese prisoners whom he took kindly. He 
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wrotn to tho Vicnroy rogrottinR that hn wan unal)lo to 
lind ])<mi JiOuron^o'N Iwdy to f(ivo it honourable burial, 
attcl congratiilatnd thu fathnr on tho glory tho mix 
luul accjuirnd in hin lant combat. 

At UuH junctiirn AHonMO do Albuqnnrqiio, who had 
b()()U Hont from LiHlxm with a comtniNHion to Huccood 
Dotn FranciNru) do Ahnc^ida, at tho oh)Mo of tlio lattnr h 
tlit'oo ynarH t(>niiro of oni(Mty n)a<h) hiM (dainm known. 
TIh» Vionroy, howovnr, rofimod to mirrondnr Iun offloo 
or to abatidon tlio govornmont until ho ha<l avongo<l 
liiK mou'm <l(<atli. AllMiqtKinjUo toM th<i Vicnroy that 
it waH hiM privilege to fight tho Egyptian (loot, but ho 
foli for tlio fatiior'H ftxdingH and allowod FranoiHOo do 
Alinoida to Mail northwardM without further proMsing 
liJM riglitM. Tlio Viooroy flrMt roliov(»<l tlio fortnmM of 
(/annanoro, whioh wan boing boMi(*god by tlto MophiM 
and gallantly <lofondod by Jwouron^o <lo Drito, an<l ho 
thon attaokod IMbhol with a itoot of ninotoon Mhipn. 
Ho Mtonnod Dflblud and wroakod a horriblo vongoanco, 
whioh paMMcd itito a provorb, on tho inhabitantM in 
l)oooinb«»r, J^'joH. On Fcd)ruary 2, 1,509, l)om Fran- 
oImoo do Almoi<la catno up with tho unittxl floot of 
tho MuhanimadanM undor Ktnir ItuMain and Mdlik 
Ayaz off l)iu, and aftt^r a battlo whioh laMtod tho 
wholo <lay a groat victory waM won, iti whioh tho 
MuhannnadanM aro Maid to havo hmt 3000 uion and 
tho PortuguoHe only tw<inty-two. 

Aftor tho victory tho powerful Muhaminadan King 
of Ahma<14b4d or (ii^arAt, Malnnricl Hhdh liogAra, 
diMavowod tho conduct of MAlik Ayasc, hiM tributary, 
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and made peace with the Portuguese. He refused to 
surrender the Emir, but he gave up the Portuguese 
prisoners who had been taken in the previous en- 
gagement as well as the remains of the Egyptian 
fleet. On his return to Cochin, Dom Francisco de' 
Almeida again refused to hand over the government 
to Albuquerque, and imprisoned his destined successor 
in the fortress of Cannanore. 

However, on the arrival of Dom Fernao de Coutinho, 
Marshal of Portugal, the Viceroy was forced to aban- 
don this attitude, and he left Cochin on November 
10, 1509. On his way home he was obliged to put 
in to refit at Saldanha Bay, where his sailors had 
a dispute with some Kaffirs whose sheep they had 
stolen. Dom Francisco de Almeida went to their 
help, but he was struck down and killed with an 
assegai. Thus died the first Viceroy of Portuguese 
India on March i, 1510, and it is a strange irony 
of fate that the famous conqueror of the Muham- 
madan fleet, who by his victory assured the power of 
the Portuguese in the East, should die by the hands 
of ignorant African savages. 

The policy of the first Viceroy of India was not so 
grandiose as that of his successor. He did not believe 
in building many forts or attempting to estabUsh 
direct government in the East. He argued that Por- 
tugal had not sufficient inhabitants to occupy many 
posts, and his view was that the Portuguese fleets 
should hold the sea and thus protect the factories 
on land. Any idea of establishing a Portuguese 
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dominion in AHia Heemod vinionary to tho flrnt Por- 
tu({U()Mo Vicoroy, and in thiH roNpoofc liiM policy diffijrod 
cntintly from ttmt of biH MucocH^or, AftbnMo do Albu- 
quon^uo. 

A loitor from FranoiMOo do Almoida to Kmmanuol 
iM puMinlKed by Bonbor LopoM do Mondon9a in tbo 
AnmicM diiH Sr/lencuiH e LetteraM for April, i8/;H, and 
rovoalM tbo Vicoroy'n policy. In it bo nayn: — 

* With rcHpect to tho forfcruHi* in (iuilon, tho i(vmii*Y th« 
iiumbtT of fortr»NN»N you hold, tho woAkitr will bo your 
powor ; lot nil our foroim bo on iho nca ; bdoauno if wn 
ffhould not bo ix)Worful at Hoa (which may tlio Lord forbid) 
ovorythin^ will at onoo bo a^ainMi i\n; and if tlio Kin^ of 
(Jochiu nhould di'^iro to \m diNloyal, ho would l)0 at oncv. 
doHtroyody liooauHo our jmNt warH woro wap(od with aniniaiN ; 
now we have warM with tho VonetiatiM and tho Turkw of tho 
Hultan. And aM ro^ardN tlio Kin^ of (/ochin, I havo alnwly 
writion to your Jli^huoNH that it would be woU to havo 
a nirtmn cantlo in (^Wi^anore on a paNHa^o of iho rivor 
which f(ooM to Calicut, becauNo it would hindor tho traoNport 
by tliat way of a ftin^lo jwck of popjMsr. Witli tlio force w(^ 
havo at koa wo will diHcovor what thcNo new enomioN may 
bo, for I truitt ill tho mercy of Ood that He will remoml>or 
UN, Nince all tho rent \h of little impoHance. I^ot it bo known 
for oeHain that aw lon^ a»i you may \m powerful at Hoa, 
you will hold India aH youm; and if you do not ponhohh 
tluN power, little will avail you a fortrcNN on Hhore ; and mn 
to expelling the MoorH (Muhammiidan»i) from tho country, 
I havo found the r'mhi way to do it, but it In a lonf( ntory. 
and it will be done when the Lord plcaMOM and will tiiuM bo 
tfcrved.' 



CHAPTER n 
The Early Career of Albuquerque 

The name of Albuquerque was already famous in 
the history, of Castile and of Portugal before the birth 
of the great man who increased its lustre. It is not 
without interest to examine the history of the family, 
for it illustrates in a remarkable manner the origin of 
the most noble houses of the Peninsula. It is besides 
always of interest to study the ancestry of a gi-eat 
man^ for the qualities which distinguished him ai-e 
generally to be perceived also in former members of 
his family. 

The family of Albuquerque derived its origin from 
Dom Affonso Sanches, an illegitimate son of King 
Diniz or Denis, The Labourer y and a beautiful Gallician 
lady, Dona Aldonsa de Sousa. King Denis is one of the 
most remarkable figures in the early history of Por- 
tugal. He ascended the throne in 1279, j^st after the 
Moors had been thoroughly conquered and Portugal 
had attained its European limits by the annexation of 
the Algarves. He reigned for nearly half a century, 
and, as his sobriquet indicates, was a man of peace. 
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I In (lovotod bimHolf to improving thn internal ad- 
ininiNiratiou of tho country; to bringing wanto landn 
undor cultivation and to encouraging cominorco. l^ut 
Itn Iiad anothor Hide to Iuh cliaracti^r. King Dnnin 
wiiN ono of tho oarlitmt of tho rortuguono pootH. lift 
wroto in tho Htyh) of tho Troubadourn, an<l iniitatod 
tholr morality aH well aH ihoir vorno, Tho mothor of 
J)om AflbnHo HanchoH waM ono of tho moHt famouH of 
tho king'n mintroHHoH, an<l wan vory dearly beloved 
by him. Ho Hhoworod favourM on h'lH illogitimato 
ohildron, and mado AdbnMo SanchoN Mor<lomo-Mor, 
or Lord High Htoward, of h'm realm, to tho oxtromo 
wrath of hiH b^gitimato heir, who waH aftorwanln 
King Affonno IV. 

Tho latter yearH of tho reign of King DeniH wero 
embittered by war between tho king and tho heir 
apparent. Ah noon an the latter aMoen<Ied the throne 
in 1325 he baninhcul bin half-broth erti from Portugal 
and confiHcatod all tho landN which hi8 father hiul 
granted to them. Dom Affonso HaneheH; who waH 
a renowned warrior, took refuge at the court of tho 
King of (^aiitilo; and there married Dona Thereiia 
MartinH, daughter of Joilo AlFonHO TelloH do MenezoH 
and granddaughter of Hancho III, King of (JaNtile. 
With her he obtained, in addition to other landn, the 
(^^aHtb) of Albu<iuer({ue, near Ikdajoss, whieh ho entirely 
rebuilt. ItiH Hon Joilo Ailonno took tho name of 
Albuiiueniue from thin cantle; he married Dona 
Inabel do MenezoH an<l became Mordomo-Mor to King 
I'edro ihti Cmtl^ of (^antilo and Iasou. 
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The legitimate issue of this great lord, who was 
one of the most important figures in the history of 
the time, founded the famous Spanish house of Albu- 
querque, which gave many distinguished generals 
and statesmen to the service of the State. He had 
also certain illegitimate children, who retmned to 
Portugal The two daughters of this illegitimate 
family, Dona Beatrice and Dona Maria, were ladies 
whose beauty was famous, and they married two 
brothers of Leonor, the queen of King Ferdinand of 
Portugal, the Counts of Barcellos and Neiva. Their 
brother, Fernao Affonso de Albuquerque, became 
Grand Master of the Portuguese Knights of the 
Order of Santiago. The illegitimate daughter of the 
Grand Master, Dona Theresa, married Vasco Martins 
da Cunha, who, by his first marriage, was great-grand- 
father of the famous navigator, Tristao da Cunha ; 
his granddaughter married Gon9alo Vaz de Mello, 
and his great-gi-anddaughter. Dona Leonor, Joao 
Gon9alvez de Gomide. The husband of the last-men- 
tioned lady took her famous surname of Albuquerque, 
and was the father by her of a numerous family, one 
of whom, Pedro de Albuquerque, became Lord High 
Admiral of Portugal. His eldest son, Gon9alo de 
Albuquerque, succeeded his father as Lord of Villa 
Verde, and married Dona Leonor de Menezes, 
daughter of Dom Alvaro Gon9alvez de Athaide. 

Affonso de Albuquerque, who, it may be remarked, 
always spelt his name Alboquerque, which is the 
version adopted by the early Portuguese writers, was 
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iho m^cond Non of thin inarriago. TbiM nketch of thu 
hiHtory of Iuh anooHturn hIiowh to what great fanuIioM 
tho ftiiuro f{ovornor of J\)rtugu<!H(3 AHta wan alliod; 
iho froquont talo of unlawful lovo to Im olmorvud 
throughout it im a foaturo conunon to tho rocor<lM of 
tho tnoMt iUuHtriouH GaptaitiH of Iuh titno. HIh cihUir 
brotlior, Fornilo do All)U(iuor(|un, inarriod a daughtc^r 
of Diogo da Hilva, and had two daughtorn, onu of 
whom marriod Doui Martinho do Noronha, and tho 
othor Jorgo Barroto, both narnoH whu^h ofton occur in 
the hiHtory of the J'ortugucHc in tho Kant. 1 1 in next 
brother, Alvaro, took Jloly ()rd<jrH and liccatnc Prior of 
Villa Vcrdc, an<l bin yoiingcnt brother, Martini, wan 
killed by bin nido at Arzila. ItiH el(h)r Hinter, (Jon- 
Htance, nuirried Doni KttnuTo do Noronha, and bin 
younger ninter, Naliel, married Pedro da Silva llelb^ 

AiiouHo de AII)U(|uer(|ue wan born at Alhandra, a 
beautiful village al)out (tightoen milcH from Linlxm, 
in 1453. ile waM brought up at tho court of King 
AffonHO V, where he in naid to have been a ])ag(^ 
lie wan certainly educated with the kingM mmn, and 
became in bin early yearn a friend of Trinoo John, 
afterwardn John il. lie wan not only a thorough 
manter of bin own langunge, which, an bin <leHpatch<^H 
nhow, he wrote with forccj and elegance, but he alno 
Htudied Latin and MathematicH. The latter Hcidticn 
wan an eHp(U5ial favourite of Iuh and vnry uneful to him 
during bin voyagen, in aHHinting him to maHter tlui 
technicalitieH of navigation, no that he could, in tinu^ 
of need, act an a pilot. The court of Aflonno V wan 
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well calculated to stir the knightly spirit of a lad. 
The king himself was known as El Rey CavaUeiro or 
the Chivalrous King ; his one delight was in war, 
and he was never tired of reading the romances of 
mediaeval chivalry and trying to follow the example 
of its heroes. King Affonso V had also a great 
taste for literature : he founded the famous library 
at Evora, and his answer to the chronicler, Acenheiro, 
who asked how he should wiite the chronicle of his 
reign, illustrated his disposition ; for he answered 
simply, « Tell the truth.' 

In 147 1 Affonso de Albuquerque, then a youDg 
man of eighteen, served in King Affonso's third 
expedition to Morocco, in which the Portuguese took 
the cities of Tangier, Anafe, and Arzila. In the last 
of these towns he remained for some years as an 
officer of the garrison. This was an excellent school 
for the training of an officer, and Albuquerque there 
learnt not only his military duties but his hatred for 
the Muhammadans. It was in the gai-risons in Mo- 
rocco that the Portuguese soldiers and captains, who 
were to prove their valour in the East, served their 
apprenticeship to war ; and the ten years which Albu- 
querque spent there were not years thrown away. 

In 1 48 1, when his friend John 11 succeeded to the 
throne, Affonso de Albuquerque returned to Portugal, 
and was appointed to the high court office of Estii- 
beiro-Mor, which is equivalent to the post of Master 
of the Horse or Chief Equerry. This office he held 
throughout the reign of John 11, and his close inti- 
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inaoy with that wimo and K^oat km({ ripunud h'tN 
intolluct and tminml hlrn to tliou|{htH of great ontor- 
\)Y\Hm, John IX wan alwayn thinking of the diroc^t 
Hua roiito to India ; Albu(|UMniun Hitarod hin hopnHp 
and thoro can bu no doubt that tho grand HchuntoH 
f(n' (mtablinhing i'ortuguoMO infiunncu in AHia whioli 
ho aftnrwardM <u)n(uuva<l, liad thoir orighi in hiH 
intiuirtoy with The Parfcrt Kinf/, Ho »«rvod on tho 
i\mt Hunt to tho Uulf of Taranto to dofond King 
IVrdinand of NaplnM againnt an invanion of tliu 
TurkH ; and in J4H9 ho oomnmndod tho dufenoo of tho 
fortroHH of (JraoioHa, ou tho ooaMt of Morocco, against 
an attfick of tho Moorn. 

On the death of Jolm II, in 149,5, Affonwo do 
Albu(incr<iuc, like tho other hitintatcM of the (h)ceaNed 
sovereign, wan looked upon coldly by King Knnnanuel. 
Thin cannot be wondered at, for Jolm II ha<l murdered 
Kninmnuel'N elder brotlier witli hin own hand, and 
had even thought of ouHting ICninianuel hiioMelf from 
the throne by h^gitimatiHing hin natural Hon Doni 
Jorge. In 149,';, Aifonno do All»U(|uerque returned 
to Arzila and nerved there for Honui time longc^r 
againnt the MoorM. At thiN ])eriod bin youngc^r 
brother Martim wah killed l)y bin Hide in a foray, 
and the boy'n deitth further inereaned Albiuiuenjui^'H 
pernonal hatred for all MuhammadanH. After thin 
cataHtrophe Afibuho w(ntt back to Portugal, and Hinc« 
King Kmmanuel wan now iirndy fixed upon thn 
throne, he did not further hcHltate to une the ner- 
viceH of HO cxperieuood an oillccr. 
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In 1503 Affonso de Albuquerque was for the first 
time despatched to the Indian seas, in which he was 
at a later date to perform his great feats of arms. In 
this year he only commanded, as has been said, a 
little squadron of three ships, and played a part in- 
ferior to that played by his cousin Francisco de 
Albuquerque, the son of John lis Lord High Admiral. 
EQs chief act of importance at that time was his 
commencing to build a foit at Cochin to defend the 
local Portuguese factory : but he also visited Quilon 
and appointed a factor in that city. Nevertheless, 
though he did not do much in 1503, he learnt much 
that was useful to him in subsequent years. He saw 
for the first time the Indian coast, and was enabled 
to study on the spot the problems presented by the 
establishment of the Portuguese. 

He also experienced the diflSculties of a divided com- 
mand. He quanelled seriously with his cousin, and 
eventually, in spite of the king's direct orders to the 
contrary, he left the Malabar coast without waiting 
for his colleague. On leaving Cochin he took the 
bold step of shaping his coui*se for Mozambique. 
Hitherto the Portuguese fleets had always struck the 
African coast higher up in order to make the passage 
across the Indian Ocean as short as possible. Never- 
theless, guided by a Muhammadan pilot, Albuquerque 
reached Mozambique in safety, and after a perilous 
voyage along the West Coast of Africa, arrived at 
Lisbon in July, 1504. His cousin, who had delayed 
his departure, was lost at sea with his squadron 
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•wiiljoufc anyone ever knowing wlioro or how thi^y 
I)nriMh<?fl. 

On liiM roturn to Portugal Affonno do Allm(|U(3rqu« 
wan vciry favourably roflolvo<l by King KniniantK^l. 
I in (^ncotiragcul tbo king'H idua of Honuring tbo mono- 
poly of tbo Indian tra<lo, and in^iHtod iliai tbo only 
way l)y which thin couhi bo dono waH to oIoho tho 
])rov!ouN rouioM by tho Hod Hoa and tho P(*rHian (lulf. 
Modnrn idoan of conunurcial frondoni woro unknown 
ovon in tho hiHt oontury, wlxai tho llivrr Hcholdt wan 
c1oh(m1 by in^atiim aHHontod to by tho chiof Kurojxwi 
])ow<trH ; and it waH hardly to bo oxpoctod that in tho 
HixtiMittth cnntury tho gotioral good of htnnanity 
nhotild bo profornMt to national oonHidorationM. King 
Kninianmd thoroforo ontorod into Al)m(|iinrquo*N 
HchotrioH for d<«Mtroying tho coniinorco oarriod on by 
tho Muhannna<lanH with India, and roHolvod to doHpatch 
tiio chiof author of tliifi p(dioy to tlio KaKt. 

Accordingly, in i.'jort, whon TriHtilo da ('Unha wan 
ordc^ro<l to tho Kant with a iloot of olovon nhipN, 
AlbiKiuonpio acconipaniod him with a Noparato 
H((uadron of fivo nhipN (hmtinod to operate on tho coantK 
of Ara1)ia. Albuciuorquo waH placed under tho com- 
mand of Da (^inha until tho inland of Hocotra rthoidd 
bo con((uorod and garriHontuI ))y tho PoriugunHo. after 
which ovi^nt Da Oindia wan to proceed to India to 
load hiH Hhi]>H. Albu<iuer(|ue wan then to iiHHumo an 
independent connrumd, and after doing what ho could 
to cloHo tho Hod Hea to commerce wim to go to 
India and take over tho HUpremo command from 
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the Viceroy, Dom Francisco de Almeida. These secret 
orders were not communicated to the Viceroy im- 
mediately, and Albuquerque was directed not to pre- 
sent his commission until Almeida had completed 
three years of government. At the same time a 
{)owerful fleet was despatched to the Mediterranean, 
under the Prior of Crato, who was instructed to 
attack the Turks, and thus to prevent them from 
sending sailors to assist the Muhammadans in the 
Eastern seas. Selim I, who was then ruling at Con- 
stantinople^ was at issue with the Mameluke Sultan 
of Egypt, whom a few years later he conquered, but 
the opposition between them was not understood in 
Portugal, and it was believed that the Turks would 
be inclined to assist the Egyptians. 

On April 5, 1506, Tristao da Cunha and Affonso 
de Albuquerque set sail from the Tagus. Differences 
between the two commanders soon appeared. Albu- 
querque's own pilot had fled to Castile, after murder- 
ing his wife, and, since Tristao da Cunha refused to 
give him another pilot, the future Governor of Por- 
tuguese India had to navigate his own vessel. But 
the difference between them was not due alone to 
this personal dispute — the two men wei-e of essen- 
tially different temperaments. Tristao da Cunha was 
before all things an explorer; his hope was to dis- 
cover fresh countries for his royal master. Albu- 
querque was, on the other hand, a statesman, fully 
impressed with the importance of the mission on 
which he was sent and determined to subordinate 

D 
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ovorything duo to it. TliiH radical difToronco »ooii 
made itHolf felt. Wlien tlie united ileet readied 
M()zatnbi(iue; newH waH brouglit to the principal 
coininatider \)y lluy INu'eira Ooutinho that he had 
diHeovered an inland winch Heeuuul rieh in clovcm and 
other HpiceH. TluH inhuid he had nauiecl the Inland 
of Han Louren^^o, and it Im the iHlan<l now known an 
MadagaHcar. TrtMtilo da Cunlia, in Hp'iin of tlu) 
reinonHtrancoH of Al))uriiien|ue, who refuHed to ac« 
company htm, went off at once to explore tlie new 
land. ]iut, after a perilonn voyage, lie abandoned 
hm ])urpoHe and joined AII)U(|uer(iue to carry out the 
flrnt aim of the expedition, the conquent of the inland 
of Socotra. 

Ah they made their way north along the African 
coant, they paid a visit to M(dinda and renewed the 
treaty of friendHhip betw<ien the (Jhief of tliat ^dace 
and the PoHugucHe. The Cliief of Melinda told the 
lV)rtugueHe captainn that the (Jhiefn of Mond)aHHa and 
Angoja canned him mueh annoyance for bin frinnd- 
Bhip with the Portuguene, and begged that they would 
take vengeance on them. In accordance with thin 
re(|uent, the l^ortuguene Hacked and burnt the city of 
Angoja, the (Jhief of which place wan 'a Moorinh 
merchant who came from abroad, but an he wan very 
rich he had ma<le himntdf lord of all that land^' 
Th<j fleet then j)roeeede<l to liraboa, or Hrava, wherti 
the Muhammadan ruler refuned to acknowledge \S\ks 
Nupremacy of or pay tribute to the King of Portugal. 

^ Albtujuorqun'N (MmnuntarteKf yol, i. p. 36. 
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The place wa-s therefore attacked and burnt by the 
Portuguese sailors. In this engagement Tristao da 
Cunha was wounded, and at his own request was 
knighted by Affonso de Albuquerque on the spot 
where he had received his wound. 

After these acts of summary vengeance the Por- 
tuguese fleet proceeded to Socotra. This island, 
which is situated off Cape Guardafui, in such a posi- 
tion as to command the Gulf of Aden, had been dis- 
covered by Diogo Fernandes Pereira two years before, 
and had been visited by Antonio de Saldanha. They 
had reported the existence of Christians on the island, 
who wished to place themselves under the authority 
of the King of Portugal. King Emmanuel had for 
this reason, as well as on account of its importance in 
commanding the Gulf of Aden, ordered that a fortress 
should be built upon the island, and had given a 
commission as Governor to Albuquerque's nephew, 
Dom Affonso de Noronha. The Portuguese found a 
strong castle on the island, defended by a Muham- 
madan garrison of 150 men. It was stormed, after an 
engagement lasting seven hours, in which Albu- 
querque himself was wounded. A well-armed fortress, 
to which the name of St. Michael was given, was then 
erected, as well as a Franciscan monastery, and the 
somewhat degraded Christians, who are described by 
Marco Polo as belonging to the Greek Church, were 
in great numbers baptized in the Catholic religion. 
On August T, 1507, Tristao da Cunha, having com- 
pleted the first task appointed to him, sailed away to 

D a 
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Tndia to iako in cargo, loaving bnhlnd him AtfonHo dn 
Albuquerquo with six MhipH. On hiH way back to 
Portugal tlie greut oxploror, who did not again go to 
th() KaHt, diNOOvorud thu Holitary iHland in tho At- 
lantic which buarH hiH name, tlu wa« received with 
great honour, and waH Hcnt an Portuguese Aml)aHiiador 
to Pope Leo X. 1 1 in fame was Huch tlmt tlie Popo 
be^^ged him to take command of an expedition againnt 
the Turks. Hut tlie explorer felt he wan not a great 
Holdier, and declined the flattering otler. He eventually 
returned to I'ortugal, and died a member of the King's 
JVivy Council in 1540. 

On the departure of Da C/unha, Albu(iuer(pio pro- 
vidcMl for the goveniment of the island of Hoootra. 
lie divided the palm-groves which had belonged to 
the Muhammadiins among the native (Jhristians, and 
those which ha<l belonged to the mos<iue he gave to 
the (Jhristian churches, lie then reHtteil his ships 
and left Hocotra, with the intention of interceptin;^ 
the Muhanunadan nien^hant- vessels on their way 
from .In<lia to Kgypt. J'efore long he began to have 
<liHputes witit the captains of his principal shipH. 
His own flagship, the ilirne^ was in good control, 
and ho was always bravely helped in his difllcul- 
ties ))y his galknt young nephew, Dom Antonio de 
Noronha. J^ut the captains of the other ships which 
had accompanied him from Portugal Francisco do 
Tavora, Antonio do (^ampo, Afibnso Lopen da ('Osta, 
and Manoel Telles— were inclined to rcHcnt his autho- 
rity, and objected to cruising on the barren coast of 
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Arscbia instead of fetching lucrative cargoes from 
India. Their opposition was fomented by a famous 
captain, Joao da Nova, the discoverer of the island of 
St. Helena, who had come to the East with Dom 
Francisco de Almeida, and who showed himself 
throughout his career in Asia to be Albuquerque's 
most implacable enemy. He had joined the fleet at 
Socotra, in command of one of the finest Portuguese 
ships ever launched, the -F/o?' de la Mar^ and had 
been directed, much to his chagrin, by Tristao da 
Cunha to remain with Albuquerque. 

Being in need of supplies, the Portuguese com- 
mander next resolved to shape his course for the 
Persian Gulf. He had at first intended to penetrate 
the Bed Sea, but having become possessed of a chart 
of the Persian Gulf made by a Muhammadan pilot, 
he bent his way thither instead. The important city 
of Ormuz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, was at 
this time one of the great centres of the Eastern 
trade. Not only did a certain portion of tirade for 
Europe pass through it, but the large and important 
commerce carried on between tersia and India was 
concentrated there. The wealth and prosperity of 
Ormuz is described in glowing terms by all early 
travellers in Asia, and it is called in ancient books 
*the richest jewel set in the ring of the world.' 
Albuquerque quickly grasped the importance of 
getting possession of Ormuz; he saw that he might 
by that means not only intercept the Indian trade 
which went that way, but might also establish a 
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dlroflt ivtxih 1)«twonn PorMia and Kuropo. Por^ian 
aoiinuodiiinH, an woU an thoHO of India, warn much 
valuod in Kiiropo. llithorio th^y had gtmorally paMNod 
ihrouf^h ilu) handu of tliu niorolianiH of tho Lovant ; 
hut ihn PoriuKUtmif HtatcMUian at onco porm^vod that 
it wouhl )>n poNMJhlo to convoy thnni nioro ohuaply 
hy tho diroct M«a-routo to Portugal. 

Tho fli'Nt ]daco at wliir^h Alhuqunrquo touched on 
hiH way to Orniux wan (.*ahiyato (KAlhilt), which the 
inha)iitaiitH d<*N(trihcd an the door of Onnuz. It WfiM 
a ^rcat nmort for Nhip|)in^, and exported hormm and 
datnN in hir^n (|uantiti(m to India. Alhufiucrquo 
wan favourably rcci*ivcd tlicrc, and tool( in MUp- 
|)lh*M. Followinji^thc coant, the Portu^ucNc hond)ardcd 
(.'uriatc and Muncat, where they were l»adly n*c(<ived, 
and wiil) atrociouM eruelty Alhu(|ueri|ue onhtred the 
earn and noHCN of the Muhanunadan priNonern to tie 
cut oir hejore tliey were releaH(«d. On Octolnu* lo, 
si'fiT, lie reached Orniuz, and there entered into 
ne^otiatiouM with (^S)|{eatar (Khojali At/ir), the Prime 
Minintitr of the Kin^ of Onnuz. The Portuf^ueMe 
conuruinder fIrHt demanded that the native ruhtr 
Hhoul<l <l(«.elare himni^f a vaHKal of the King of Por- 
tugal and nhould promine to pay trilnite to him. In 
thin he wiin HUccenHful. I In thi*n demandttd a nite on 
which to enet a fortr^HH to he garrinoned )»y a Portu- 
gucMC force. 'Die foundatioUH of tliiN fortnmn were 
marked out on October 14, i.'jo;, and the building 
waN undertaken by native la})our under Portu- 
guese Huperintendenci). Meanwhil(% the (linguist of 
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the Portuguese captains increased ; they protested 
against the conduct of Albuquerque, and spoke 
openly of leaving him and going by themselves to 
India. In consequence of this conduct Albuquerque 
suspended Francisco de Tavora from the command of 
his ship. Nor were the sailors less mutinous : four of 
them escaped to the native minister and informed 
Cogeatar of the dissensions which prevailed. Albu- 
querque haughtily demanded the immediate surrender 
of the deserters, and threatened to attack Ormuz in 
case of a refusal. 

On the news of the contemplated assault the rebel- 
lious captains, on January 5, 1508, presented a remon- 
strance to their commander, which is so characteristic 
of the difficulties which beset Albuquerque on every 
side, and so illustrative of the impression formed by his 
character, that it is worth quotiug in full : — 

' Sib, — ^We do this in writing, because by word of mouth 
we dare not, as you always answer us so passionately ; and 
for all that you, Sir, have frequently told us that the King 
gives you no oiders to take counsel with us, yet this busi- 
ness is of so great an importance, that we consider ourselves 
obliged to offer you our advice ; did we not do so, we should 
be worthy of punishment. Now, because this war, in which 
you are now desirous of engaging, is very much opposed 
to the interest of the King, our Lord, we consider that your 
Excellency ought to weigh well, before entering upon it, 
how little Cogeatar is to blame for objecting to have against 
all reason to pay down in ready money 15,000 cruzados of 
revenue every year, contrary to the honour of such a large 
city and kingdom; yet, if notwithstanding all this, your 
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Kxcsollftnoy ii (Idtnrmlnrd to proMi('ut4i thd wnr, unci br^ak tlii" 
IMtaca litid li^romuotit whioh ImM lun^n miMitt with )ilm, it in our 
otiitiion ilmt you ou^Itt not to do ho ; fiir it would Imi inom to 
tho Mrvioo of the Kiti^, our Lord, if wo wrro now t<i (|uit tliiM 
city itnd Uimporixe witli Co^DAtnr, and in tlm aourNH of tito yi'tvr 
rniurn in Ntt'dUjytUi in ordnr to mibduo it, nnd conflim our hold 
upon it, than to dcmtroy it for oviir. And if, in Npito of all w<i 
(•an May, your Kx(i«lhtnay In Ixint U(H)n unidrin^ into thin war, 
iNro you thatJt bo with all the oirouniNpnotlon and aMuranc^* 
that tho fl(t«t oan connnand, in that it Im mora oonducivc* to 
iho int<tr(iitt of our waid Lord to obtain (io»(NttMNion and n(»t 
to drfttroy the city now, Hincio it can \w d(m(roy<*d at any 
time wo {duaMo ; bt'caumi, in oaMC of your ISxot'lbmcy'M lai.dinf< 
in OrmtiK or at tlio <3ity wo aro dolrrntimd noi to |^o with 
you, nor ontcir into ituah a war, nor Much d(«Ml|inM, and thai 
thiM may bo known for certain, and wo bo not ablo to diMiy 
it hrr<'aft.<«r, wo all Mi((n our nami'M hero : thiM day, tlio ^tli 
of tho month of January, 150H. 

JoJo s)A Nova, 
Antonio do (Umi'o, 

Al^l^ONMO Loi'KH liA (lohTA, 
FUANOIHOO 1)K TavOUA, 

Manokl Tjcij<]ch ^' 

It nood hardly Im aaid (hat Albucpiorrinn rofuaod 
to liaton to (hia roinonntranoo. Kranciaoo do Tavora, 
whom ho had pardonod and roatorod to hla coinnuuid, 
doclarod hinmidf on All)U(|uor({uo'a aido, and in a fow 
houra all tho oaptaina 

' ho^K<*<l iihn very oarnontly to do thom tlto favour to for- 
got it all, for their paMMion had blinded them, and all were 

* Albuquorquo'M CbmrntntoriM, vol. I. pp. 169, 170. 
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ready to serve him in the war and to perform all that he 
might require of them *.' 

Albuquerque accordingly attacked Ormuz and 
defeated the troops who had assembled to prevent 
his landing ; but Cogeatar knew of the discontent 
of the captains, and steadfastly refused to surrender 
the deserters. With Joao da Nova the situation soon 
became still more strained. This captain was un- 
doubtedly the leader of the malcontents, and at last, 
after a disgraceful scene, Albuquerque ordered him 
under arrest. An enquiry was made into his conduct 
and that of his ship's crew, and in the words of the 
ComTtientaries^ 

*the captain and all the men were found to be so guilty 
that it was thought to be better counsel to forgive them, 
considering the times they had fallen upon, and the neces- 
sity there was of them, than to punish them as they 

deserved ; and he [Albuquerque] ordered them to 

return to the ship, and released JoSU) da Nova from custody 
and returned him his captaincy, not caring to hear any more 
of his guilt, but leaving the punishment of it for the King 
to settle, although he had, in the instructions given to him, 
granted him power for all '.' 

These troubles in his fleet caused Albuquerque to 
abandon his project of building a castle at Ormuz, 
and he therefore sailed away, in April 1508, to inter- 
cept the Muhammadan merchant-ships on their way 
from India. The disputes with his captains still con- 
tinued, and three of them — Antonio do Campo, Affbnso 

^ Albuquerque's Ccfmmmtaries^ vol. i. p. 17a. 
« Ibid. p. 189. 



LojxJH (la OoMta, and Manoel TolloH--<loHort<Ml him and 
Wfi»t to India. Tlicilr dusoHion wa« Hoon followed by 
that of Joflo da Nova, whoHo doparturo doprivod liini 
of thn ihu'Nt mIu]) in hin Mquadron. With hiH diinin- 
inlu^d forco of only two Mhipn Alhuquorquo Hailo<l to 
Hocotra, whoru ho found tho ({arriNon Huffurin^ front 
want of proviHionHi having iu)thing to oat liut pahn- 
loavoH and wild fruit. Jlo thon cruiMrnl for Monio tinm 
in tho Uulf of Admi, and uvnntually ho finally diMgraoiMl 
Frano'iNoo do Tavora, hU nolo roniaining oaptain, who 
diHguHtod him by furthor nuitinouH bohaviour. 

Aftor oruiMing for four nionthM in tho (Julf of Adon, 
during whioh tuno ho only took ono prizo, ho ])ro- 
ocodiul onocj inoro to (^alayati^ (Kfl-lhEt). Thogovornor 
of tho placo wan an intinutto friond of (>ogoatar, and 
did not ro(uiivo tho JNirtuguoHo an favourably an ho 
had dono in tho proviouH yoar. On olmorving Hynip- 
tonm of roHihtanoo Albucjuorquo promptly attaokod 
tho city, and aftcu* a furiouM ongagomont, in whioh 
Don) Antoido da Noronha onpooially diNtinguinhod 
hiniHolf, (>alayato wan naokod and burnt. Tho nhipH 
in tho harbour woro alno dontroyod, and with groat 
l)arbarity tho oarn and noH(*H of all tho Muhanunadann 
who woro takon prinoiMU'H woro (*ut off, 

AlliU(pj(*r(pio thon wont on to Orniuz, whoroho luuird 
U)o nt^WN of tho Hoa-fight off (>haul, in whioh Don) 
Loui'on(;o do Alrnoida had boon killod. ( .'ogi^atar alHo 
forwardod to Albu((Uor(|uo a lottor whioh h<j had ro- 
(u)ivod from Don) KranoJNOo do Abnoida, tho Tortu- 
guoHo Viceroy. In thin lottor Albuquoriiuo'N conduct in 
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the previous year was greatly blamed, and the Viceroy 
declared his intention of chastising Albuquerque, * in 
order that he may learn that wheresoever he shall 
receive honour, and give a writing on the King's 
behalf, he ought not to alter it, for the King of Por- 
tugal is not a liar, and it is necessary that his captain 
should not depart from his commands ^.' In enclos- 
ing this letter to Albuquerque, Cogeatar announced 
his intention of informing the Viceroy that Albu- 
querque was a traitor to the King of Portugal In 
reply to these communications, Albuquerque sent a 
haughty letter, in which he defended his conduct 
during the previous year : — 

' Have I not already many a time told thee/ he wrote, 
* that I was no corsair but Captain-General of the King of 

Portugal, an old man and a peaceable one ? In 

what is stated in the Persian letter [from the Viceroy] 
about my not daring to go to him, but that I went instead 
to Socotra, know of a certainty that I have fear of no one 
except of my King; but, on the contrary, I tell thee that 
the captain who knew both how to obtain this kingdom, 
and conquer a king in battle, and make him tributary to 
the King of Portugal, will be treated with great honour 
let him go withersoever he will, and the Viceroy knows 
that I have performed my duty in proceeding to succour 
the fortress of Socotra, as my King had ordered me, and 
that I had not now fled, had I not gone to seek for the 
supplies which the captains carried away from me when 
they departed, leaving thy fleet of seventy sail against me, 
although I commanded them to make for it and destroy it; 

^ Albuquerque's CommentarieSy yoI. i. p. 227. 
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Init thiN tlioy would not do, and woll it wan tlmt it turiuul 
out Mo» Nittoo botwuon theo itnd thoni there waM nuoIi nmity '.' 

Al})U(|iior(]Uo then proininod to dotnand a Mtriot 
account Hotno day from (/Ogoatar for hiM bohaviour ; \\is 
Mworo not to cut hiM board until ho had comploUnl tho 
fortroMH at ()rmuz,and, after capturing a rich niorchant- 
Mhip, ho Mailed for India. Ilo had Mpont two yoarM 
and night nionthM at Moa, and waM now ti) mIiow Ium 
<*apacity in a wider Mphoro. 

Wliilo Albu(iuorcjuo was oMtaldiMhing tho power of 
Portugal on tho coaMiM of Arabia and in the J\)rMian 
(iulf, Ahnoida waM being prejudiced agaiuMt him. 
Tlie doMortor and rebel captainn mot with a favour- 
able reception from tho Viceroy. Tl»ey dcmerilxxl 
Albu(|Uor(|uo to him ' a« a very harMh Horl of a nuin, 
and very haHty, without bearing in mind the honour 
of InM men V ^"^^^ declared that ho had excee<led Ium 
ordorM in attempting to build a fortroMM at Ortnuz. 
TluM, according to Almeida, waM tho head and front 
of Albuqtieniue'd oilending. It ban 1)een Maid that 
Almoida'M policy waM oppoMod to tho building of 
many fortroMMOM in tho KaMt, on tho ground that it 
would not bo poMMiblo to garriMon them. He waM 
afraid of tho vaMt MohomoM of Anni(|uerc|ue, and wrotc^ 
to tho King, alleging that Albuquerque had diMobcyed 
ordorM by hiM conduct at Ormuz. Almeida m opponition 
to tho policy of Albuquerque waM increaMod by a p(^r- 
Monal grievance owing to tho newM which arrived \u 

* Albtiqu«r(]U(t'« (J^mmmiarUn^ vol. I. pp. 1137, 1136. 

• Ibid. p. flo6. 
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1508, that Albuquerque was his destined successor at 
the close of three years of government. When, there- 
fore, Albuquerque reached Cannanore, in December 
1508, he found that the Viceroy was prejudiced 
against him and had received the mutinous captains 
with honour; and on Albuquerque's requesting the 
Viceroy to hand over the government to him, Almeida 
replied that his term did not expire tillJanuary 1509, 
and that he desired to defeat the Egyptian fleet of 
Emir Husain and to wreak vengeance for the death 
of his son, Dom Lourenjo. Albuquerque acknowledged 
the force of these arguments, and retired to Cochin, 
where he remained inactive until Almeida's return, in 
March 1509, after the great victory off Diu. 

Albuquerque again demanded that Almeida should 
resign the government to him. But the Viceroy, 
influenced by Joao da Nova and the other captains, 
who had good cause to fear Albuquerque's anger, 
persistently refused. They drew up a requisition to 
the Viceroy, which they got signed by many other 
officers, stating that Affonso de Albuquerque *was a 
man of great inaptitude, and covetous, and of no 
sense, and one who knew not how to govern any- 
thing, much less so great a charge as the Empire of 
India ^.' The Viceroy received this petition favour- 
ably. In August, 1509, he ordered Albuquerque 
to be imprisoned at Cannanore; he had a regular 
indictment in ninety-six counts diawn up against 
him; he declared his intention of sending him to 

^ Albuquerque's Commtfntones, vol. ii. p. 33. 
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Poriuj^al in ohairm; and hn triad to imluco Dio/^o 
Loixm do H(<(|ucjlra, who had junt arrivod from J*or- 
iu^al, to tako ovor ihu govurntnoiti of India. Ho 
(^nuit wan tlio Vicoroyn wrath againHt Alhucjunniuo 
that h(3 i^avo ordorH for tho dimtnuttion of all thn 
houHOH in which Alhu(|unnjUO had liv(M| at (>ocl)in, 
and took out of thoni uynrything that wan to bo 
found thoro ; for ho Naid that it wan a caMo of troaHon, 
and vory noeoNHary that Alhuquorquo Hhould ho 
))uniHhod with rigour. 

Matt(^rM roniainod in tluN ntato for two niontlm, and 
tlio nativo princoK on tho Malabar ooant, oH])ooia]|y tho 
ilAjd of ( 'Ochin, wnro at a Iohh to undoiHtand thocaUHoM 
of thoHo quarn^H, for it had boon a ])roud boant of tho 
PortugucHo that tlioy would ol)oy ovon a oabin boy 
who hold tho King'N ooinminHion. Tho hopoH of tho 
Zaniorin of C.'aliout bogan to rovivo, and it wan 
fortunato for tho i'ortuguoHO that, in Ootobor i.'jOi;, 
a fronh iloot arrivod at ('annanoro, un<lor tho ootri- 
niand of Dorn KotniTo do Ooutinho, Marnhal of Por- 
tugal. ThiH powerful noblonian wan a ndativo of 
AlbuquorciuOi and at onoo roh^anod him from cuniody. 
With Albuqucniuo on lioard, tho Marnhal Nailod to 
('ochin, and ho iuHiNtod that, in ooniplianoo with th(^ 
royal niandato, Albu(|Uor(]uo nhould bu inuuodiatoly 
rooogninod an ( jovornor of India. 

Doni VranoiHCo do Alnxuda Haw that it wan nooon- 
Kary for him to yiold. llo handod ovor tho govorn- 
mont on Novomber ,5 to Albu(]uor(|uo, and on 
November lo, 1509, he left (.^ochin. IHm niurdor 
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by savages at Saldanha Bay has been akeady noticed, 
and it is sad to have to narrate that he died without 
having been reconciled to his successor in the govern- 
ment of India. The ComTnentariea of Albuquerque 
imply that it was Albuquerque's fault that a recon- 
ciliation was not made, but, considering his conduct 
towards his greatest enemy, Joao da Nova, this does 
not seem to be probable ; for it is written — 

* JoSo da N.ova died at Cochin in July 1 509, so reduced in 
circumstances that he had no one to care for him ; hut Affonso 
de Albuquerque forgot all that he had been guilty of towards 
himself, and only held in memory that this man had been 
his companion in arms, and had helped him in all the 
troubles connected with the conquest of the kingdom of 
Ormuz like a gallant knight, and he ordered him to be buried 
at his own expense, with the usual display of torches, and 
himseK accompanied the body to the grave, clad all in 
mourning, a thing the Viceroy would not have done *.' 

^ Albuquerque's Commentaries^ vol. ii. p. 49. 



CirAPTER III 

TifK KuLK nv Aluuqukuqitr 
Thti OonqtiLeHt of Qua 

It wan on Novoinbor^, 1,509, h\\t\mi a yoar aftor ho 
}iad roachud India from hin oanipaign in iho Arabian 
HoaM, tliat AfFonHo do A1buqito)^(|uo took up ofllco aH 
Oovornor and Oaptain-donoral of iho PortijguoHo 
p()HH()HMi(;nN in Ania. King Kninianuei had not oon- 
forrod n|)on him thn title of VicMjroy, wiiich had 
boon h(jld hy \m prodoooHMor — probably booatmo ho 
had no riglit to tho profix Dom, or Lord HiH 
poworH, howovor, \voro aii ({roat as tho»o oxoroinod 
by Dom Franoinco do Almoida, and ho roooivod a 
Hpocial patont granting him authority to oonfur 
MoradluH^ or palaco ponnionB, for M<jrvi(?oM rondorod. 
Thoro can ))0 no doubt that during tho months in 
which ho had 1)0()n kopt out of hln oflloo by tho 
intriguoH of hiH onomioH with tho Viceroy Almeida, 
Albuc]U()r(|Uo had carefully c(mHid(;ro(i tho Htato of 
affairs in India, for ho Htruck tho koynotoN of hin 
future policy immodiatcly after taking up oflicts 

Tho Htate of Hou thorn India, an<l oHpeeially of tho 
Malabar coaMt, waN at thiit time very favourable to tho 
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aspirations of the Portuguese. The Hindu BAjfis, 
with the exception of the Zamorin of Calicut, were 
greatly opposed to the monopoly by the Moplas of 
the commerce of their dominions. These Arab traders 
were as completely foreigners to the races of Southern 
India as the Portuguese themselves. They made pro- 
selytes to their religion, as the Portuguese afterwards 
endeavoured to do, but the Muhammadan converts 
were not favourably regarded either by the Raj&s or 
their Br&hman ministers. 

The most important ruler in Southern India was 
the Rdjd of Vijayanagar or Narsingha. His power 
was still great, but it was threatened by the Mu- 
hammadan dynasties established in the Deccan, which 
eventually destroyed the power of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom at the battle of Tdlikot in 1565. But when 
Albuquerque took up his office the Hindu kingdom 
was still powerful, and it might have been able with 
the assistance of the Portuguese to resist the advance 
of the Muhammadans. 

The Portuguese felt none of the hati'ed which they 
showed to the disciples of Isl&m towards the Hindus. 
They had found to their great delight that the Chris- 
tian religion flourished on the Malabar coast, and that 
the native Christians^ were a prosperous and thriv- 
ing community. They inclined to believe that the 
Hindus or Krishna-worshippers believed in a form of 
Christianity. The grounds for their belief were very 

^ On the early history of Christianity in India, see Hunter's 
Indian Empire, chapter ix, pp. 339-241. 

E 
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Hli|{ht, 1)u( fiuflioiont to improMH ardoiil f JhriNtlanM liko 
Allmcjunrquu UIiuHulf. Ono of (bo Wrvki doMi^nH of tho 
(jroiit Oovomor waH to H(rlko up a cordial allianoo with 
thu Hindu rulisrN. Tho friondMhip whioh tho H^Jd of 
(\)ohin ha<l oonMiMtontly nhown to tho KuroiMsaimgavo 
hiui oonfldnnoo, and ono of hiH oarlinnt nutaNunm wan 
to Hond a FraniUnoan friar, Froi I^uIm, on a Npiutial oni- 
))aHMy to tlio IldJA of Vijayanattar. Ttio aint of tliiM 
onibaHMy wan to inducto tho Jl^jA to atiacilc tlio 
Zatnorin of (Calicut )>y land whilo tho J^irtu^uimi^ 
attaokod hint by Hoa, but thoro wan alno a ^dnoral 
diiMiro dxproHMod to niakn an alllanoo with thn H^A. 

Frui JiUiN wan diruuti^d to Ntato in tho nanio of 
Albuquonjuo; 

'Tito Kiii^ of Portu^iil doinnmndii mn to roiultir honour 
nml willioff itorvicd U) u\\ Urn (imtiild KIoi^n of tluM Inod iind 
of ilio wlioln of Multihnr, liitd Umt tlxty itrtt to ho wtill ^'nutttd 
hy mil, iitiitlmr ntn 1 to itiVn^ thdr MhipM iinr tlittir foftrclmn- 
(liMtf ; hut I tint to doMiroy tho Moom | MulmmuiiidriOMl, with 
wlioui I wn^n lucdNMiint war, am I l(uow lio hImo (I(m<pi; whitn*- 
fom J atu propnrtMl mm\ vmAy to Itolp hiui wiiti Uin ihtlN 
and urmiaii of tlm Kin^» u\y Lord, whcinmHivftr tiiul n^ oiVo 
AN lu) Nhull (IdMird inn to do ho; and I likdWiNdf for my pitrt, 
nxpmtt ilmt lio will hulp um with Ium army, towoM, liiu'liourM, 
and munilionM, tind wiili ovt^ryiliinff tlmt J mny riMjulm 
from hJM kingdom ; itnd ilin MliipN which niivtf<iitn to hiM \mvU 
itwy ))iiNM Niifcdy ihrouf<lioui nil ilm Indiitn noii, ittul rdrnivi' 
honour and ffood trtiHimunt nt thu ImndN of tlut WmU and 
fortrtiMMHN of tho Kin^ of J'oriuf(iil.' 

All)U(iuor({Uo ({ooN on to nay— 

' Aud NO 1 intend to driva out of (-nliuut iho Moom, who 
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are the people that furnish the Zamorin with all the revenue 
that he requires for the expenses of war, and after this is 
over I shall give my attention forthwith to the affairs of 
Goa, wherein I can help in the war against the King of the 
Deccan.' 

Albuquerque then adds that Ormuz now belongs to 

the King of Portugal, and that — 

Hhe horses of Ormuz shall not be consigned except to 
Baticala [Bhatkal] or to any other port he [the Rdj4 of 
VijayanagarJ pleases to point out where he can have them, 
and shall not go to the King of the Deccan, who is a 
Moor and his enemy '.' 

These insti*uctions make evident the attitude of 
Albuquerque, his desire to earn the friendship of 
Hindu rulers and his unrelenting enmity to all 
Muhammadans. He had not the absurd notion which 
Almeida attributed to him of desiring to establish a 
direct Poi-tuguese rule all over India. He wished 
rather to pose as the destroyer of Muhammadanism 
and the liberator of the natives. In return for this 
service Portugal was to control the commerce of India 
with Europe. The attitude is not very different from 
that adopted by the English 300 years later, and it is 
a remarkable conception for a statesman at the very 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Before however Albuquerque was able to combine 
operations with the Hindu lUjd of Narsingha he was 
forced, against his better judgment, to make an im- 
mediate attack unaided upon Calicut. Dom Femao de 

* Instructions to Frei Luis ; Albuquerque's CommentarieSf vol. ii. 
pp. 74-77. 

£ 2 
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('oniinho, tlir^ MarNlinl, iiiNiHtod on tliin oxpndiiion 
ai^aiiiHt ilio Zainoriiii on ilio ground that thn Kinf{ had 
ordornd him to dtmtroy (yalictit iHiforo ho rottirnod to 
Portugal. Thn ))rud<fnt An)U(|tior(|tio ondoavourod to 
diHHuado tho Marnhalfbut thn lioadHtronff younf{ nohlo- 
nian umiHtod on having hiH way. Thn ontiro military 
foiTo of tho i'ortngnoHo in Ttidia naihid for (/aliotit, and 
on Jan. 4, 1,5 10, a landing wan nfrroUul in front of thn 
city. Alhtiqttnnjiin dimirnd that a halt nhould thnn bn 
madn, aM thn tnnn worn vnry wnarind, and conid not hnar 
thn wnight of tlinir arnm ))y rnaHoti of thn grnat linat, — 
hut in vain. I In found himnnlf forcnd to comply with 
thn wiHhnH of hiN impntuouN rnlati vo, btit hn did IiIh bnHt 
to aNHuro a nafn rntrnat from thn diNaMtor, which hn 
fonmaWi by ordering J)om Antonio <tn Noronha, aftnr 
btirning tho HhipH in tho port, to romain in rnnnrvn with 
;{00 mnn. Albucptnnjun thnn procoodnd to follow tho 
MarNhal, who waH ra))ldly making hiH way towardH tho 
Zamorin'n palaco. A0 tho MarHhal movod forward 

'Thoro ratlin n^nitmt him twinity or iliirly Nairn, itrttHMl 
with Mwordif and nliicidN, filinuiin^ nlnud in tliiMr aocuN- 
intncid iimnnnr. WIhui Iio (uui^ht wi^lit oi' ilicni ooiitin^ 
li^ainNt him ho h(<^(Ui to chuoklof and naid to (hirtjmr P<*r<«im, 
who waM oloNo hdHitlo him : — " 1h thin your Oidicut tluit yoti 
torrify un nil wiih in \\)Yi\\%\)\V* (Jartpar J'oniira r<«plio<l 
thfvt ho would think diirdrntiily hnforo loti^; for ho would 
waf<or that, if ihoy oould that day prnotraio to iho houm*H 
of iho Zamorin, tlumo littlo nakod hlackH would ^ivo thorn 
iruuhle onou^ch' Tho MnrNlial n^plinl : ^ -" TIuh ix not tho 
kind uf pooplo who will givu mo any trouhlo '." ' 

* A]bu<|U(}nitt(»'» Civmm«ntoWi«, vol. II. p. 67. 
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The Portuguese vanguard under the Marshal 
managed to reach the Zamorin's palace, but the men 
soon scattered to plunder and got into disorder. They 
burnt the palace, but were hotly attacked by the 
Nairs when they endeavoured to retreat. More than 
eighty of the Portuguese were killed as they retired^ in- 
cluding the Marshal and ten or twelve of the principal 
officers. Albuquerque himself was wounded, and all 
the invaders would probably have been cut to pieces 
but for the gallant conduct of the reserve under the 
command of Dom Antonio de Noronha. After this 
repulse, which was the most serious the Portuguese had 
sustained in India, Albuquerque returned to Cochin. 

It is interesting to compare the account of this 
attack on Calicut, as given by Sheikh Zin-ud-din in 
his historical work called the Tohfut-ul-Triujahideeny 
which was written in the sixteenth century : — 

* Now on Thursday, the 22nd day of the month of Ram- 
zan, in the year of the Heju*a 915, the Franks made a descent 
upon Calicut, committing great devastation and burning 
the Jama Mosque which was built by Nakuz Miscal ; and 
they attacked also the palace of ^the Zamorin, hoping to 
obtain possession of it, as that prince was absent, being 
engaged in war in a distant part of his dominions. But the 
Nairs that had been left behind at Calicut, having united 
against these invaders, made an assault upon them, and suc- 
ceeded in ejecting them from the palace, killing at the same 
time nearly 500 of their party ; a great number also were 
drowned, and the few that escaped were saved by flying on 
board their vessels ; having been entirely defeated in their 
designs by the permission of Grod Most High. Now, both 
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Ixtforo tliiN tiinn and itflor it, tliny mftda vnriotiN (I<<NC('ntN 
upon ilia (loiniiiionH of ilio Zamoriti, burning in Ww^w uUiuiIch 
in till nmirly illty vttHHttlH thni w<*i*o lyin^ noar liiN NliornH, 
iind ooniVrring nmH.yrdoni upou upwrinU of Ntivciniy of (bti 
i'liitlii'ul '/ 

AfW thin Horiotm (linafitnr, which Hoomod iiii ovil 
onion for AU)U(|Uor(iuo'H govc^norHhip, tho i^roat 
c'lipiain roiurnod to (*o()hin to bu lioiilo<I of liin 
wonndn. HioknoNN howovnr oould not roproHH hiM 
onoi'ifioH, and ho noon (uinippud liiH floot afroHh and 
took on hoard looo JNa'tuguoNo MohliorN. With tluM 
iloot ho IntonchMl to nail to tho Rod Hoa. Duartu do 
lionioH, who had Hucooodod him an (>aptahi of tho 
Kthiopian and Arabian KoaM, oarnoHtly iniplorod tho 
Oovornor to brinf; him holp at onoo, aUo|{ing thai bin 
HlupH wiu'o roiic^i and unabh) to di)fond tho inland and 
foriroHM of Hoootra. AlbuquiU'(|uo wan woll acciuainicul 
with Kin|{ Kmmanucd'H (hmiro to put an ond to tho 
Muhammadan commoroo by way of tho Rod Hoa. It 
waH tho notion which ho had liiniMolf advooaitul to 
tho King, and itn oxooution wan cmo of tho prinoipal 
ainiH of liin policy. Ilo donirod aUo to roturn to 
Ormuz inordor to puniNh thu MiniNtor, ('ogoatar, and 
iinnly eNtabliNh VortuguoHO influonoo in tho I'ornian 
(iulf. Ilo thoroforo loft Ooohin with twonty-throo 
nhipH on Fob. lo, i.'Jio, and on bin way to tho iNland of 
Ano^iodiva |AnjidivJ, whonoo ho intondi^l to Htari for 
Arabia, ho auohorod oif tho portofMorgou [Mirjfinj. 

' 7'o/(/W^u^ml</<f^/rfo<tn, tmnNUUid l»y Lloiii, M. J. IttiwIundMon fur 
dm Orion UlTmnMlntloit Fund, 1H331 i))). 07 gg. 
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He there considered an alternative scheme of campaign, 
namely, to attack Goa, for it was suggested to him 
by a native pirate or corsair captain, named Timoja 
or Timmaya, that it was a paii)icularly suitable time 
for a sudden attack upon that central port. 

This man played a most important part in the 
history of Portuguese conquest in India. He is re- 
ported to have been a Muhammadan by Correa, and, 
more coiTectly, a Hindu in the Cornvientaries of 
Albuquerque. The first Portuguese captain who had 
relations with this pirate was Dom Vasco da Gama 
during his second voyage to India in 1502. Correa 
says that certain ships — 

' were /ustas of thieves, which, with oars and sails, got 
ii-to a river called Onor (Hondwar), where there was a Moor 
who equipped them, named Timoja. ... This Moor com- 
mitted great robberies at sea upon all that he fell in with, 
and this Moor was a foreigner and paid part of the plunder 
to the King of Gerso;)pa, who was ruler of the country '.' 

Vasco da Gama had on this information burnt 
various ships belonging to Timoja. But the native 
chieftain seems to have borne the Portuguese no ill 
feeling for this, and entered into very friendly relations 
with Dom Francisco do Almeida, the Viceroy. He 
had written to Albuquerque before the ill-fated attack 
upon Calicut, begging the Governor to direct his fleet 
against Goa, and while Albuquerque was on his way 
on this occasion to the Ked Sea, Timoja arrived to 
parley with him at Mergeu. 

* The Three Voyages qf Vasco da Qama^ translated from Correa's 
Lendaa da India : Hakluyt Soc. 1869, p. 309. 
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* Thin mitn/ it in fiaid in thn Cammmiarm of A11)U(|u<T(|tii\ 
' wnn li Hindu by liirtli, vory ohodiunl to Uin nHdrt^fiU of ilu^ 
Kin^ of Portuf<nl ; nud hoin^ n mitn of low origin tiit<l, tin li 
rormiirf raifiod liiniNolf to a poitition of ^roni lionour ^' 

Ho inforinod All)ti(|Uorqtio that tlio Lord of (}(>a wan 
(l<iad, and that f^roat diMHunMionH had afinoji nuumif hiH 
iiobloHi which loft a very favotirahh) <))>|K)rtuinty for 
an attack on tho city. The Oovornor ca11o<l a council of 
hiH captainn, and after conHldorin^j; Tinioja'n ar^nmoniH 
it wan nnantmotiHly roHolvod to put off tho ox])odition 
to tlio llod Hoa and to attack (]oa. 

Tho capture of (Joa \h porhapM tho mont ixn))ortant 
event of All)U(|ucr(iuo'H adminiHtration, and tho ruaHonH 
which lod to it <loi»orvo H))ocial connidcration. TIm^ 
iMiand of (ioa waM Hittuitod tipon tho Malabar coant 
about half way botwcMm J)onibay and (ya])o Ooniorin. 
It wan fomuid by tho nioutlm of two riv<u*H and wan 
thuN oanily fitted for <lofonco. At tho time of itm capture 
there waH a bar at tlio mouth of the harl)otir, allowinf{ 
in full flood HhipN drawin(< three fathonm of water to 
enter, and the anchorage inHide wan almolutely nafe. 
It had alwayM been the centre of an important trade, 
and waH vinited by merchantH of many national i ties. 
])y Homo authoritioH itn tra<le in reprenented an larger 
than that of Oalicui, and at any rate it wan but nlightly 
inferior. From itn hituation and the eane with which 
it could be fortified, it wan W(dl (ltt<ul to become the 
capital of the PortugtH^ne in India. 

Albtiquenpie'H idean, an ban already be<m naid, difFered 

' Albuquur((UM*i VQmm$ntaH(iMf vol. H. p. 61. 
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from those of Almeida in one important particular. 
Albuquerque wished to establish a real Portuguese 
empire, which should rest upon the possession of 
Portuguese colonies owning the direct sway of the 
King of Portugal. Almeida thought it sufficient to 
command the sea, and that the only land stations 
should be a few factories in commercial cities, de- 
fended by fortifications against all assaults. Almeida 
therefore was quite satisfied that the fortresses he had 
built at Cannanore^ Cochin, and Quilon were all that 
was needed ; but Albuquerque considered it derogatory 
for the Portuguese to have their head-quarters on 
sufferance in the capitals of native rulers. He felt 
it would be impolitic to attack the Rdjds who had 
been friendly with the Portuguese, and he therefore 
resolved to establish a Portuguese capital in another 
part of the Malabar coast quite independent of the 
existing factories. Geographically also he considered 
Cochin as too far south for the effective maintenance 
of the Portuguese power in India, and he therefore 
looked out for a more central situation. Goa seemed 
to offer just what he wanted, a good harbour and a 
central situation, while its capture would not offend 
any of the native allies of the Portuguese. 

There was another political consideration which 
also weighed with Albuquerque. Hitherto the chief 
enemies of the Portuguese had been Muhammadan 
merchants, who had, in the instance of Calicut, in- 
duced the Hindu ruler to take the offensive. But Goa 
was the actual possession of a Muhammadan ruler, 
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and itM oonqtKmt would Ntriko a (Uror.t l>low at tho 
growing Mtihatnniadan powrr in India. 

(ioa bolongo<l to various Hindu dynaHtiPM until 
tlio early part of tho fourtoonth oontury, wlion it wan 
con(|uorud by tho Muhatnma<lan NawAb ofllonAwar. 
In 13<^)7, howovori tho Hindu niiniHt<^r of Harihara, 
im^ of Vyayanagari rocon(|uorod tho city, and it 
ronuiinod a part of tho groat Hindu kingdom of 
Hou thorn India for more than Movonty yoarn. In 1440 
tho inhabitantH of tho old city of Ooa attainod thoir 
indopon<hmco, and Moon after foundod tho now city of 
(ioa in anothor part of tho island. ItN trado. <'Hpooially 
in hornoH, iniportod from Ormuz, grow ra])idly, and in 
1470 it waH oonquorod by tho Muhammathm King of 
tho J)oocan, Muhammad BhAh It. Ko groat wan tho 
monaroirH joy at tho oonciuoNt, that it In Htatod in 
Forinhta that ho ordorod ' tlio march of tritimph to ])o 
boaton for Hovon dayH.' 

In 1479 tho ilindu KAjA of T^olgAum, and in 14K1 
tho IMjA of Vijayapagar mado unHtioooNNftil attaokn 
up(m Uoa. Amid tho lator troubloH of tho groat 
HAhmani kingdom of tho Doocan, which occurred 
on tho death of Muhamma<l HliAh il, (ioa fell to 
tho lot of tho Muhammadan kingdom (jf IVijrlpur. 
Tho fotm<lor of thiN king(h)m wan YuNaf Adil HhAh, a 
Hon of Amurad II, Hulban of tho ()tt(mian TurkN. That 
prince had a rnont nmiantio hintory. He wan rcHOUcnl 
by bin mother from being put to death with hiH brothiu'H 
on tho acccMHion to the thr<me of Muhammad It. Ho 
waH Hocrctiy delivered over to a merchant of Uava in 
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Persia who educated him. He took the name of Savdi 
from the place of his education, and is always called 
by the Portuguese historians the Sabaio or Qahaio, or 
the Hidalcao, a version of Adil Kh^. He came to 
India as a slave, but he rose rapidly from a simple 
soldier to the command of the royal body-guard of 
the Bahmani kings, and was eventually made Go- 
vernor of Bij&pur. In 1489 he was crowned King 
of Bij&pur, and under his rule Goa, which formed part 
of his dominions, greatly increased in wealth. 

Yusaf Adil Sh&h erected many fine buildings, in- 
cluding a magnificent palace at Goa. He even 
thought, it is said, of making it his capital, and 
there can be no doubt that he vastly augmented its 
prosperity. But his government was oppressive to 
the Hindu population ; he doubled the taxes, and 
by favouring his own creed made himself hated by 
all his Hindu subjects. When Timoja pressed Albu- 
querque to attack Goa, the Muhammadan Governor, 
whose name, Mdlik Yusaf Gurgi, is rendered by the 
Portuguese Melique ^^fegurgij, had made himself 
especially obnoxious from the cruelties wreaked 
by his Turkish garrison on the citizens. Yusaf Adil 
Sh&h was not dead, as Timoja told Albuquerque, but 
was absent in the interior, and the time was really 
favourable for a sudden assault. A Jogi or Hindu 
ascetic had prophesied that a foreign people coming 
from a distant land would conquer Goa, and the in- 
habitants were therefore ready to surrender the city 
without much opposition to the Portuguese. 
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Influcnood l>y ilicHo eonMidorationfi, and the ar((u- 
innntH of Titriojaf Alhuquimiuu altorod thu dirooiion 
of IiiM armament and oaNt anchor off Ooa barlunir. 
On March j, 1,5 to, Dom Antonio do Noronha, Albu- 
(|tior(|Uc*M gallant nophuw, oroHMcd the bar Avith the 
Hirti)H' boatH of the Portu|^tjcHo ilcct, two galb^yH com- 
manded by l)io|i(o KernandeH <h) Deja and Kimilo do 
Andradci and the ftiHiaH or native boatH of Timoja, 
and Hlormed tlie fortreHH of rajOiuii which In Mituated 
at the entrance to the har))our. Tlie nhipH then entered, 
and on the 3rd of March the city of (iloa Hurrendered 
without making any defence ^ Tlie (Governor for the 
Mtduimmadan King and hiH MoMierM had (led with 
Niich haHte that many fugitivcH were drowne<l in 
croHHing the rivern. Al))tt(]uer<iue entered the city in 
trinmph, an<l proceeded to tlut ]mlace of YuHaf Adil 
Khfth, where IiIm ilrHt meanure wan to ajipoint Dom 
Antonio de Noronha to be (^^aptain of the city, lie 
waM haihtd with Nhouti9 of welcome l)y the pi^ople, 
who Hhowered on him flowern ma<le of gold and nilver. 
The Governor at once prepared to ntrengthen the de- 
fenccH of the city ; the Hhijm* crown were brought anhore, 
and both I\)rttigneHe and naiivcm were H(^t to work to 
build a Ntrong wall round the city, and a citadel. 

Albuquerque waH wtdl aware of the edeet Iuh oon- 

* Tli« drttnn of Uio flrnt c^npturit «»f floii An* kIvoh dlffnn»?itly, TIm« 
(hmtMntarim of Alt»iiqii(irquo n\yi^n Mnn^h ;}, vol. 11. pp. iM\ ou : 
Oorrim, t^mttaiida India^ vol. H. p. 59, myn MiinUi 1. nitiToN, Ddoitdn 
J I, WiHik Vy <t)mpt(tr % iid. of 1777, pp. <t04, 4^5; (lANintihiMlM. 
vol. ill. (wl. of tH;t3, p. [SQ \ Aitd FMrln o HoitMit, A^la I'ttrtuyupaui oU. of 
16CO, vol. 1. p. 137, All Ha JTvbruAry 17. 
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quest would have upon the minds of other native 
sovereigns. He received ambassadors from the Rdj4 
of Vijayanagar, who plainly hinted that their master 
expected Goa would be made over to him. He also 
received ambassadors from the King of Ormuz and 
from Sh&h Ismdil of Persia. These Muhammadan 
potentates- had despatched their ambassadoi*s to the 
King of Bij&pur to incite him to join in a general 
war against the Portuguese. But when they found 
Albuquerque in possession of the city of Goa, they 
adroitly changed the purpose of their missions, and 
made overtures to him instead. Albuquerque received 
them with fair words. He had not abandoned his 
schemes against Ormuz, but he desired to stand well 
with Ismdil Shdh. He thoroughly understood the 
exact position of Ism&il, the greatest of the Sufi Sh&hs 
of Persia, whom the Portuguese always called the 
Sophy, and that Ismdil belonged to the Shiah sect of 
Muhammadans, and as such was the enemy of the 
Turks, who were orthodox Muhammadans. 

Albuquerque nominated Buy Gomes as ambassador 
to Ism^ Shdh,.and the instructions which he took 
with him are very significant of Albuquerque's wide 
range of policy. Buy Gomes never reached the Per- 
sian Coui-t, being poisoned upon the way at Ormuz, 
but part of his instructions deserve quotation : 

* You shall tell Shdh Ismdil how my Lord the King will 
be pleased to come to an understanding and alliance with 
him, and will assist him in his war against the Sultan ; and 
that I, in his name and on his behalf, offer him the fleet and 
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army uiid Atiillory which 1 hnvit with ma, nml ih« fortr«NiMifi, 
iowtiHiiiiul h>nlNhi}»H, wlih)h Ihn Kin^ of JNtriu^til hohU inlii<liii, 
litul I will f(ivu liim nil thiN MUrto li(«lp iii^aitiHi tlm Turl( */ 

In hiM \%sii\\r to tho HhAh, Albu<(ti<<rqiu) layn W(*i)xlit 

hIho upon iho advanta^im which \\\\^\\i bu tlurivml iVoin 

aji allianmt with tltu PortiiKunHn : 

*I l)(ilinvo iliiii with Nmiill imuliln,' lin HiiyH, 'you muMi 
^aiii ilit) l^nrdNliij) uf ilitt diiy of ( Vii'o, uiul nil IiIn kingdom 
luid (lti|)tii)ihiiir.ictN, . . . Jf (loti f^ritni iliiit IIiIn ininrcotirHii 
mid iillituitiii ho miiiliul, ooitto you wiili all yotir powor apdnitt 
ilio oliy of (^ro iind ihti latidN of iho (Iraitd Huliaii whit^h am 
on ilifl hordiTM of your own, and ilia Kin^ my Lord Nlmll piiNH 
ovnr to JdruNaltimand ({ain from him all ihn land on thai Nidu*.' 

ThoHo hlnaH (hmnrvo noiicn ))c)lh aH illuHiraiin^ tho 
pfrainlioHu ooncoiitioiiH of Allniquoniun, and hin Hkilt 
in taking a<lvanU|{u of diNHitnHionH ainon|y( tho fooN of 
th() ( IhriMtian ndi|{ion. To hint (loublloNH It niatlorod not 
whnthor thu MtihaniniadanH ho atUudcod W't'ro HhiahM 
or HunfM— all allko worn inlhhdH ; hut ho wan porfiM^ily 
roady to nuiko umo of tho ono Hoot a^ainnt tho othor. 
llo oalnily put on ono Hido tho doniand of tho IWnian 
anihaHHa<lor that tho Hhiah form of Muhaituna<laniHni 
Mhould bo pro(daiuiod in (ioa, and that iNUtAll Hh/iirn 
nu>noy nhould paNH otu'ront, but ho niWorthcdtmH dih- 
miHHod tho aniliaHHador with fair wordM. 

Albu<|Uoif|uo waN Hoon dintraotiMl from (|UoHtioriN of 
gonoral pcdioy by tho advanoo of thn Kin^ of Hijdpur 
upon tho inland of (}oa with 60,000 nmn. An had 

' InNtruiiilfMiN to Uuy Uonitm; A\h\M{\UH'i\\u»ikihmmmUiih>i^ vol. ii. 
p|i. ii4'tiU. 
I* l«iitttir to HhiUi iMinAil) Albu<|UW(|uu'ii Cymmvntuih'M, vol. il. 

|)1). iii-'Xi4. 
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happened at Ormuz, his captains did not share his 
views. They declared it to be impossible to defend 
Goa, and strongly resented being engaged in the hard 
work of building walls instead of in the more lucrative 
business of collecting cargoes for Portugal. The news 
of the advance of Yusaf Adil Sh&h increased the re- 
luctance of the captains to remain, but Albuquerque 
nevertheless refused to evacuate Goa. The Muham- 
madan king made overtures to him and promised to 
cede to the Portuguese any other port in his dominions 
except Goa, and it was even hinted that Goa itself 
would be given up, if Albuquerque would surrender 
Timoja, who was looked on as a traitor to his country. 
This proposition it need hardly be said was rejected 
with scorn. Eventually, whether from the unwilling- 
ness of the Portuguese captains or from sheer 
impossibility of defence, Yusaf Adil Shdh's army 
made its way into the island of Goa on May 17, 
1 5 10. The Portuguese at first hoped to hold the 
citadel of Goa; but finding the position untenable, 
Albuquerque withdrew his men to their ships, after 
setting fire to the arsenal and beheading 150 of the 
principal Muhammadan prisoners whom he had in 
his possession. 

He then dropped down the river with his fleet, but 
was unable to cross the bar owing to the state of the 
weather. For nearly three months the Portuguese 
fleet remained at anchor at the mouth of the harbour 
of Goa. It was one of the most critical periods in 
Albuquerque's life, and during it he exhibited the 
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hij^hoMt qualitioH of a ootninaiidor. At their anchorago» 
tlio IN)rtuf{u<m() found ihornHulvim oxpcmod t<> tho flrn of 
tho King of HijA[)ur'H artitlory, niountod in ttio canilo of 
Panjim, which had boon abandoned aftt^r thn capture 
of (Jloa. Albuquor(|ue therefore decided to nuike a 
night attack upon thiH poHition. The ilght waH a ilerco 
one. Heveral of the PortugucHO were killed, and it 
waH with difliculty that the garriHon wan exp(dled on 
June 14, 1,510. 

lliiH HUceeMHftil expcflition wan followed l)y an- 
oUku', nmrrnd only l)y the death of the yoting hero 
of the ilnot, Don) Antonio do Noronha. MewH liad 
reached All)U<|tier(|tie that Yunaf Adil Khdh had ))re« 
pare(l a number of ilre-HhipN, which he hitcmded to 
Hcnd down the river to net fire to th<i Porttigu<me (lent. 
Ill) then^fon^ Kent hin boats to reconnoitre. They 
rea<!hnd the dockyard, l)ut in endeavotiring to cut out 
one of the eneniy'H Hhi]m, which wan ntill on thc^ Htockn, 
Doni Antonio de Noronha waH mortally wotinded. 
Ilo died on July 8, and, in the wordH of the 6V>m- 

*Tlifro waN not a Niri^lo pt^rnon in thn wliolo of tlio fli^nt 
wlio wuN not douply affroted, hut oNpcoially Itin tni<!l<s in that 
ho had boon dnprivnd of him at a N(niN<in when ho itioht 
nofddd hiM ))orHotial aHNiNtaitris IiIm advici% and hJH knightly 
oxanipln. ... Ilo wan a sk'^v^ hravo cavalior, and novnr found 
hinmoir plaood in any ))OHiUon whioh oauNcd hini any foar. 
Ilo WAH v(Ty virttieuN, ^ikw^ ^odfuarin^, and vi^ry tnithful. 
Ilo wttN found Mido by Mido with AffonHO do Albu(|ticr(pin in 
ovory one of tho troublon whinh up to tho hour of Iun drath 
had oomo ut)ou him. lie diud at the ago of twonty-lour 
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years, fonr having elapsed since he set out from Portugal 
with his uncle in the fleet of TristSo da Cunha \' 

At no time indeed was Albuquerque more in need of 
help and advice ; his fleet was blockaded in the harbour 
and stricken with famine ; his men deserted in numbers 
and became renegades ; and his captains were in almost 
open mutiny. It was at this time that he ordered the 
execution of one of his soldiers, a young Portuguese 
fidalgo named Kuy Dias, which is treated by the poet 
Camoens as the chief blot upon the great commander s 
fame. It was reported to Albuquerque that Ruy 
Dias had been in the habit of visiting the Muham- 
madan women whom he had brought with him as 
hostages from Goa. There is no doubt that through 
these women information was conveyed to the enemy 
of the state of afiairs in the Portuguese fleet, and 
Albuquerque therefore directed Pedro de Alpoem, the 
Ouvidor — that is, the Auditor of Portuguese India, who 
performed the duties of Chief Magistrate — to try Ruy 
Dias, and he was condemned to be hanged. While 
the execution was being carried out, certain of the 
ca-ptains rowed up and down among the ships crying 
'Murder,* and one of them, Francisco de Sd, went so 
far as to cut through the rope with which Ruy Dias 
was being hanged, with his sword. Albuquerque at 
once determined to maintain discipline. The execution 
of Ruy Dias was completed, and Francisco de Sd, with 
three captains, Jorge Foga^a, Femao Peres de Andrade 
and Simao de Andrade, were put in irons. 

^ Albuquerque's CommeniarieSj vol. ii. pp. 180, 181. 

P 
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Tho oxiont of tho Miiilnrinfj; from HioknimM and starva- 
tion in tho (Innt waH ina<Io known to Yunaf Adil Hh&h 
by (loHortom, and that monarch, with trim diivahy, 
oflnriMl to Nond ])roviHionH to tho Portuf^mmo, Htatin^^ 
that ho wiHhod to con((U(^r thorn not hy Ntarvation hut 
by tho Hword. Albn(|n(^n(Uo roMolvcui to roooivo no 
MUoh aHMintaitoo from liiN onomioM. IIo colhu^tod on 
lM)ard liiM own Nliip all tho wino and food that waM loft, 
wluoh wan boin^; kopt for tlio uho of tlu^ niok, and din- 
])layod it to tho mpHH(*n|i;orN of tho Kin^ of HijApur. 
Throtii^hout thiN difliutilt poriod tho two ^onoraln 
vittd with oaoh othor in ^onoroHity. Ono faot in ])ar- 
tiotilarly worthy of notico. Ytmaf Adil HhAh at tho 
roqmmt of Alhu<|iior(]Uo rofuHod to allow tho Portu- 
guoHo doHortorH, who had joinod him, to oontinuo^oinj^ 
down to tho banks of tho harbour to incit<^ othor 
HoldiorH and Hailorn to donort. At hiHt in Au^amt, \^)\0s 
tho wc^athor ohan^od ; it bommo onoo ntoro poHHiblo 
to croHH tho bar, and tho i\)rtu|^uoHo iloot Nailod away 
from (}oa. Jbit Albuquonpio wan not a nuui to bo 
dopn>HHod by ono failuro. IIo had roHolvo<l that (Joa 
Hhould bo tho capital of Portu/i^uoHo India, and ho 
novor rontixl until ho had attainml hiN ond. 

it waH on Au^UHt i.'; that Albu(|uor(|uo nailod out 
of (Joa harbour, and to hiH Kt'cat joy tho (IrNt nif^ht lio 
Haw waH a Portuji^uoHo H(|uadron of four .shipH which 
liadjuHt arrived from Portugal unch^r tho oonunand of 
J)io|;(o Mondcndo VaHconcclloH. ThoCJovornor Htopp(ul 
for a timo at tho anchora|{o of AiU!ho<liva Inland, and 
then procouditd to ilonAwar (Onor), whoro ho had an 
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interview with Timoja, who had been able to leave 
Goa harbour with his light native galleys before the 
larger Portuguese ships. Timoja gave him informa- 
tion that Yusaf Adil Sh&h had left Goa for Bijapur 
three days after the departure of the Portuguese fleet, 
and also that directly the main Muhammadan army 
had gone the people in the neighboui'hood of Goa had 
risen in insurrection. Timoja therefore pressed Albu- 
querque to make a second attack on Goa as soon as 
possible, which was exactly what the Portuguese 
commander had determined to do. Albuquerque then 
sailed south to Cannanore, where he was met by 
Duarte de Lemos, who had succeeded him as Captain 
of the Arabian Seas. 

Duarte de Lemos told Albuquerque that his 
nephew, Dom Affonso de Noronha, had left Socotra 
in the previous April, and had never been heard of 
again, and the news of this loss increased his sorrow 
for the loss of his other nephew, Dom Antonio. 
Duarte de Lemos took advantage of his position as a 
Chief Captain to entreat Albuquerque to release the 
captains and other gentlemen whom he had imprisoned 
for insubordination in the harbour of Goa. Albu- 
querque accordingly released all except Jorge Foga9a, 
whom he regarded as the ringleader, and some of 
those to whom he showed clemency, notably the 
brothers Andrade, afterwards did him good service, 
and showed themselves worthy of his forgiveness. 

While he was at Cannanore, Albuquerque received 
an ambassador from Mahmtid Shdh Begara, the Mu- 

F 2 
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Imtiitnadan Kinf{ of Ahtimddtidd, infonniiif; hitri tlmt 
Dotn Alfoimo dn NoronliaN Htilp had hnnti wrnoknd off 
thn coant of (ItijiirAt, and thai, ihott^h Dotti AflotiNo 
waN <lrowtHMt, tiumi of hiH ninn worn naviMl and w<*ro 
(hiiainnd hi <uiNt<Mty. Tho iimumi fani iliat Huoh an 
ninha^Hy wan Hitit nhownd how far iho fainn of thr 
^VK^wi IV)t'tii^unh(f mpiain had alnuidy nxtnodod. 

Uurift^ ihiH pnriod (»f waitit)^, two oUior H(|tiadrotiH 
johidd AnMic|ti(U'c|tin tiodMr Urn cofiunatid of (ioiM/fJo <h) 
H(M|(iMira aiMt Joito HimtiIo, niakifi^ iho aniount of ro« 
inforC't'UM'ntN which had n^rnhnd hhn during Urn yuar 
fotiiinnfi HhipN and t.'joo Porini^tiPHo warriorN. Hut hin 
dillMMdtH'N w^^rn not ynt ovnr. Two of thrNo NtjoadronM, 
thoMn of Dio^o Mfuidtm aftd Joilo Hiu't'ilo, had hnnn Ni^nt 
for thn (^xprnHH ptn'poHo, thn fornmr of i;oin^ to Mahi.c«a, 
thd httt<ir of (ixph)rin^ thn llnd Hi*a. Thi«Hn mptahiN 
winhnd to (h^partat onnn on thnirNnvnral niiHMiofiN, and 
(hmiriMl tiot to <M)-opnrato in a Ncnond attack ofi (ioa. 
(iofi(;alo do HiMpn*h'a, on Imn part, diudariMJ tliat hin 
nhipN Wdco MJiipN of hiirdnti atid that it wan hih 
duty to load thnnt wltli nar^o for Portuptl. 

Alhti(|unr(|uo know hrm nai^crly Kiti^ Kuitnanind 
oxpnctod hiN nuirrhant-NhipN, and, likn Warrnn ItaHt- 
ini^N in hi.tcr tiinoH, hn wan forcod to Huhordiiut^to IiIh 
potiti(*al aifim to thn coirtfnnrnial ohjiu'.tn of Idn niri^ 
ph)ynr. iln tluu'nforn Naih^l to ('OC.hin, whtMO hn iti- 
vnHtnd a now 1^(1 ifi thn placn of \m dcnnannd utudn 
attd |i(ot rnady thn nar|i(o for Portugal. Mut, thou^jrh 
hn yiiddnd to Hn(|unira'H rnprnHnntatiofm, hn itmiMind 
upon buing oocontpauioil to (Joa l>y thn miuadronn (d' 
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Diogo Mendes and Joao Serrao. Duarte de Lemos 
was greatly disgusted with this decision, and demanded 
leave to return to Portugal instead of to his station 
at the mouth of the Red Sea. Albuquerque acceded 
to his request, and placed him in command of the 
squadron of cargo-ships which was about to return 
to Portugal. 

The combined Portuguese war-fleet then sailed to 
Hondwar, where Albuquerque was present at the 
marriage of his ally Timoja to a daughter of the R&j& 
of Gersoppa. Timoja pressed the Portuguese Governor 
to attack Goa as soon as possible. He informed him 
that Yusaf Adil Shdh had now gone so far into the 
interior that he would be unable to relieve the city, 
and also that the garrison of Goa consisted not of 
more than 4000 Turks and Persians under the com- 
mand of a general named Basul Kh&n, whom the Por- 
tuguese called Rofalcao. Under these circumstances 
the Portuguese Governor resolved to attack, and in the 
beginning of November he sailed once more into the 
harbour of Goa with twenty-eight ships carrying 1700 
soldiers, accompanied by a large number of native 
troops belonging to Timoja and the Rdjd of Gersoppa. 

On November 25, 1510, the Portuguese assaulted 
the city of Goa in three columns. Each was entirely 
successful ; the Turks fought desperately, and at least 
half of them, or aooo men, were killed. The Portu- 
guese lost forty killed and 150 wounded. Many feats 
of valour on the part of the Portuguese warriors are 
related by difierent chroniclers, two of which deserve 
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tiu^ntion horo. hn tlioy illuNtriitn tho chlvAlrouH aonclunt 
of ihn iNirtUf{uoNo in thoNo dnyN. IN^rhapH iho tnoHt 
Hit'ikin)^ in tho Htory of Dotti Ji>r()nytno ilo Liitui, a 
yoiih^ noblninntti who hnd aaooinpiinuMl Alinoida to 
India, and rantainnd to Norvo iindor AllMi(|Uori|tii'. 
tin waH mortally woundod at thn ntottninK of tlio 
piio of tint fortroNH. 

* And wliil« \\K\ lay m\ iho ^nMOid rto Mciviin«ly Hintck ilmt 
lin oould tUii Mirvivo, liiK lirotliir, Dotn Joito citi Llinih who 
WiiM whfM^lin^ rtmntl. with nIhrrNi otimo upon him; and whrn 
ho htdirld him in mh'Ii a condition, wlili liiN htuul h*ftnihf( 
ti|;(iiinHl. iho widl, ltd oxdainuHl, with many tmriti ** What 
iH t'luN, ht'othrr Y How art Hum 'I " Dom Jm'onymo n^plind, 
" I iim on ihn point of l1niHhinf( UiIn Journry, itnd 1 am 
f<hid, UN it huN ploaHpd Our T^nrd io riMpiiro ihiN wtrvii*n of uto, 
(hilt it huN hnon r.omplrtrd hrrct in 11 in m^'vidn, and in thai of 
iho Kin^ of l*oriu^al." Dom *loflo d(i Lima doidrcM io n*- 
main in company with him ; hut ho iiai<l, *' Uroihrr, ihrnf 
JH no timti for y\\\ to HMnain with mo; go and porform whnt 
In rtMpiirod cd' you. I will romain hrro and llnirih 'my dayn, 
for 1 hav(i no longer any nlron^MJi loft." Ho Dom »loA.o dp 
Lima Icfi him and woni on, fcdlowing afior Iho Moorii; and 
wh(*n tho fortrc^HH had hron oapUnvd and iho Mhoi'm driven 
out, ho roturnml io nrok aftor hJN hroihor, and found him 
ah'oady dciad. I Hhould h(i vi^ry ^u\ io havo hoon oiilior 
ono of iho two hrothrrn |tho (du'onioirr (pmintly mhUj, hui 
1 know not liow to dooido whitdi ono of iho two I mort envy, 

wht'thor Demi dofto do Lima, hocaUKO ho wi*ni io ilp^hi 
whftro Muoh another ono an hiniHolf ocmid ho nn^i wiih, or 
Dont Jrnmymo do Lima, who did not drMJro t<» tomrdy hir« 
woundN, alihouf(li (hoy woro mortal (ii hoing a vrry naiund 
thing f(»r mon io donlro io llvo), hut raihor Nought io advamo 
hill bruthor'w houour, and would uot oonHc»nt io ld» romaiutng 
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behind with him at a time when the other fidalgos and 
cavaliers were carrying on the fight with the Turks within 
the fortress. The decision of this I leave to those who read 
the lessons of this history ; let them judge which of these 
two brothers best performed his obligations *.' 

Another anecdote illustrates Albuquerque's per- 
sonal admiration of warlike prowess. Manoel de 
Lacerda was wounded in the face by an arrow ; but 
nevertheless he killed a mounted Turk, seized his 
horse, and continued to fight with the broken arrow 
fixed in his face and his armour covered with blood. 
At this moment the Turks rallied and attacked 
Lacerda's force with 500 men. Albuquerque, on 
receiving information of this resistance, came up 
with his reserve to the point of danger. 

'As soon as Manoel de Lacerda beheld Affonso de 
Albuquerque, he dismounted his charger and presented it 
to him. When Affonso de Albuquerque saw him with his 
armour all smirched with blood, he embraced him and 
said, '' Sir Manoel de Lacerda, I declare to you that I 
am greatly envious of you, and so would Alexander the 
Great have been, had he been here, for you look more 
gallant for an evening's rendezvous than the Emperor 
Aurelian '." ' 

The moment the victory was won, Affonso de Albu- 
querque gave thanks to God, and promised to erect a 
church in honour of St. Catherine, whose feast day is 
the a5th November, on the site of the gate which had 
been so hardly won. He also conferred the honour of 

^ Albuquerque's Ommi&rdairUs^ vol. iii. pp. 13, 14. 
* Ibid. p. la. 
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kni){hthoo(1 upon Notnn of tho tnoNt (liNtin^fuiHhnd of 
i\\K\ yotmj^or MohliorH, iiinonK whom woro Fn»<lorico 
KorniuuloN, who had bnon iht^ llrHt titan to oni(*r tho 
{<\iy, and Manool da ('tinha, a yotin^t^r mm of \\\\^ 
foniKT cottttttattdor, TriNdlo da ('iittha. 

Ah Hooft aN (ho iWttif^ooNo wnro hi nntiro poHNnfiHhm 
ofdoa, An)U(|ti(«r({tio dit*ocl(ul thai tho Muhatntttathin 
|)opuhU/ion, ttKUt, women and chihlron, Hhotild 1)o pot 
to tho Nwot'd. Th'iN ortK^l htitohory 'in far tttoi'o to 
Albui|ti(U*(|ti(/r4 d'lNorodit than thn hatt^ift); of iltiy DiaH, 
for which tht^ pont ( 'amoonN ho Htrottf^ly oonthumtH hhn. 
It in only partially jttHtilInd l)y A lho({ii(^r(|tio'H hcdit'f that 
tho Muhamtnadann of (loa had bc^havod troach(u*ouHly 
towardN him in tho Hprin^ and had admittcMl Yttnaf 
Adil HhAh into tho inland. It in morn likoly that 
it waM maitily dtio to Alhn(|Unrqtin'H oniHadittK hatred 
againnt tho roli^ion of tho J*ro))hot. Ilo aUo f{avo 
tip tho city to ])ltindor, and for three dayM hiH 
Moldiorn worn ocmtpi<ul in tho work of Hackiti^ it* I to 
th(m Not to work to repair tho walln and rampartN, and 
(iHpocially to rchtiild tho cita<lel. HiN Ionn of tho 
])liU9e in tho Nprin^ made liim partiotilarly anxiouH to 
complete tluN work, and to net an oxainjile ho hinmelf 
<li<l not hcNttato to Not hin liandN to it. Whett tho 
citadel wan completed ho ordered a ntono to ho Net 
up containing tho namoH of all tho captain(^ who 
had Norvod at tho aNHault. Ihit there wan m mtich 
diNNOUNion an to tho order in which (he nanum 
Nhotild bo engraved, overy om^ doNiring to bo flt'Nt, 
that eventually ho placed on it only tlioNo wohIn 
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'Lapidem quern reprobaverunt csdijicantes' — the 
stone which the builders rejected ^. 

It is curious to compaxe with the real history of 
Albuquerque's two occupations of Goa the account 
given by the Muhammadan historian in the Tohfut^ 
uUMujahideen^ but it need hardly be said that the 
bribery to which he refei*s had no foundation in fact. 

* Moreover,' writes the Sheikh Zin-ud-dfn, * the Franks 
having commenced hostilities against the inhabitants of Goa 
and captured that place, proceeded to take possession of it. 
Now this port was one of those that belonged to Adil Sh^h 
(peace to his remains !) ; notwithstanding this, however, the 
Franks having seized upon it, made choice of it for their 
seat of government in India, proceeding to exercise rule 
over it. But Adil Sh^ attacking these intruders, repulsed 
them; he in turn making it a rallying-place for Islamism. 
Subsequently the Franks (the curse of God rest on them !) 
made preparations for a second attack upon Goa, and pro- 
ceeding against it with a vast ai*mament and assaulting it, 
they at last captured it. It is said, however, that they 
bribed over to their interests some of its principal inhabit- 
ants, in which case its capture was not a feat of much diffi- 
culty; and the Franks on thus re-obtaining possession of 
Goa, hastened to construct around it extensive fortifications 
of vast height. After their acquisition of this place, their 
power became greatly increased, every day bringing some 
accession to it : for the Lord as he wills, so indeed does he 
bring to pass V 

* According to Barros, Decade II, BookV, ch. 11, ed. of 1778, p. 558, 
and Correa, Lendas da India, vol. ii. p. 157 ; but in the Commentaries, 
vol. iii. p. 137, this anecdote is told of the building of the fortress 
at Malacca. 

' Tohful'Ul-Mu!Jahideen, Rowlandson's translation, pp. 100-102. 
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A1hiir|Mrtrqim took ^Ui% for Umi imwmd tlm^ At A moMt 
fnvoumblM titommtt, for YuMiif A<Ul HIiAh, hm gulliint 
iitiMtny of tim pntviotiM Nprinf{, ilUnl on ih^emu\mr ,5, 
1,^1 1 a IliN M<m, fMtn&il Adil Hh&tif who HUOGmHU^l him, 
wiM It imr(i \ful, Mul i\w novtivnovH of t)m iliifwimi 
\frovUm*H of hm kitiffdom Hoon U^gun to MhowNif{nM of 
riihtiUioft. IhuUiv tiumi t^lrmttmtiitMum Kumiil KhAn, 
thn prln(t|)ml f^otiMml Mul mlnlnU^r of iho Htiit<) of 
MiJApur, ttimlM, iK^aonliti^ to thit Muhammn^lfin hiNio- 
v'mu I^orUhtA, ittt lirmiifffttiMtttt with thi) J'ortti(;u<tfii(s 
ittnl ronNtmiMil to ihnir riaiiiDln^ \)OHHiminn of (ioA, on 
(MMtHiiion thai/ thny wouM ho NatiM(hi<l with tho InUikI 
Attd wouhl not ttiolMMt thn a<ljoinitt^ diNtrictN, AHmi- 
t\mri\m}'H IhinwrnUarim my iiothitijj of thiN armngo- 
nwni with Kairml Kl)Ait, hut tlnty cotttain a Jnttor 
writtmt hy tho Voviwpiutm^ (iovnrnot* t<i tha youthful 
Kif)f( of filjApur dlnicily aftnr tho mmxM\ capturo of 
Ooa. Tho hittf't' In hotli (uiriotm artd olmracttirmtio. 

' Y«Mi »»Mii«i Willi know/ h« wfoii*, * liow ihu HithHin, your 
(intltf^r, tumi to iiikti tim ^liifm of Maliihiir out of ih«i )m rU 
noil ImrhourN ('film Kiof<, my Lord; wlM^rtiforo it WhN Omt t 
WHM iMMmlrfihind to ^0 lif^nutMt (ion, niid litkit iho oiiy, nod 
tti(irti It In tltiit 1 not now (Nu'uplnd hi huildhiix it viiry Mlron^ 
I'orii'rMM. t wUlt too^i fthoittrnly thiii your iMwt \m\ \m'\\ 
llvhtKi lhn.1. h0 nii^ht knctw too to ho u ninn of xwy word : out 
of v^\i\iVi\ (of lihu I tAmW bo («vor yotu* friond, itod t will 
liftniHi you it^nioMt th(i Kio^ of thti |)on'ttn and it^fiiuHl. yotii* 
t^nHult^ft} iumI 1 will mwnis wW Hm tiorm^N tlmi nrrivn hero 
io \)^ cnri'lrd til your itiiiiiouM ntid your ouirU, in orddt' Unit 
you tuny hiwti poMt^Mftion of ilunu, Kniu would t timi ilm 
tutirolmuiii uf your litud would ootne witli widio wtuirM And 
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all manner of merchandize to this port, and take to yours in 
exchange merchandize of the sea, and of the land, and horses, 
and I will give them a safe conduct. If you wish for my 
friendship, let your messengers come to me with your com- 
munications, and I will send you others on my part, who 
shall convey to you my communications : if you will perform 
this which I write unto you, hy my aid shall you be able 
to gain possession of much land, and become a great Lord 
among the Moors. Be desirous of performing this, for thus 
it shall be well with you, and you shall have great power ; 
and for all that the Sabaio, your father, be dead, I will be 
your father and bring you up like a son ^' 

The conquest of Goa had an immense effect upon 
all the sovereigns on the western side of India. Not 
only did the Muhammadan King of Ahmaddbdd send 
ambassadors to Albuquerque asking to make an 
alliance with him, but the Hindu Zamorin of Calicut, 
hitherto the principal foe of the Portuguese, also sued 
for peace. Albuquerque took a high hand with the 
latter ; too much Portuguese blood had been shed in 
Calicut for him to desire a treaty of alliance. The 
only terms he would accept were that he should have 
permission to build a fortress in the very heart of 
Calicut commanding the harbour. As the Zamorin 
would not accept these terms, whibh would leave 
his capital and his commerce at the mercy of the 
Portuguese, the negotiations were broken off. With 
Mahmud Shah Beg&*a, King of Ahmaddbdd, com- 
munications were carried on in a more friendly tone. 
The King promised to release the men who had been 

^ Albuquerque's CofmrnemiarieSj yol. iii. pp. ao, 21. 
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wnw'kod with Dotti Aflnimo do Noronha, find ordc<rnd 
tlip Kiiiir iliiHiiin to Iravit Ii'in doiniitiotm itt onon. Ho 
(•v<ii oin^nMl thn iHliuid of Dill an a niUt for a Portu- 
^\\K\m fortrcNH, hut Alhii(}tt(^r(|iio had not Nufllnii^nt 
Htn^u^th iti Jn<lia at that nioitinnt to atuuipt thn oil'i^r. 
Thn (ujnqtnmt of'(j|oa, hoth in itH iinnmdiati^ aiul in 
itN tiltiniatn n«HultH, wan onn of thn ^n«ati*Ht anhinvn- 
nn^ntH of Alhii<|iinr({un'H ^ovt^rnorHJiip. It pivn thn 
l'ortii|j;unNn a ('oiiiinni'n,ial and pohtinal <Mipitnl ; it 
nhowiui thn nt^i^dduMirin^ ndnrn, hoth Hindu and 
Muhanitnndan, that thn Portu^unHn intnndnd to rn- 
niain on tho Malahar noant aH a /^ovntnin;^ pownr, and 
not Hiinply, litcn tlin Arah MoidiiHi an a n.ointnnrnial 
nonimunity ; and thn ^alhintry nhown in tlm final 
aHHault, aH wnll aH during thn Hojourn of \\\is llnnt in 
tlm Imrhour of (Joa, ])rovnd to thn pnopin of India that 
a nnw warrior rann liad conm ainon/{Nt thc^in. ItH 
ultitnatn rnmiltH am (|uito an important. (Joa, hy tlu^ 
])oli(!y of tlm HunnnHHorn of AII)U(|unr<pin, nonncntral/inl 
tlin wlioln tradn of tlu^ Malal^ar noant. To innrnann 
tlin proHpnrity of (Joa tlin narlinr nnntnm of trades 
Nunh an (valinut and (W.ldn and Cjuilon, wc*rn pur* 
pOHnly dnprivnd of thnir frnndoni to huy and Hidl ; 
Ooa hnnanin thn Hnat of thn Vic*.nroyH and (iovi^rnorn of 
iVirtu^unnn Jndia; itn wnalth ))aHHnd into a ])rovnrh; 
and th(>Uf{h tlin ({lory of (h)l(h*n (Joa Jantnd hut a 
Cisntury ', it wan <lurin){ that cnntury onn of thu niont 
Hplnu<Jid citinH on thn fann of thn ('arili. 

' On tho liii««r hiMlory of Oott, h<j« JIutiitir'N lfn$MriaX QamUuit t\f 
huUUf it4. ititi$f vuL V. i»\*» Jui 105. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Rule op Albuquerque (continued) 

The Conquest of Malacca and Relief of Goa 

Albuquebque's first thought after the completioD 
of the fortifications of Goa was to provide for its future 
government. He determined to leave the place with 
the bulk of his forces as soon as possible, for the 
sacked and partially burnt city was unable to supply 
sufficient provisions for all his men. He accordingly 
appointed Rodrigo Rebello to be Captain of the foi*tress 
of Goa, Francisco Pantoja to be Alcaide- Mor or Chief 
Constable, with the right of succeeding Rebello in 
case of accident, and Francisco Corvinel to be Factor. 
It was more difficult to find a governor for the island 
as distinguished from the city. This post he had 
conferred, after the first capture, on his ally Timoja, 
but he now selected a celebrated Hindu captain, who 
was much respected by the Hindu population, called 
by the Portuguese Merlao or Milrrhao, probably ver- 
sions of Malhar Rao. This man was the brother of 
the R4jd of Hondwar and had won distinction by 
defending Goa against the Muhammadans in former 
days. He agreed to pay a sum equivalent to about 
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£;)o,ooo a yniu* for thn privilni^n of |{ovnrnin^ thu 
inland of (loa. Uiidi^r iho ooininand of ito(lri((o 
Hol)oll(», Allai<|ii<^rquu Inft 400 Poriu|{ii(mo NoldiiU'M, 
to^otlior with plniity of artilhu'y and aininuiiition, for 
iho (h^foTtms of ihu fortrnHH. 

Thd (Jovnrtior thi^n rtmolvod to Httt out at onno for 
tho Jiiwl Hna. Kin^ Ktntnatnuil, whoHo main ich^a it 
waH 1.0 (^loHo ihiH rotiin to rontnuirrn, luul dimoUxl him 
to (liHitiantlo tl)(t fortroHH on iho iNland of Hi'motra, 
owin^ to thn ilifliculty of ^()ttin|i( proviHionn, and to 
o<MMipy Adnn inNtmul. Wltnn thin domHton hticsanu) 
known, I)io|^o Mi^ndnN, wlio had ))iutn Npocially or- 
(h*r(ul to Mahu)(!a, murmurnd hnidly, and diudariMJ hin 
intention of h^avin^ tho Oovnrnor and at on<in dn- 
pfirtin^ witit hin hrpiadron wcHtwardn. Alhn(|urr(|un 
dXpoHtuhitod with Itim; ho )HMnt(^d out that fotir 
HidpH »otild not (M)!U(uur th<i MahiyH, aitd ar|{tnul that 
thnir tn'atmnnt of tho lirnt \\)\\\\^\\mi\ N(|tiadron 
niiownd that tlioy would not ))nrmit tho Portu^urHH to 
oi^on uj) tradft witliout ilrHt \m\\\^ <lnfnatnd. I In nvon 
wliowod Diofjo M(ind(iN a Inttnr whicJi had arrived 
from tho Portu^unno Factor loft at Mahutoa, ntatini; 
that ho and hin oomradoH wnrn knpt aH priMonnrn. 
Jlo promiHtMi that, an Hoon an thn Kin^*H comman<lH 
with rni^ard to tlio Hod Hna luid hnnn carrind out, Ih* 
would hiniMolf procnnd with a ])oworful finot to tin* 
Malay Poninntda, and <irndy oHtahlinh I*ortuKU(^H( in- 
tluonco in tltat <|uartor. 

J)io^o MonduH folt tho forco of tluiHo arf(um(*ntN, hut 
tho maNtor of hin flaijNhip, DiniN i>ornicho, would not 
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agree, and setting sail crossed the bar of Goa harbour 
on his way out. The Governor at once sent a ship, 
under Jaym^ Teixeira, with orders to make Mendes 
return by any means in his power. Since the master 
would not shorten sail, the ship was fii*ed on and 
forced to return by the destruction of its main yard. 
Albuquerque forgave Mendes, but ordered Cerniche to 
be executed, which sentence was not carried out, but 
the master was instead sent back to Portugal in 
custody. Nevertheless the persistency of Mendes 
and his men seems to have greatly influenced Albu- 
querque, for finding in Feb. 151 1, when he sailed out of 
Goa harbour, that it was impossible to sail westward 
owing to the monsoon, he resolved to make his way 
to Malacca. He first sailed to Cochin, where ha ap- 
pointed Manoel de Lacerda to be Captain of the 
Indian Sea with supreme authority, and he directed 
that Lacerda 8 orders should be obeyed as if they 
were his own. 

Albuquerqu.e's conquest of Malacca ranks second 
in importance among his great feats of arms to the 
capture of Goa. It gave the Portuguese the complete 
command of the spice trade, and eventually of the 
Chinese and Japanese trade. It struck the final blow 
at the Muhammadan commercial routes to Europe. 
Hitherto the Portuguese had only secured the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, and Muhammadan vessels, 
largely manned by Arabs, still collected the produce 
of Bengal and Burma, of Sumatra and the Spice 
Islands, of Siam and China, at the great commercial 
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port of iho Malay PntiiiiNiila. Al))uqtiorr|un rcHolvod 
to nltnok ih'm iradn 1)y holding ilin tnotiih of ihct Hod 
Hoa, l)iii it N<uMn<Ml to hifti of ovori tnorn niflcany to 
mm\ uj)()ti till) hna<I(|tiartnrH of tho trado ttHnlf. 

Thn (uty of Malacca, with itM Hplnndid liarlmur, 
wan tho capital of a w<^althy Muhatntnadan Sultan. 
'Y\\\\^ tiuniH anccHtot'H wnnt naid U) havo cotno from 
tho nci^hhotiriitK inland of Java, and to havo Ixum 
converted to iHl^ni Honio aoo ynarM hoforo. Oonntant 
war had ]m\\\ wn^nd bntw^MMi the Kin^N of Siain, who 
fortncrly rnhul the whole jycninHula, and the JavancHe 
inunifi^rafitH ; hut the latter had held their owtt, and liy 
a wine encoiira^efncfit of conuiH*ree had heconie very 
W(»althy and powerful. The trade of Malacc^a with 
Ifidia in naid hy the Portu^uer4e chrofdelerH to have 
hei^n largely in th<^ hafidN of nierchiintM front OiijarAt, 
and when the Porlu^ueHe (H)n(|uered the city it wan 
inhahiUid hy iruui of n(^arly <wery KaMtert» race, 
IlitiduH from both nideN of hidia, Arahn, ('hinene and 
JavatK^Hc. It iN mi^ntioned that on their arrival tln^ 
found, aniofi^ other oIIIcim'm, four fnen holdini^ tlu^ title 
of Xahatidar (HhAh-i-Handar) (»r (Japtain of the Port. 
TheHo four men are exprcHHly Ntated to have Imm^u 
l^overnom of dillenuit dintrictH, an<l tlu«y are naid to 
have helofii^cd to four didertuit nationaliticN itnd to 
rule over the Ohim^Ne, the ilavaniHie, the (JujanUiN 
and the Hen^aliH reNpcetively. ThiH divinion prohahly 
fairly inilicaten the chief nationaliticH of tlu* merehaniH 
of Malacca. 

Malacca wan ilrnt viNite<I hy a Kuro])ean H(|uadrnn 
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on September 11, 1509. Diogo Lopes de Sequeira had 
been despatched by King Emmanuel with instruc- 
tions to explore the island of Madagascar, and after- 
wards to proceed to the Malay Peninsula, which was 
well known to the Portuguese king by its classical 
name of the Golden Chersonese. The arrival of 
Sequeii-a in India during the viceroyalty of Almeida 
has been already noticed, and mention has been made 
of the Viceroy's wish that he should take over the 
government in the place of Albuquerque. Sequeira 
declined this offer and sailed for the Malay Peninsula 
with his squadron of five ships, but he so far com- 
plied with the Viceroy's wishes as to carry with him 
the chief friends of Albuquerque, and notably his 
most constant supporter, Ruy de Araujo. 

Sequeira visited Sumatra, and safely reached 
Malacca. He was favourably received at first by the 
Sultan, and sent ashore Ruy de Araujo to fill the 
perilous post of Factor. As a lucrative trade seemed 
likely to spring up, the Portuguese captain proceeded 
to land a large quantity of goods together with several 
Portuguese clerks. But as usual the Muhammadan 
merchants soon showed their jealousy of the Portu- 
guese, as they had always done on the Malabar coast. 
The Bendara, or native Prime Minister of Malacca, 
listened to the suggestions of the Moslem mei*chants, 
and formed a plan to destroy the whole Portuguese 
squadron. It was resolved to invite all the officers to 
a grand banquet at which they should be suddenly 
murdered, and in their absence it was believed 
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that tho fihi|m might l>o oaHily tak(*n. A Javanimo 
woiriaii, who luul fallun \n lovo wiili onu of thu I\)rtu- 
guoHu, Hwain out to thoir nhipH and gavo warning 
of tho plot. Tiiu J\)rtugiumu oflloiU'H in oonHotiuunco 
(Icdlinud to land, and an Hoon an thuir dotonnination 
wiiH nuidu known, thu Malay h mi upon tho factory, 
and nmdo Uuy do Araujo and about twunty nu*n 
whom ho had with hint priNonorn. 

Thoy d<^f(m(hMl thonihulvon gallantly, Init Hnquuira 
niado no (^iiort to aHHiNt thi^nt, and Hailod away out 
of tho harbour, ilo waH obligod boforo leaving tho 
poninHula to burn two of Iuh nhipH for want of mon 
to navigaio thotn, and with tho othor thn^t ho niado 
hiH way to Xn<lia. Whun ho rnaoluul tho Malabar 
tioant and touuhod at (W)coulilo (KAyonkolani), ho 
hoard that tho Marnhal had plaood An)U(|uor({uo in 
powor, and that Ahuoida had ch^partiul. Ho({uoira, 
foaring tho vongoanoo of Al))U(|Uor(|Uo, at owm Nut nail 
for Portugal, Honding Iuh othor two vcmnolH undor tho 
conunand of Nuno Vaz do (JaHtollo-iiranoo to join tho 
(Jovornor at (Joohin. Jt waM to wroak vongoanoo on 
tho Hultan of Malacca and to open up trado thoro 
that tho Hquadron of Diogo MondoM do VaHconocdloH 
had boon Hont from Portugal in 15 lo; l)ut, aH han 
boon related, in Mpito of tho captaiuH wIhIioh, ho and 
Iuh men hiul boon dotauiod ))y Al)iU(pior(|uo to tako 
part in tho Hccond capture of (Joa. 

Uuy do Aratijo wrote a pathetic hotter to Albu- 
quoniuo, doMcrilung tho manner in which ho and liin 
compaziionM were treated, lie told Iuh friend that 
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there were nineteen Portuguese alive at Malacca, 
who had been greatly tortured to make them turn 
Muhammadans. He also said that they had been 
very kindly treated by a Hindu merchant, named 
Ninachatu, who had secured the means for the de- 
spatch of the letter. He begged Albuquerque, for the 
love of God, to keep them in remembrance, and rescue 
them out of their captivity; and he also requested 
that the kindness of the Hindu merchant should not 
be made known for fear that the Moslems of the 
Malabar coast should give information to their co- 
religionists at Malacca. 

It may well be imagined that Albuquerque was not 
sorry to go to the rescue of the Portuguese prisoners. 
He would have postponed this duty in order to obey 
the king's express commands ; but now that the winds 
forbade him to sail West, he determined to sail East. 
He started with eighteen ships, carrying 1400 men ; 
and though he lost one gaUey at sea, he arrived safely 
at the port of Pedir in the island of Sumatra, in May, 
1511, with the rest of his fleet. At that place he found 
nine of the Portuguese prisoners, who had escaped 
from Malacca, and he then made his way slowly to the 
great city, which was said to contain a population of 
over ioo,cxx) inhabitants. 

For weeks negotiations went on with the Sultan of 
Malacca. The main point at issue was the surrender 
of Ruy de Ai^aujo and his fellow-prisoners. Albu- 
querque declared he would make no treaty with the 
Sultan until the prisoners were delivered, and the 

a ci 
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Hnlian on Iuh park wnrt romilvc^ not to give) thorn 
up until a trraty of ]H)a(M) had ))oon HigtUMl, Undor 
thoHfi eiivuuiHtancoH AlbutpK^njUo wrottt to tlin Factor, 
inllinf( hitn that hn and hm nonipanionn niUMt lioar 
th(/ir hardHldim with pationcn. Huy do Araujo xk^ 
plind in torniH whioli mIiow tho gallant Hpirit of tbo 
I'ortugut^Ho at that ])oriod. 

Miod Kt'iiiii,' lti< mild. ' iliiii iicitlinr \\\\y flpoi of ilici King of 
Porlii^nl, ncir IiIh I'nrtii^ticNo Hliindd mrnivo iin,y iifTnint (ir (Hn- 
rotnfiiuro in ordrr in tiui1<tf IiIm lifo Mocurn, for lio whn iiIno on 
IiIh purl. hointd io din lor the HiTvion of (lod iiiid Ium King, and 
Inr (.)i<^ lihoriy of liiM roind.i7tn<'n, and ho h<dd it 1o hn a good 
foHiiiMi (nt* him thill. Our Lord hud pliiord him in a MtiUo whrrn 
lio (Miidd dio for \m W\\^ V\\\\\\ ; and iin for hiitiHolf and Iuh 
rompanionH, hn nhotdd not iUil to do what wuh Im^hI for iho 
m*rvinn (d* tlin Kin^ of Porln^ul, for thny wnro now ({ttiin rn- 
ni^nnd to anything ihai noidd hitppnn to thnm ; and he 
wotd<l havn AiVonno dn Alhu(|iinr<|Un to know that tho King 
of Mahuu'ii waf< nml<in^ ready aH fant an waft poNnildn, nnd 
Ihai it wan thn (InjarAtfM wiio wnro at work day iind night 
upon thn fortifinution of thn NtonkadnM, for fhcHo worn tho 
prinnipal pnopht who nould not hnar that thn Portu^nnM) 
Mlimihl got a footing in thn hind ; an<l if iho Portu^ttnm) 
attuok upon thn city Hhould })0 dnnidnd uj)on, it ou^ltl to l>o 
put into nxnnution aM cpunkly nM nould hn, without wanting 
any tn(»rn tinin in diNnuMf<inK tnnuM of ii^rnnni(«nt (»r nniking 
dnmiindH for Ihn Hurrnndcr (d' tho OhriNlinnH; for ho inuNt 
know for nnrtiiin that tho \^\\\\t, would not rnMtorn them 
oxocpt undnr nompulHion ; and ho waH now hnnonio ho pullod 
up with ])rido whnn lio Nurvoynd thn grmit numhnr of fomi^n 
NohlinrM that hn had, that hn thought of nothing Iohh than 
actually rapttiring tho Porttif<unNo flout*/ 

^ AlbU(AUor^uo'i Ovmrntn^aWM, vol. 111. |)p. pu, 93. 
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Acting on the unselfish advice given to him, Albu- 
querque sent some boats to set fire to the ships in 
harbour and the water-side houses. The Sultan im- 
mediately gave in, and sent Ruy de Aran jo and his 
companions safely on board the Portuguese fleet. Ne- 
gotiations still continued^ and Albuquerque became 
convinced at last that the Sultan was endeavouring to 
delay him until the change of the monsoon should 
make it impossible for him to return to India that 
season. He therefore resolved to attack Malacca at 
once. Ruy de Araujo informed him that the key of the 
city was a certain bridge which united its two portions. 
The Governor divided his forces into two battalions, 
which were to attack the bridge from either ex- 
tremity; and he fixed the day of his patron Saint, 
St. James the Greater, July 25, for the assault. 

One division was led by Dom Joao de Lima, Gaspar 
de Paiva, and Femao Peres de Andrade ; the other 
by Albuquerque himself and Duarte da Silva. Each 
did what was required, and the bridge was carried. 
The Governor then gave orders to build stockades 
on each side of the bridge, in order that they might 
spend the night there ; but the men became wearied 
by the constant attacks made upon their position, and 
towards the evening the Portuguese set fire to the 
city and returned to their ships. Special mention is 
made of the use of elephants duiing this action, but 
the animals were wounded and did more harm to the 
Malays than to the Portuguese. 

The withdrawal of his tired-out soldiers did not 
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(liHlMuu'i(in Alhu(|uor(|uo, and hn niHolvfMl to nail a 
(louiKiil of hiH captaiuH to o))tftiu i\mr oonnont to 
rniiowitiK tho attank with Uin idna of ix^rinaiioiitly 
o(smip)/inf{ tlio oity, and l)uil(lin^ a fortrcHM thorn; 
for ho had (^xporit^nood hotli at Orinux and at (Joa tho 
\f;viHii dintaHto oittoriaintul l)y tho Portuji^uoHo oaptainn 
for tho work of hiiildinf{ fortroHHcN. Tho polioy of 
AhiM^ida, who profnrnwl faotorioM to fortn^HNON, ha<l 
alwayH plonty of adhor(«ntH who oouhl not approoiato 
t)io iniporini noticnm of AlhtKiutUfpns 

A n^poi't in ^ivm of tho Hpoooh which Allniquoniuo 
in Haid to havo doliv<u*od to Idn oaptainn, Imtli in 
(Jorroa and in th<» (UymiueviavlvH. It ih not prol)ablo 
tikat 1)0 aotually H|>oko thoHu wohIh, any nioro tlian 
tlio Kotnan gt^noraln in lavy niado uho of tho vory 
HtuitoncMm attril)utod to thoni. Hut tho lan^ua^o ih 
thoroughly oonnonant witli AliMupioniiio'H oharaotor, 
and oxliihitH tlio ainm of hin polioy no olc^irly tliat tho 
oration doHorvim ((notation. Tito toxt )ioro nolot^tod ih 
that of tho (hwvmt^Hiarim^ which in fullor than that 
yivon hy (^orn^a. 

*HirN/ \\is In ropnrlod to liiivf Nitid, 'you will havo no difD- 
tiulty in r(<rnaniluiritif( that whun wo dooidrd upon ii(tunldii(( 
tluH (tiiy, it wiiH with tho (loionuiniitiou of liuiMin^ a forlroHN 
within it, for no it appoaroil to all to ho nocoHMary ; and jiilor 
having onpturt^d i(, 1 wan unwilling to lot hlip tho pohhOHNJou 
of it, yot, horatiHo yu all advinod mo to do ho, 1 lol'i it and 
withdrow ; hut hoiti^ now roady, aH ynu hoo, to put my handw 
upon it ngain onco moru, I loariiod that you had alroady 
ohatif^od your o)iiid(m: now thiw oanooi ho Imuuiuho tlio 
Muum liavtt dtintiHjyed tlto havt pari of un, hut uu aocuunt ui' 
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my sing, which merit the failure of accomplishing this un- 
dertaking in the way that I had desired. And, inasmuch 
as my will and determination is, so long as I am Governor 
of India., neither to fight nor to hazard men on land, ex- 
cept in those parts wherein I shall huild a fortress to main- 
tain them, as I have already told you hefore this, I desire 
you earnestly, of your goodness, although you all have 
already agreed upon what is to be done, to freely give me 
again your opinions in writing as to what I ought to do ; 
for, inasmuch as I have to give an account of these matters, 
and a justification of my proceedings to the King Dom 
Manoel, our Lord, I am unwilling to be left alone to bear 
the blame of them; and although there be many reasons 
which I could allege in favour of our taking this city and 
building a fortress therein to maintain possession of it, two 
only will I mention to you on this occasion as tending to 
point out wherefore you ought not to turn back from what 
you have agreed upon. 

« The first is the great service which we shall perform to 
Our Lord in casting the Moors out of this country, and 
quenching the fire of this sect of Muhammad so that it may 
never burst out again hereafter ; and I am so sanguine as 
to hope for this from our undertaking, that if we can only 
achieve the task before us, it will result in the Moors resign- 
ing Lidia altogether to our rule, for the greater part of them 
^-or perhaps all of them — live upon the trade of this coun- 
try, and are become great and rich, and lords of extensive 
treasures. It is, too, well worthy of belief that as the King 
of Malacca, who has already once been discomfited and had 
proof of our strength, with no hope of obtaining any succour 
from any other quarter — sixteen days having already elapsed 
since this took place — makes no endeavour to negotiate with 
us for the security of his estate, Our Lord is blinding his 
judgment and hardening his heart, and desires the completion 
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(if ihiH iifliilr of Mnliidan. : for whmt w« wort^ oomtnHiltiK our- 
Nrlvm to ilid ImHinnNii of rruUiitf( in ilia Htrnitft of thd UikI 
Htiti, wtuTo ilm Klujifof Poriu|i(ttl litul oftdit orilmd iitci to ^o 
(for it witH thrra ihitt 1 1 In UiKhntiNH douMidt^rrd wt^ mnild dut 
<lowo iho mmiinttroti whiah ilia MoorN of (Vim, of Mt*m'ti, 
fifiit of Jmldith (larry on with tln'Ntt piirU). Our Lord for IliH 
Nt^rvioe tliouf^lti rl|i(lit to load iin hither; fnr wh^n Mftlitot^ii 
iff tiikmi, tint plttonN on tlio HtriiitN ntu»it bo Hlnit upi itnd 
thc^y will navor tnoro b« nbb tu introdiuin thdir NiilotiN Into 
th()N0 ptumiN. 

* And ilm otlittr nmwm In tho nddltJnnal Mt^rvion whlrli wa 
nIoUI rnndrr to tho Kin^ Doni Mnnotit in tnldn^ thin aityi bd- 
( HUMd it In Urn bditdquiirtdrM of nil iho npiodH iind dru^N whiah 
thd Moon* citrry ov^ry ymr hdnrw to tho Htriiitu, without <mr 
btMOK M'hlo to provdnt thdm from mo doin^ ; but if wo dttpriva 
thtini of thix, tliair nntdt^nt tnarknti tharo dodN not rtinuiln for 
tlinm M ulnKld port nor a ¥\\\\i\is nit nation no oomniodiouN in 
tho whoio of tlu*No jiartN, whoro thoy dan oarry cut titdir trado 
In thdNo thin^N. Kor aftor wo worn in iinNNONNlnn of tho 
pdpprr of Malabar, novar nioro did any reaoh (-airo, (ixoc|)t 
tliat whioh tho MoorN darridd thither from th^Ni pitrtN, atid 
tho forty or fifty NhlpH, whinh Mail ht*noo ovory yoar tadan 
with all NortN of NpiooM bound to Moroa, oiinnot bo Ntiippml 
without f(rdat oxp^uMO and lar|i(o tlotitN, which niUNt nt'ooH- 
Marily druiNci about continually in thti oiling of ( ^apo ( *oniorin ; 
and tho pop|Htr of Malabar, of whicdt thoy may hopo tii ^ot 
Nomo portion, broauNO thoy havo tho Kin^ <>f CVlinut on 
thdir nmIo, In In (mr liandN, undt^r tho oytiN of tlio (jovdrnor of 
India, ft*om whom tho MoorN oannot carry off no much wiUt 
impunity an thoy hopo to do \ and I hold it aN very certain 
that, if wo tako thlH trado of Malaooa away out of thrir 
handN, ( -airo and Mooaa will bo oniiroly ruinod. and to Vcnico 
will no NpiaoN bo oonvoyodi oxoopt wltat bar nnucihiudN go 
and buy in Portugal. 
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' But if you are of opinion that, because Malacca is a large 
city and very populous, it will give us much trouble to 
maintain our possession of it, no such doubts as these ought 
to arise, for, when once the city is gained, all the rest of the 
kingdom is of so little account, that the King has not a single 
place left where he can rally his forces ; and if you dread 
lest by taking the city we be involved in great expenses, 
and on account of the season of the year there be no place 
where our men and our fleet can be recruited, I trust in 
God's mercy that when Malacca is held in subjection to our 
dominion by a strong fortress, provided that the Kings of 
Portugal appoint thereto those who are well experienced as 
governors and managers of the revenues, the taxes of the land 
will pay all the expenses which may arise in the adminis- 
tration of the city ; and if the merchants, who are wont to 
resort thither — accustomed as they are to live under the 
tyrannical yoke of the Malays — experience a taste of our 
just dealing, truthfulness, frankness and mildness, and 
come to know of the instructions of the King Dom Manoel, 
our Lord, wherein he commands that all his subjects in 
these parts be very well treated, I venture to affirm that 
they will all return and take up their abode in the city again, 
yea, and build the walls of their houses with gold ; and all 
these matters which here I lay before you may be secured to 
us by this half-turn of the key, which is that we build a 
fortress in this city of Malacca and sustain it, and that this 
land be brought under the dominion of the Portuguese, and 
the King Dom Manoel be styled true King thereof, and there- 
fore I desire you of your kindness to consider seriously the 
enterprise that we have in hand, and not to leave it to fall 
to the ground */ 

After having made use of some such arguments as 

* Albuquerque's OofmrnefiiarieSf vol. iii. pp. 115- 119, 
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thoH<^ Alluuiuorqno ordt^'od a Nocoml attack on tho oity 
of Malacca, 1 1 in HticctmM wah ah cotnplntn am it had 
been on Ht. Janum* i)Ay, Ixit tlic i^ortu^ntmc on thin 
occAHion, inNt<«ad of evacuating the place, at onoo coni- 
nicncful to ))uild a fortrcHH. The Hid tan waH driven 
out of the city, atid van purnued into the interior by 
an army of 400 Portugucmo and 600 Javaneno. 

Tlte contingent of JavaneNe HoldierH waH o))ta{ned 
))y an alliance which Alhu(iuer(|ue nmde aH Hoon 
AH he waH in occupation of MAlacca. When the 
Hultan fled, the PortugueHe (leneral ordered hin men 
to Hpare the wandiouHCH aiul other jiropejiy of Nina- 
ehatu, the Hindu merchant who han been numtioned 
an the kin<lly ))enefactor of ]tuy de Araujo and hin 
compatnonH in captivity. TIuh leniency cauned other 
iiinduH to anlc Albu(iuen|ue for hin prottmtion. lie 
willingly granted it, an<l a])point(Ml Ninachatu an 
HUperintendent or governor of all the IlinduM in the 
city. Then an aged Javanene, who had turned Mu- 
hannnadan an<l wan poHHCHHed of great wealth ancl 
inilueiuus nanted Utemuta itfijit, alno made hin hu))- 
nuHNion, and wan appointed head of the Javan<^He 
community, ile it wan who Hupplied the X'ortugueHc 
with the force of 600 Javanene Holdiern. 

Nor were thcHe the only luitive trading com- 
muniticH which the Portuguene (lov(U'nor favoured, 
lie gave partioidar encouragement to the Ohitu^He, the 
DurmoHc, who are gf^nerAlly OAlled by the chronidern 
PeguH, And the JjoochewAnn ; but he deelAred WAr to 
the doAth with tho MAlAyn, both ah MulmmmAdAnN 
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and as the former rulers. In spite of the assistance 
which the old Javanese chieftain had rendered him, 
Albuquerque was soon placed on his guard against 
the ambitious projects of Utemuta Bdjd. Ruy de * 
Araujo gave information that he was at the bottom 
of the plot formed in 1509 for the massacre of the 
Portuguese, and that it was his son who had sworn 
to assassinate Sequeii*a with his own hand. He 
further declared that if Albuquerque sailed away and 
left Utemuta R^jd in power, there would soon be an 
end of the Portuguese domination in Malacca. 

Albuquerque gave heed to the warning, and when 
he found that the Javanese was takiog advantage for 
his own profit of the power committed to him, he 
promptly had him and the principal members of his 
family arrested. They were tried before Pedro de 
Alpoem, the Ouvidor or Chief Magistrate of the 
Portuguese in the East, and condemned to death. 
The wife of Utemuta E&jd, who was a native of Java, 
promised to give a large sum of money in gold to- 
wards the expense of- building the fortress, if the 
Portuguese would let her husband and children go. 
Albuquerque replied that the Portuguese did not sell 
justice for money, but that he was willing to hand 
over the corpses of the victims to be buried with 
native rites. The sentence was carried out in the 
great square of Malacca, where the treacherous ban- 
quet to Sequeira and his officers was to have been 
held, and Utemuta Bdjd, his son, his son-in-law, and 
his grandson were all beheaded. The execution was 
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followed by an allutnptud riot of tho JavanoHo, which 
waN oaHily HuppruHNod. 

ThtN oxuoutiou Mlruok turror into tho inhahitantN 
of Malacca, and ilrinly oNtabliNhod tho l'orlu)(ucMo 
authority. All)U(juur({uo then dovotud hinmoU', while 
tho fortrcNN whh ))oing conHtructod, to o])oning up 
rclalioim with tho n(i]|(h))ouring powors. Ho know 
that tho poNH(«HNion of Malacca would bo of no a<lvan- 
tago if tradorN woro not encouraged to oonio to tho 
city. It ban l)oon Noon thoroforo that, whilo striking 
hard at tho MalayN, ho gavo ovory onoouragoniont to 
tho nuirchantH of othor national it ioM. Tho nioHt im- 
portant of tho trading natiotm, which brought thoir 
coirnnodititm to tho Malay port, woro tho (JhinoAo. 
AII)U(pior(|uo had troatod with groat oourtoNy tho 
orowH of Hvo (yJiinoHo junkH, which woro anchored 
in tho harbour, at tho time of tho flrnt aHNault on 
Malacca. Aftor they had witnoHNod the valour of tho 
J\)rtugU(*H(^ on that ocoanion, he allowed thont to take 
in cargo and to depart in nafety. ThoMO orewH re- 
ported throtjghout (Jhina tho bravery an<l civility of 
the X\)rttigueNe, whicli had a great oflbct upon the 
nundn of tho (Jhinene niiniMterH ; no much no, that 
when tho expelled Hultan of Malacca appeahwl to 
China for help, and abuNe<l the I\)rtugucNe aN robberN 
and piratoH, he n^eoivetl the aimwer that tho Portu- 
gucNO Neemed to 1)0 a \i\vy good peoplo, and that the 
(JhinoNo governnMUit would not aNNiNt him. Albu- 
<|uor(iuo did not at thiN time Nond an aml)fU4Nador to 
(Jhina, but it iN worthy of notice that it wan one of 
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his captains, FernSo Peres de Andrade, who, in 151 7, 
was the jBrst Portuguese to visit Canton. 

With the kingdom of Siam Albuquerque himself 
opened up direct relations. When the five Chinese 
junks left Malacca, they took with them, at the 
Governor s request, Duarte Femandes, who had learnt 
the Malay language while a prisoner with Ruy de 
Araujo, as an emissary to the Siamese Court. He 
was received most favourably by the King of Siam, 
who had always considered the Sultan of Malacca 
as an intruder and had heard the news of his defeat 
with joy. Femandes returned to Malacca laden with 
rich presents, and Albuquerque sent him back to 
Siam, accompanied by a Portuguese fidalgo or gentle- 
man, Antonio de Miranda, as ambassador. He also 
sent in different directions Duarte Coelho to visit 
Cochin China and Tongking, and Ruy da Cunha to 
the kingdom of Pegu. He entered into communi- 
cations with the King of Java and with some of the 
chiefs of the island of Sumatra, who were all greatly 
impressed by the speedy conquest of Malacca. 

Of equal importance was Albuquerque's despatch 
of three ships, under the command of Antonio de 
Abreu, to explore the Moluccas and the Spice Islands. 
This squadron was ordered not to take prizes, but 
to devote itself entirely to the work of exploration. 
It touched at many places, and did much important 
work, but its chief interest to later generations is 
that Francisco Serrao, who commanded one of the 
ships, carried with him a young Portuguese gentleman, 
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F(^nuTo do MagAlhilcM, who wan aftrn^wardu to mako 
ilu? flrnt V()yag« roinid the globo in tho Mnrvioo of 
H[)ain, and who, aM MagoUau, han loft Ium nanio upon 
ilio \m\\) of ilio world. 

In January, 1512, Albuciuorqun, aftnr having oom- 
{iliiiful hiH forin^HH, miilod from Malacoa. llu loft an 
ollioiont garrmon of 400 PoriuguoHu HoIdiorH; and 
plaood ilio HotUomont undor tho govornorHhip of 
iitiy do Hrito I'atalini, aH (/aptain of tho forlroHM, with 
KoniAo I'oroH do Andrado undor him hh (Jhiof (/aptain 
of iho Hoa. iitiy do Araujo wan ro-a])])oiniod Factor, 
and alMo judgo of miitH liotwinm niorchanU of difloront 
nationaliihm. For oaoh nationality in itH<df ho ap- 
poifttod NO])arato govornorH, of whom <mo wan tho 
faitliful Hindu, Nituiohatu. On hiN way l)ack to 
India tlio famouN n\\\\) Flor dn la Mar^ on which 
Alhucpiorcpio nailud, and which had boon nommandod 
during tho Ormuz campaign hy Joflo da Nova, ran 
aHhoro on tho coaHt of Hunuitrai an<l Ninco it wan vory 
old and rotton' it liroko up. Alhuqut^npio and tho 
crow wore navtul. l^ut thoir dangorn woro not yot ovor, 
and tlio wholo iloot would have porinhod from want of 
water ami of Mupplion had thoy not mot with and cap* 
turod two Muhamma<lan Nhi]m. 

Whon tho Oovornor arrivod at (yoohin, i\nm\ wan 
grt'at oxciU^mont, for, ninco no nowH ha<l )my\\ ro- 
coivod from Malacca, Nomo of tho oflloorH hiid written 
to King Kmmanuol that Alhuquonpio waH loHt with 
all hiM fleet. HIh fIrMi (ptoNtion, after returning thankn 
to liuaven in tho {principal ohtircht waH about tliu 
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situation of Goa, his favourite conquest, and he was 
informed that it had been besieged throughout the 
winter, and was ahnost at the point of surrender. 

The facts were that as soon as Albuquerque, the 
terrible governor, was known to be out of India, 
all his enemies, both native princes and reluctant 
captains, breathed more freely. The minister of the 
young King of Bijdpur at once sent an army against 
Goa, under the command of Fulad Kh&n, whom the 
Portuguese called Pulatecao. This general defeated 
the forces of Timoja and Malhar B&o, and then 
invaded the island of Goa, and established himself 
in the fortress of Benastarim. Timoja and Malhar 
Rdo fied to the court of the Rdjd of Vijayanagar, 
where Timoja was poisoned, and Malhdr Kdo soon 
after made his way to Hondwar, where he succeeded 
his brother as E^j& The Portuguese garrison of 
Goa, under the command of Rodrigo RebeUo, the 
Captain, marched out to attack Fulad Kh^. But 
they had underrated the strength of their opponents. 
They were defeated, and among the slain were Re- 
beUo himself i^nd the young Manoel da Cunha, son 
of Tristao da Cunha, whom Albuquerque had knighted 
for his gaUantry at the capture of Goa. 

According to Albuquerque's express commands, 
Francisco Pantoja should have succeeded to the 
governorship of Goa, but the captains resolved to 
pass him over, and elected instead Diogo Mendes 
de Vasconcellos. The new governor at once ordered 
Manoel de Lacerda to abandon the blockade of 
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(Jalinut, on which ho wan on^jagod, and to oomo to the 
aHHiHtanou of tho hnmogod inhahiiantH of (ioa. Dio^^o 
MiuidoM Moon proved Iuh unfitnoHH for miprotnu oout- 
niand. Tho (vourt of H^jApur mmt ttM niont fainouM 
^((utnral, IlaHul KliAn, with a ntron^ anny to the 
eoaHt, but Fulad Klidn rofuNod to anknowlodgu hit* 
Ntiproinaoy. ItanAl KhAn thon appoalud for tho hulp 
of tho I'ortu^uoHo agaumt tho inNubordinatu ofllcctr, 
an<1 Dio^f) MnndoH wan foolmh onou^h to comply. 
With tlu) lit^lp of thn rorttif^utmo thotUHiflvnH, HnMftl 
KhAii drovo Kulad Kh&n out of IWmHtarhn, and, onoo 
Hafoly within tho inland of Uoa, ho doniandud tho 
Hurrondca* of tho city. 

TluH waH too much ovcm for Dio^o Mondon, who 
uim nhowotl hinmolf to 1)o a bravo coiinitandt^r. Tho 
city hold out during tho wintor, but tlio inhabitatttH 
woro nuioh roducMwl by fatnino, and th(»ir powor of 
dofnnoo wan injurod })y tho fall of ])art of tho now 
wall, owin^ ^o tho mwority of tho wintor. Albu- 
(|Uor(|uo, on hoarinf( of tho nituation of aflairH, Hont 
a warrant for Mauool do Laoorda to bo ('a])tain of 
tho oiiy, and proiniHfwl to fU'rivt^ Hoon and dontroy tho 
boHic^^orH. TluH nowH wan roooiviul, in tho wordn of 
tho (JoviVK'ntaricHt * with a groat ringing of J)o11h and 
firing of HalutoH, for ovory one lookod upon liiinHolf 
an rodcuunod from doath ^' 

Hut oagorty aH Albu(iuor(|Uo dtmin^l to })ring holp 
to (Ioa, ho Nadly folt how inadorpiato woro tho forocH 
that ronminocl to him. Tho oun(|U(mt of Malivcca, and 

^ Albu<|Uitr<|uu'M CummmturlMi vol. 111. p. 1106. 
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the necessity for leaving a garrison there, had much 
reduced his fighting strength, and he found that 
the officers he had left behind at Cochin were un- 
willing to lend him their aid. In fact, the agents or 
factors at Cochin, Quilon, and Cannanore looked with 
alarm at the establishment of the Portuguese in Goa. 
Their fears were shared by the native Edj^, who 
expected that the whole trade of the coast would 
be attracted from their ports to the new settlement. 
So strongly had this been felt, that the factors and 
their party, headed by Louren^o Moreno, the Factor at 
Cochin, had sent a despatch to King Emmanuel, during 
the period when they hoped the Governor had been 
lost in his expedition to Malacca, strongly advising 
the immediate abandonment of Goa. 

An efibrt was made to dissuade Albuquerque by 
Diogo Correa, Captain of Cannanore, who reported that 
an Egyptian fleet had set sail from the Red Sea for 
India, and advised Albuquerque to go against it, and 
not to the relief of Goa. After passing some weeks in 
a state of forced inactivity, Albuquerque, to his great 
joy, was reinforced by his nephew, Dom Garcia de 
Noronha, with six ships, on Aug. 20, 1512, and 
directly afterwards by a further squadron of eight 
more ships under Jorge de Mello Pereira. Both these 
captains brought with them a large number of soldiers. 
They also carried many young and gallant officers, 
who greatly distinguished themselves in the ensuing 
campaigns, among whom Dom Garcia de Noronha 
held the royal commission as Captain of the Indian 

u 
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H(^iiM. Tho arrival of thin young no})loiiian rnjoicii<l 
ihn hoart of Albuquon|ttn, for it gavo him a bravo atul 
faiUiful adhoront, wlio alinoHi roplao<Nl tho Ioam ho 
had HuHnrod })y ilio doaih of Doiu Autonio do 
Noronha. 

On Heplornlx'r 10, r^i'^, Allniqtioniuo not Mail from 
('Oohin witli fourtoon Hlii|)M carrying 1 700 I'oriuguoHo 
MoldinrH. Mo hoard on hin way that tho roport of \X\k> 
do|)arttn'o 4)f an Egyptian ilt^^twaN unfoundod ; and ho 
at on(!n untorod tho liarhour of (ioa. i lo nnvor dotd)to<l 
of victory, an<l ioHioad of ondoavouring to drivo IlaMt'il 
KliAn out of liotuvHtarim, lio roHolvod to }docl<a<to him, 
witti liiH 6000 Ttiikinh an<l J'orHian MoldiorH, in tlio 
oaHilo tlioro. For thiH pur|)OMo lu) Nont AyroH da 
Hilva to out off tlio oommunioatiouH of tlio ohnUo with 
thn mainland. Tliat oaptain, with nix Nmall ithipH 
numnod hy piok<!d Naih^rM, forcod hiH way up tlio 
rivor, and aftor pulling up tho Mtakc^H whi(*.li tho 
MuhannnailanH had fixtui in tho ntroam for thoir 
(h^fonoo, ho bom])ardo(l tho oantlo undor tlio oyo of 
All>uquor(|uo Itimmdf. 

ThiN oporation out off tho rotroat of tho Muhatnmo- 
dan garriHon,and Albuquorqno \\\u\k\ hiH ontry into (}(m. 
it in montioncMl aH oharaotoriHtio of hiH oxtromo ])ioty 
that ho ordorod tho oanopy of ])rooado whioh tho ohiof 
mon of tho oity W(^ro oarrying ovor bin hoad, to bo 
l)omo inntoad ovor tho Oohh, whioh tho piiontM had 
brought from thoir ohurch to groot him. Ilo thon 
organiMod bin military foroon, and lioaring that JUh61 
Klifin lm<l morohod out towanJH tho city at tho Itoad 
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of 3000 men, he resolved on fighting a pitched battle. 
He divided his infantry into three divisions, com- 
Inanded respectively by Pedro Mascarenhas, Dom 
<jarcia de Noronha, and himself; and he placed his 
<5avalry, amounting to about thirty troopers, under 
Manoel de Lacerda. Owing to the Portuguese general's 
skilful dispositions the Musalmans were attacked 
simultaneously, in front by Mascarenhas and on the 
two flanks by the other divisions. The battle was 
very fierce, and the Muhammadans were driven into 
the castle of Benastarim. 

The Portuguese endeavoured to follow them, and 
some of their leaders climbed upon the walls. The 
first who got up was Pedro Mascarenhas^ and the 
author of the Commentaries states that, 

'Affonso de Albuquerque after the rally embraced and 
kissed him on the face, whereat some were scandalised, 
although they had no need to be, for besides his actions that 
day like a brave cavalier, Albuquerque was under an obliga- 
tion to him, for he had left the fortress of Cochin, of which 
he was Captain, and had come to serve the Kiug in that 
warV 

In spite of this gallantry it proved impossible to 
capture the castle by escalade, and Albuquerque or- 
dered a retreat to Goa. Many officers and men were 
wounded in this engagement, and Albuquerque then 
determined to breach the fortress and carry it by 
storm. The trenches were pushed forward with much 
rapidity and an adequate breach was made, but on 

* Albuquerque's CommentarieSj vol. iii. pp. 226, 227. 
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thn very morning for which Alhu(|uor(|uo had ordorori 
tho aHHauli, HafiAl Kh&n hung out tho white ilag. 
Tho tomiH which Alhuciuorquc demanded were that 
the caHilo dhould l)e Hurrdhdered with all itH artillery, 
ammunition and horHos, and that the denorterM in 
KaHfil Kh&n'N camp nhould l>e given up to him. The 
Muhammadan general conNnnted, hut only on 0(m- 
dition that the livefi of tho dcNeiierH hIiouM bo Hpared. 
HenaHtarim wan accordingly evacuated, and tho island 
of (h)a waH once more left entirely in the handH of the 
PortugucHc. The ccmqueitt had been made only junt 
in time, for llaHuI KhAn, aH he retired with hiH diH- 
arrmul troojm, ntet a Htrong reinforcem(*nt coming up 
from Jiijdpur under the command of YuHaf-ul-Arnij, 
whom the Portuguese called Ifufularij. 

Thin brilliant victory was marred by Albu(iuer(|ue*N 
cruelty to the PortugucHc dcHerterH who fell into his 
hands. Home of tlume nten had gone ovc^r to the 
Muhammadan camp when the Portuguese ships wcne 
blockaded in the har})0ur ol (ioa in i.'^io, and the 
others had left (]oa during the recent siege. Having 
prontise<l to spare their lives, Albu(pien|ue kept his 
word, but ho mutilated thent horribly, cutting oil 
tludr ears, noses, right hands, and the thumbs of their 
left hands, and plucking out all their hair. The ntost 
conspicuous renegade, a fidalgo named Fernilo Lo])es, 
was also put (m board a ship bound for Portugal in 
custody. He escajied, while the ship was watering at 
the island of Ht. Helena, and led a ilobinson Crusoe 
life there many years. 
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The relief of Goa in 1512 completes the second 
period of Albuquerque's governorship. His tenacity 
in maintaining the Portuguese position at Goa is not 
less noteworthy than the valour by which he con- 
quered it. 



CHAPTKIl V 
TriR RiJTiK OF Amjuqukuquk {continued) 

Th<i fUunjf edit ion to iha llrul ft&i awl Uie Oonquiit 

of Ormuz. 

TiiK conquoflt of Ooa \n no <1iNtincl1y Uto moNt Im- 
portant ovoTtt of Albuquorqiio'H ffovnrnorHliip, that it 
U oxpodiont to inako dc^ar hm aitnH and hopOH with 
ro^anl to t)io (iNtal)liHhniont of tho rortiif^unm) capital 
thorn. Fortunatoly a Hiato papnr iH oxtant which 
(loflncH t)io ^roat (lovornor'H pcmition in c1o(]Uont wordH. 
Wlion Dont Oarcia do Noronlia arrived at Cocltin, ho 
dolivorcd to hiH nnch) a letter from Kin|{ Knttnanuel 
directing that a ({enoral council of all tho captainn 
and chief oflleerH in India nhould he lield to connider 
the adviHal)ility of retaining (loa. Tlie abandon- 
ment of tho place had \m\u reconnn(*Ttd(wl by four 
civilianH, of wliom tlto cliief wan, aH haH \uHm Haid, 
tho Factor at Cocltin, with argunient/M tliat hIiow 
how deeply the rival policy of th(i flrnt Viceroy, Al- 
meida, had taken hold of the PortugtKmo ofllcialH in 
India. They advocated tho clainiH of conniH^rce, aH 
againttt ompiro, in language whioh vividly recallH that 
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used by the English East India Company two centuries 
and a half later. The opinion of these opponents of 
Albuquerque was supported, at the Court of Lisbon, 
by Duarte de Lemos and Gonjalo de Sequeira, who 
had declined to share in the perils of the conquest. 

The King embodied the ideas of the opposition in 
certain articles, which he sent to Albuquerque to 
submit to the consideration of his general council. 
These articles were : (i) that Goa was very unhealthy 
and was the cause of unnecessary expense, being of 
no use except to give trouble to the soldiers ; (2) that 
therein there must always be continual war, for the 
King of Bijapur was so powerful, that he would be 
sure to try his utmost to recover it, because it was the 
chief port of his dominions ; (3) that the revenues of the 
island, upon which Albuquerque laid great import- 
ance, could not be collected, except by maintaining a 
great number of people with heavy expenses for the 
collection of these revenues, since the King of Bijd- 
pur himself could not collect them without the 
assistance of a large army; (4) that the King of 
Bijdpur would be glad to agree to any proposal, and 
to become tributary to His Highness the King of 
Portugal, provided that Goa was restored to him. 

These articles were laid before the captains, who 
unanimously condemned them and stated — 

* That they were amazed at His Highness desiring to sur- 
render, in pursuance of the advice of men who had never 
donned a suit of armour for the sake of experiencing the 
trouble it would involve, a place so commodious and important 
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AN (lofi, which had brnti noquirod iit iho co«t of lo much 
t'oriuguoMO hh)od *.' 

It may bo (hjul)U«l whnthor tho ooiinril wouM Imvo 
notno to thiM dooiHion had Alt)iU|unn|Uo laid thn Nulgcct 
hoforo it hoforo iho roliof of (ioa, but ho oaroiully loft 
iho point undooi(hMl, until aftor IiIh groat viotory over 
KiiHdl KhAn and tho capturo of IkmaHtarini. 

AlbufpiorqtioH (hmpatoh upon iho rotontion of Goa 
rovoalH tho whoh) of hlN polioy, and it niUHi bo oaro- 
fully Nludiod by anyono who winhoM to undorHtand 
tho ji^roatnoHN of ITih vIowm. 

•Hire/ h« wr(»tii to Uin Kiii^, *r (mpiurmi (Hoii, hrcnuno 
Y(Mir Ili^hiicNN otdt'nxl imi to do N(», luid thn MarHhtd had 
ot'dorM U) lake it in hiN itiMrurtiniiH ; I took it aim), hioauHe 
it waN tho h<*adf|tiari.crH of tho Ira^ui^ whioh waN Nrt on foot 
in order t(» oaNt un out (»f India ; and if Iho floet whioh tho 
TurkH had proparod in Ooa rivor (with a larj;(o fotoo of mon, 
iirtillory, and armN Npocially aMemi)lod for thin object) hitd 
PUnIkmI forward, iind Iho itoot from Kgypt had (ionio at thin 
juncture, aN th<'y had cxpoct^id, without doubt I nhould havo 
been uticrly diNConifitrd ; yea, ovon if c^vor no ^r<*at n fleet 
liad ootno from PoH.U|(al thoy w<»uld not havo aHowrd it io 
mako ^ood iIn arrival in \\\\n country. Hut when onco Uoa 
waN con((iuuod, ovory tiling oIno whn at our e(;mnuuid without 
any fuithor troublo, and when (Joa waN lakon, that ono 
victory alono did nioro for tlio advancomont of Your Migh- 
neNN^N prcNligo than all tho fleotN which havo como U) India 
during Uio hiNt fiftoou yoarN. And if Your IliglinoNN, in 
deforonco io tho opinioUN of thoNO who havo writlon tluN 
advice to you, thinkN it [K)NNiblo to Hocuro your douiitiinnH in 

' AlltUquitrqUif'N OofntMnhiHtuif vol. hi. p. 064. 
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these parts by means of the fortresses of Cochin and Canna- 
nore, it is impossible ; for, if once Portugal should suffer a 
reverse at sea, your Indian possessions have not power to hold 
out a day longer than the kings of the land choose to suffer 
it ; for, if one of our men takes anything by force from a 
native, immediately they raise the drawbridge and shut the 
gates of the fortress, and this causes Your Highness not to be 
Lord of the land, as of Goa, for in this territoiy the injury 
which is done to Moors or to Portuguese does not reach 
beyond the Captain of the fortress. Justice is yours, and 
yours the arm, yours the sword, and in the hand of your 
Captain-General reposes the punishment, and before him lies 
the remedy for the complaint of everyone ; and if to-day 
there be any improvement in regard to the obedience shown 
by the natives of the land, it is plainly to be referred to the 
fact that the taking of Gk)a keeps India in repose and quiet ; 
and the fact that the island has so frequently been attacked 
by the Turks, as those who wrote to Your Highness assert, 
and so valiantly defended by the Portuguese, enhances tbe 
credit which the progress of affairs in these parts deserves. 
And I have so completely disheartened the membei*s of the 
league against us, that the King of Gujarat, powerful prince 
as he is, lost no time in sending to me his ambassadors and 
restoring to me all the cavaliers and fidalgos, who were ship- 
wrecked with Dom Affonso de Noronha, my nephew, on their 
voyage from Socotra, without my sending to ask this of him, 
and even offered me permission to build a fortress in Diu, a 
matter of such immense importance that even now I can 
hardly believe it ; and I am now importuned by the Zamorin 
of Calicut, who desires to grant me a site to build a fortress 
in his city, and is willing to p.^y a yearly tribute to the Crown. 
All this is the result of our holding Goa, without my waging 
war upon any of these princes. 

* And I hold it to be free fiom doubt, that if fortresses be 
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l)tiilt in Diu and Calicut (an I tniMt in Our Lord th«y will be), 
when onoo ihey havo lje(*n well fortified, if a thouRand of thu 
HultdnV HhipH wero to make tludr way to India, not one of 
thoHe placew oould be brouf(ht again under Iuh dominion. Dut 
if tboHo of your Council underittood Indian affairR an I do, 
they would not fail to bo aware that Your lligbneMii cannot 
be Lord ovor ho extonnivo a territory as India by placing all 
your powor and Ntrongth in your navy only (a policy at onoe 
doubtful and full of soriouM inconvenicnoeN) ; for thin, and not 
to build fortroHHCff, Ih the very thing which the MoorH of theiia 
hindH wIhI) you to do, for thoy know well that a dominion 
founded on a navy alone cannot lafit, and they dctNiro to live 
on their entaiuM and property, and to carry their HpiceH to the 
ancient and ouNtomary marketH which they maintain, but 
they are unwilling to be Hitl)jcu3t to Your liighneHH, neither 
will they ira(U) or be on friendly tenuH with you. And if 
they will not have any of theNu thingH, how Ih it likely tliat 
they will be pleaHed to hco un eiitabiiNliing ourKclvcN in thJH 
city of (Joa, and Ktrengthoning iiR defeneoN, atid Your lligh- 
ncHH Lord of ho important a port and bar an thiH ir, and not 
labour with all their might to hinder un from accompliHhing 
our intentionN 1 And if it HeemN a hard matter to thoKe who 
liave written about thiN to Your IliglineHH that the recovery of 
Qoa Nhould have been ho many timen attempted, how nmeh 
harder munt it have been to gain the country from no ))ower- 
ful a Hovereign an the King of liijiipur, Lord of no many 
armicH, wlio ih not likely to refrain from ntraining every 
nerve io recover the poHNCHHion of it and niriking a deeinivo 
blow at our prentige, if he could do m'\ And whenever any 
one of hin captainn HJiali come up againnt tliin eity, are we to 
Hurrender it immedlutuly without Hrnt of all meiiHuring our 
foreen againnt him'/ Jf thin be ho, Your JiighnenN may an 
well huive India io the Moorn, than neek to maintain your 
ponition therein with Nuch extraordinary outlayN and cxpemeH 
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on the navy, in ships as rotten as cork, only kept afloat by 
four pumps in each of them. 

'As for the extraordinary expenses connected with the 
maintenance of Goa, of which these idle fellows write to Your 
Highness, the mere dross of India is so great, that, if the 
Portuguese possessions be properly farmed by your officers, the 
revenue from them alone would suffice to repay a great part 
of these expenses to which we are put, and if they say that 
the reason why I desire to keep possession of Goa is because 
it was I who took it, Your Lordship may rest assured that if 
I were a Portuguese of such a character as they are, I would 
be the first, if you ordered me to destroy it, to put the pick 
axe into the walls, and to fire the barrel of gunpowder under 
the Castle, if only for the pleasure of seeing the cards of the 
game of India shuffled for a new deal ; but as long as I live, 
and while it remains my duty to send an account to Your 
Highness of Indian affairs, Goa must not be dismantled, for 
I would not that my enemies should exult in the contempla- 
tion of any serious disaster to this estate ; and I must sustain 
it at my own cost, until they get their wishes, and another 
governor be sent to rule over it. 

* If this that I say does not agree with the ideas of some of 
those who are half-hearted about this matter of Goa, Your 
Highness may know for certain that as yet there is a man 
who is governing it ; and old and weak as I am, I will accept 
the government of this conquered territory at Your High- 
nesses hands, if it may be permitted me to confer the lands of 
the Moors upon the cavaliers and fidalgos who have assisted 
me to gain them. But do not require of me every year an 
account of what I am doing as if I were a tax-gatherer, 
because four ill-mannered fellows, who sit at home like idols 
in their pagodas, have borne false witness against me ; but 
honour me, and thank me, for I shall be happy to complete 
this enterprise, and spend what little I have upon it ; and, 
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in connluNion, nil thai T hnve to nay in, ihat, if Your Ili^hneii 
oitiicr now or at any other tinio Nurn^iulurN (]oa to tlio Turku, 
thru plainly Our Lord (loNiren iliiit tlui IVirtuKtioNo dominion 
in Tiidia Nhould cuuno to an end ; and, aN for me, Vour ili^h- 
ncMH may bo Huro that, no hiv^ aN 1 am (loviTnor, although I 
1)0 put to much troublo, 1 Mhall not at any rate Nend you 
painted piotureN of fIctitiouN jilaoeN, but rattier kingdomi 
tak(«n by foroo of aruiN from their maNterN and fortified by me 
in Nuch a manner that they may give a good aooount of them- 
nelveN to all time. 

'ThiN iN my opinion concorning thiN queNtion of Ooa which 
Your HighnoKH commanded me to diNcuNN with my captaiuN 
and ofHcerN \* 

Tlu^Mo ftrgurnontH of Albufpiorqun worn convincing, 
and King Knnnanuol wroto to him, that for the future 
ho hIiouM oonHidor it noc<)HMary to retain (Jloa. Jiut 
at the Hanie tinio the frank languago which tho groat 
(Jovcrnor Imd UHod, wan turned to hin dinad vantage 
by liiH nunierouH enemioH at ilio (>ourt of liiHbon. It 
waH HuggcHted to the King, who waH very jealous of 
liiM authority in tho diHtant ))artii of Ania, that Albu- 
querque threatened and dcHired to nuike hinmelf an 
independent prince at (Jloa. lie wan attacktul as 
extravagant in liis expenneH and grand iuMo in his 
views, just as JiOrd WelloMh^y was cennunui by the 
din^ctors of the Kant India (company nearly 300 years 
lat(T. And these views Iteeanie so prevalent at(yOurt, 
that King Kinmanuel resolved to supersede AfVonso 
de Al})U(|uerque. 

Tlie news of Iiis disgrace did not however reach 

* Albuquorquo'M CbmmmtoWM, vol. 111. pp. M58 C163. 
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India until some months later, and Albuquerque car- 
ried out two interesting and important campaigns, th6 
one in the Bed Sea in 15 13 and the other at Ormuz 
in 1515. It was not until after the relief of Goa that 
Albuquerque was at lacst able to carry out his favourite 
scheme of entering the Red Sea, and attempting to 
close that route to Muhammadan commerce. This 
was one of the primary aims of his policy. The 
various circumstances which had delayed its execution 
from yeai' to year have been noted ; and it was a 
curious irony of fate that the only scheme in which 
Albuquerque failed was the establishment of the 
Portuguese power in the Red Sea. Other things 
which he regarded as subordinate, such as the con- 
quests of Malacca and Ormuz, were accomplished, but 
he was never able to become master of Aden. 

Before he set sail, he sent in January 151 3, a 
squadron under Garcia de Sousa to cruise off Ddbhol, 
the next most important port of the King of Bijapur 
to Goa ; he despatched three ships with artillery and 
reinforcements to Malacca; and he ordered Dom 
Garcia de Noronha to blockade Calicut. He then 
set to work to complete the defensive foiiifications of 
the island of Goa. The events of the preceding siege 
showed that it was not sufficient to build a wall round 
the city of Goa, but that the whole island must be 
adequately fortified. For this purpose he rebuilt and 
strengthened the fortress of Benastarim, and also 
constructed castles and military works at Panjim and 
Divarim, since these three places commanded the most 
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])ractlca})1() paHHAgoH ncroHH tho rivorH into tho island. 
Iloappoiniiul ooniTnandaniM for thoHo fortM, hut plaood 
ovor thoin INxlro MaHcarcuiluiN an (^Vpiain of (Jua. 

All)uqtiur(|Uo noxt Mont atnl)aHHa(loni to tlio prin- 
cipal nativo prinutm, who dcminul to ontor into ncgo- 
tiatiotiH with hhn. To the Kin^ of AhntadAlxld or 
(lujarAt ho Hunt Trintilo dn OA with a dnntan<l for 
l(iav() to huihl a fortrcmM in thn iHland of Diu. To 
irijApur ho Hnht \)\i^^^^) Fornandt^H to troat for pnaco. 
To thn llAJA of Vijayana^ar liu Hont Oanpar (Jhanooa 
witli a rcMpumt that tho JV)rtu((uoHo Hhoul<l Im allowud 
to I)uihl a fortnmM at Jktioala. Ho also had an intor- 
viow with UaHul KhAn, and hoard front hint tltatthoro 
woro H(U'i()UN dinNonnionN at tho Oourt of JiiJ&pur bo- 
twoon tlto Turl<H and tlio l^ornianH, widoh had culnu- 
natod in tho nnu'dor of Kama! iiliAn^ tlio ohiof 
ndntHtt^r, who waH a TorMian. Ilavini; thuN plaood 
ovorythiniK in tho nioHt Hoouro Hituation pOHMiblo, ho 
a))pointod hiH ooimin Jor^o do Al))U(|Uorquo to bo 
(>a])tain of ( 'oohin in tho ])hico of I'tulro MaMoaronhaN, 
and ordorod Doni (Jaroia do Noroidta to l)roak up tho 
Idookado of (^^aliout an<l to join him with hiH floot. 

On Kobruary 7, 1513, AUnKjUorquo Hailod out of Qoa 
liarl)our for tho lUid Hoa witli twtmty nhipn carrying 
1700 rortu({uoHo and Koo nativo HoldiorH, tlio lattor of 
whom had boon rooruitod on tlio Malaluir coant. Ho 
liad a favoura))Io voya^o, and on (Jood Friday, March 
'^!'h }.5^3i I^^ <)<^^t anohor in tho harljour of Adon. 
Tho importonoo of Adon at tho ontranoo to tho jtod Hoa 
WHH at that time very groat, an tlio HhipM from India 
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and the further East all stopped there before proceed- 
ing to Egypt. It was riot only merchant vessels 
which followed that route, but the numerous ships 
which carried Moslem pilgrims to the birthplace and 
the tomb of Muhammad at Mecca and Medina. 

Albuquerque's intention was to put a stop alike to 
the passage of traders and of pilgrims. The chief who 
ruled at Aden was practically independent, but owed 
some fealty to the Sultans of Egypt. He possessed a 
powerful army, and the walls of his city were well 
provided with artillery. Nevertheless Albuquerque 
determined to assault the place by escalade. The 
Portuguese were nearly successful, but their over im- 
petuosity caused all the scaling laddera to be broken 
by the crowds of soldiers who tried to mount them at 
once. Only a small party managed to enter the town, 
and since they could not be supported owing to the 
breakdown of the ladders, they were almost entirely 
cut to pieces. Several officers were killed in this 
affair, amongst whom were Jorge da Silveira and 
Garcia de Sousa, who both distinguished themselves 
by their daring valour. Finding it impossible to 
breach the walls from the sea Albuquerque then set 
out to explore the coasts of Arabia and Abyssinia. 

The latter, as a Christian empii-e, and the seat of 
that mythical monarch, Prester John, was a subject 
of great interest to the Christians of Europe. It has 
been said that John 11 of Portugal sent one of his 
equerries Joao Peres de Covilhao to Abyssinia, where 
he had become a pei'son of influence and eventually 
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(Iio(I. Ain))aH8a(lorH had alMo ))oon Hont to that country 
)>y way of Molinda it) VaMCU) da (iatna'H hocoimI voya|{u 
to tho Kant, and had boon favourably roooived by David, 
tho thon Kmporor of AbyHMinia. 

TIm) nxinlunoo of Huoh a (vhriMlian ompiru IntordHlml 
nio.Ht lOuropoaim oidy on account of itH rolif^ion, l)ut 
Albu<|uor<iu() h)okiHl on it from a political anpcct. Ho 
hoped to nuiko uho of tho AbyHHinianH to attack K^yP^ 
from tho Houth and overthrow thu Muhannnadan 
dyiuiHty rei^ninK there. In caHO tluH could not bo ao- 
compliHhedi he formed a Nchemo l)y which the watern 
of the Nile Hhould be diverted, no aH to run through 
AbyHHinia to the Ued Hea, and tliUH doHtroy the fer- 
tility of Kgypt. lie even went no far in purNuance 
of luN idea aN to re<iueNt the Kin^ of Portugal to Ncnd 
him experienced nanerN from the iNland of Madeira, 
who were accuNtomed to dig through rookN. Another 
plan he formed waN to Nend a detachment to Medina 
to carry oil' the body of Muhammad. Hut ho felt Iun 
preneiit voyage to be rather one of exploration, an<I no, 
after Nailing about throughout the Nunniier of 1513. he 
left the Ued Hea in the month of AugUNt for India. 
TluN cruiNo waN one of great importance to the I\)rtu- 
gueNc, and a knowledge of the coaNtN, and of the navi- 
gation of the Ued Hea waN ol)tained, whieh proved in 
after yearN to be very UNeful. before departing Aibu- 
queniue burnt many of the NhipN whieh were moored 
in the harbour of Aden, and he promiNed to return 
Npeedily and con<|uer the city. 

On leaving the coaNt of Arabia, Albu(]uer(|ue Nailed 
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direct to Diu. The situation of affairs in Gujarfit had 
somewhat altered. Mahmiid Shdh Eegdra had always 
been willing that the Portuguese should build a fort- 
ress there, and his willingness may be attributed to the 
fact that Mdlik Ayaz, the Nawdb of Diu, had become 
practically independent of him. This Muhammadan 
ruler had been the declared enemy of the Portuguese 
ever since the days of the first Viceroy, Dom Francisco 
de Almeida. He had assisted the Emir Husain in the 
naval battles of Chaul and Diu, and had formed a high 
idea of the power of the Portuguese. He now submitted 
to Muzaffar Shd,h II, who had just succeeded as King 
of Gujardt, and implored him not to grant permission 
for the Christians to build a fortress at Diu. He con- 
sented however to the foundation of a factory, and 
Albuquerque accordingly left one ship behind him, 
when he sailed south, with Femao Martins Evangelho 
as Factor. On their way to Goa the Portuguese seized 
all the Muhammadan ships which had that year left 
Calicut, and had not yet been able to get across the 
Indian Ocean because of the monsoon, which is said 
to have completed the ruin of the Mopla merchants 
of Calicut. Albuquerque also left a squadron under 
Lopo Vaz de Sam Paio to blockade the port of Ddbhol, 
and he then returned safely to Goa. 

The year 15 14 is the most peaceful of Albuquerque's 
administration. In it he was occupied mainly with 
matters of internal policy and the strengthening of 
his relations with the native princes. The most im- 
portant event of the year was the building of the 

I 
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fortroHH of (^iliout, and th()ti(;h the policy by ivhioh 
}io aitaiiuMl ihiH ond cannofc bo oonnnotHhid, the roHuIt 
waH a roniarkablo concluHion to hiH triiiiHactionH on 
the Malabar coaHt. The long and oonHiHiont o])i)OHi- 
tioTL of iho MuhanunadanM of (yalioui to tho OHtabliHh- 
moni of tho J'oi'tnguoMo power Ih ono of tho loa<ling 
thnfa<lH of tho hintory of tho poriod. From tho time 
of VaHCo da (Janm* h firHt voyage and tho nnirder of tho 
J'ortuguoHo factor in 150O1 (/alicut had b(M*n tho hoad- 
(piarlorM of tho ononuoH of I'ortugal. King KnnnanucI 
novor ocaHod reiterating Iuh orders that (jalieut Hhould 
bo c()n(iuered at a)iy ooHt ; he declared hiH honour to 
bo involved in the dcHtrtiction of the Zainorin^H power ; 
and tho <lefeat and death of Doni Fc^'nilo do (Joutinho 
oxanperated him exceedingly. 

liy the fleet which waH commanded )>y l)om Qarcia 
do Noronha the moHt precinn orde.rn had been Hcnt 
for the building of a fortrehw at ('alicut, and FranciH<!0 
Nogueira had brought out a royal commiHHion to be 
Captain of it. The Zamorin^ who had Ix'on mueh 
improHued by tho conqueHt of (loa, now de<Oared hin 
willingnoHM to grant a Hite for a fortreHM at (^^alicut, 
but he would not grant the only Mite which Albu- 
querque waH inclined to accept, beeauHc it com])1et(dy 
conunanded tlie harbour. On hiH n^turn from thn 
lied Hea, All)U(iuer(iue watt informed by Noguoira of 
tho temporining poliey of the Zamorin, and reHolved 
to carry out tho ICing'n ordorH without more delay. 
Ife met with conHiderable oppoHitiimi eH))e<da11y from 
tho lldjd of Cochin, who feared that tho lucrative 
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pepper trade, which he enjoyed, owing to the exist- 
ence of a fortress and factory in his capital, would 
go to Calicut, and his views were adopted by the 
civil officers in charge of the trade and also by all 
the adherents of Almeida^s policy. Nevertheless 
Albuquerque persisted, and since nothing could be 
done with the reigning Zamorin he advised the heir 
apparent to secure his accession by poison. 

The advice was followed; the Zamorin was poisoned, 
and his murderer and successor allowed Albuquerque 
to build a fortress on the site he had chosen. It 
was the best fortified castle erected in India, and its 
water gate, by means of which reinforcements and am- 
munition could be introduced direct from the sea, was 
especially admired. The new Zamorin ofiered to pay 
full compensation to the Portuguese for all the damage 
that had been done since the murder of the first 
factor, and he also sent two native envoys to Lisbon 
to protest his sincere submission to King EmmanueL 
The erection of the fortress at Calicut set the seal on 
the Portuguese power on the Malabar coast ; the 
Mopla merchants were controlled at their head quar- 
ters^ and the Covimentaries assert that the £iLj& of 
Narsingha or Vijayanagar 

* declared, when he heard of it, that since the Zamorin of 
Calicut had assented to the building of a fortress in his land 
by the Portuguese, the Captain-General of India might as 
well build another in Bisuagar (Vijayanagar) if he pleased '.' 

Though the building of the fortress at Calicut was 

^ Albuquerque's CommentarieSy vol. iv. pp. 74, 75. 

I 2 
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iho tnoHt important ovont of Al))U(iuorqutiV rulo in 
I,<;i4. Home notico munt likawiMu lu) Ki^un to Iuh ru- 
latioiiH wiili OujarAt, and tho oxpo(liUoim ho Bont to 
Oriiniz and Malaooa. 

It waH ntportod to him by tho faotor ho had luft at 
Dill, that tho Nawdh of that placo had ^ono to 
Ahma(lA)>Ad in ordor to iuihjoo tho Kin^; of (iujardt to 
rnfuHo tho P()rtuf(uoNo loavo to build u|)ou tho iNlan<l, 
and alHothat iNinAil SliAh, of PorMia, had Hont a Bpooial 
om))aNHy to Ahmadrib/td to induoo tho K-in^ to accopt 
tlio Shiah form of tlio Muhammadan roliy;ion. Albu- 
(|U(*r(|ms on thiN, dotortidnod to Hon<l a bottor ('(luippcMl 
ottd)aHHy than boforo U) tho (.^)urt of Muzaiiar HliAli If. 
Ilo Hoh)cto(I two ii(hil^^oH, on whom ho couhl roly, Diogo 
Fornan<lnH <h) lioja, who had btion hiM ila^ oaptain 
in tlio Rod Koa, and Jaymtl Toixoira. Tlio amlian- 
HadorN arrived Hafoly at Horat, l)ut it wafl not until 
after a loti^ (h)lay that they were forwar<lod to 
AhmadAbAd, They at onee demanded of the MiniNter 
that the TortujuiueHO nhouid l>e allowed to build at 
l)iu, and were told in reply that the very name of 
a fortreHH waH dintaHteful to the King. The amban- 
MadorM re|)li()d 

'tliut tlio Kiiif( of Poriuf^al'H m(*n ami proporiy ncjuhl only 
1)0 Niifo in H very Mtronf^ly fortinod f'orirrNN, no tliiii it NJiould 
not ho oxpoNud to rohln^ry, nor Iho nion to NJiiu^lttor, ihin^H 
which it waH notoriouN luul Wn pcupotraiod in Culirut, 
Quilon, and Mulauca^' 

Tho King then nent an aniwer that, aH a favour to 

* Aibuquttrqiiu'N {>imvMfii^lii»Hu^ vul. iv. p. 101. 
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Albuquerque, he would gi*ant a site for a fortress at 
Broach, Surat, Mdhim, Dumbes, or Bukkur, but not 
at Diu. This offer was refused, and the King then 
asked whether the Poi-tuguese would allow his ships 
to make their voyages in security to Aden, if they 
did not carry spices. Diogo Fernandes replied that 
this could not be allowed, and that the Gujard-tis 
should be content with trading to Malacca, Burma, 
Bengal and Persia, which were allied to the King of 
Portugal, Avithout seeking to go to Arabia where he 
was at war. After these questions had been discussed 
at length, the Portuguese ambassadors returned to 
Goa, and it was not till some years later, during the 
governorship of Nuno da Cunha, that leave to build 
a fortress in Diu was granted to the Portuguese. 
Albuquerque was much pleased with the prudence 
and good behaviour of his envoys, which contrasted 
favourably with the outrageous conduct of the am- 
bassador of Ismdil Shah. It may be added that the 
King of Ahmaddbdd declined to accept the suggestion 
that he should become a Shiah. 

From Malacca very bad news reached Albuqueitjue. 
Though the King of Siam and other neighbouring 
rulers had been kindly disposed to the Portuguese 
residents there, an energetic attack on their position 
was made by a fleet and aimy of Javanese, com- 
manded by a former servant of Utemuta £dj^. The 
Captain of the fortress and the Captain of the fleet, 
who had been left in command, Ruy de Brito and 
Femao Peres de Andrade, quarrelled, and their dis- 
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HormioriM had rK^arly rtiiiKMl tlio cauHo of iho Portu- 
giKmo. Tho laiior had, howovor, won a oormidnrablo 
naval vi(;tory, and AlhiKpioniuo wan inclined to favour 
him. Ho at onco Nont off throo NhipN to Malacoa, 
with whoHo h(dp anothor ^roat victory wan won, an<l 
ovontually ho appointed hift coimin, Jor^o do Alhu- 
(|uon|oo,to))o (/a|)tnin of MiiltuTa. ThiHolli(M)rNhowo<l 
hinmolf worthy of tho confl(h)))oo boNtowod upon him ; 
ho dnfoatod Homo inHur^^ntH who had riN<in a^ainnt 
tho Kin^ of Paonm, a nativo monarch in tho iNhmci 
of Hunmtra« which victory ilnaliy oHtaldinhod tho 
PortuKU(*Ho influence in thorn) (piaHcrH. Ituy do Brito 
mtunHul to 1ndia«and un(hir tlio ((ovcrnmcnt of Jor^o 
i\i> Alhu(|Ucr<|Uo tho PortuguoNo Hottlomont in tho 
Malay PoniuHuhi rcmaino(l in peace and tran(iulllity 
for Home yearn. 

A matter which occupied much of All)tirpierque'« 
attention wan tho oHtahliNhment of the Portuf(ueHo 
power at Ornniz. lie had never forKothjn nor for- 
)L(iven tlie Hlij^litn which had been put upoti him during 
tlio year i.^oH, and Imd h^ng denired to comph^te tho 
fortrcNH which he liad commenc<ul, and carry out \m 
vow of vengeanc(i. The ntate of adairn in P(»rHia 
increnned hiH winh to act with promptitude. On 
hiH n^turn from tlie \Um\ Hea, he had b(M«n infornnul 
that the old King of Ormuz and IiIh wily ntiniHter, 
(/Ogeatar (Khojah AlAr), w<o'<M|ead, and what waH of 
more Higniilcance, that the new king had acknowledged 
tho NUpremacy and the fonn of roligioti of iNmdil HhAh. 
It waM obviouM that if tho PortuguoHc did not Htriko 
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quickly they would have to contend with the powerful 
Shfih of Persia for the possession of Ormuz. Albu- 
querque had found an ambassador from Ismail waiting 
for him in India, to whom he exhibited the wealth 
and strength of the Portuguese establishments, before 
sending him back to Persia accoilipanied by an envoy 
from himself. It will be remembered that he had 
nominated Ruy Gomes as ambassador in* 1510, and 
that that gentleman had been poisoned at Ormuz on 
the way. He now selected Miguel Ferreira for the 
office, with similar instructions to those given to Ruy 
Gomes. The Governor himself greatly impressed the 
Shah's ambassador, and it is recorded 

' That he was so struck with the personal appearance of 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, that he desired a life-size portrait 
of him to he painted, which could be carried to Sh4h Ismdil ^' 

Ferreira was more fortunate than Ruy Gomes, and 
reached the Coui-t of the Shdh of Persia in safety. 
He was received with the greatest honour; so much 
so that the ambassador of the Bang of Bijdpur was 
much oflFended that a better reception was given to 
the ^Portuguese emissary than to himself. Ismail Shd,h 
had many conversations with Ferreira, and declaimed 
'the desire which he cherished for the destruction of 
the Grand Sultan and the house of Mecca ^.' After the 
departure of his ambassador, Albuquerque sent the 
son of his cousin, Jorge de Albuquerque, a young man 
of much promise, named Pedro, in command of four 
ships, with instructions to visit Aden, to winter at 

* Albuquerque's QomvMirdarUs^ vol. iv. p. 81. * Ibid, p. 88. 
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Onnuz, and to oxploro thn PoiHiaii Oulf. Tho yonti^c 
nonitnanclor, on IiIh arrival at Orinti/, fouiid that tlu^ 
now King wan oniinOy iin<l(^r tho influonno of a young 
Porntan namod KaiN AInnad, who had iakon poNHONNion 
of (Jogoatar*N goodn and <tn(hMivonrnd io ocMMipy IiIn 
])OHition. J'odro do AlliUipiprqiU) HrHt dninando<l that 
tho lialf-ilniHhod fortnmH ooninHaKMul hy tho Oovomor 
Hhould bo thandod ovor to tho PortnguoHo. Whim 
oxcUHOM woro niado, ho (htHiMtiMl from thin (hunand 
owing to tlio woaknoNH of hiH H(|uadron, and oontontod 
hinmolf with nupioniing tliat tho tributo duo tu tho 
King of Portugal for tho lant two yt^arH hIiouM ho paid. 
Ilo ohtainod io,aoo xoralluH (un<lor j<:'7,';o), and after 
oxploring tho J^ornian Oulf ho roturnod to India. On 
hearing IiIh roport, Ali)U(|uor(pio n^Nolvod in tho muo- 
oooding Hi^aNon to prooood hiniHolf to Orinuz. 

On Kohruary «o, J.'ii.';, Alhufpuu<iuo loft Ooa wi<h 
twoniy-Hix HhipH, aftor appointing Po<lro MaNcaronhaH 
Oaptain of Oochin, an<l Doni «toilo do K^m (Japtain of 
Uoa. Thin waH Iuh lant oainpaign, and it Ih intonmiing 
to notioo that it took plaoo in tlu^ Naino (|uartor an Ium 
(h'Ht AHiatio ontorprino. Put AllbiiHO do An)U<pior(|uo, 
tho groat (>aptain-()on(^ral of India, tho ooncpioror of 
Goa and Maljiooa, wan a very dillorrnt {MtrHon to tho 
AflbnHO do Aihucpmnpto of Hovon yoarn ht^foro, tlu^ 
ootntnodoro of a mnall Hcpiadron, liohling an anihiguouH 
poMition, and at Ihhuo with tho Vicoroy and Iuh own 
oaptaluH. Tho torror of hlH nanio luid now Nproad 
abroad, and Ium oaptaiuH no longor darod to oppoHo 
hiM winhuM. In tho ntonth of March ho anohontd off 
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the island of Ormuz, and at once demanded that the 
half-finished fortress should be handed over to him. 
After much negotiating the King of Ormuz gave way, 
and the Portuguese landed to complete their fortress. 
But Albuquerque did not feel safe as long as Rais 
Ahmad preserved his influence at Court ; he therefore 
had the young man assassinated before the Kings 
eyes. This murder terrified the King, who then com- 
plied with all the wishes of the Portuguese. 

Albuquerque's successive measures were taken with 
great skill; he first got the King to surrender all 
his artillery, on the ground that it was needed for 
the defence of the fortress against a fleet which was 
rumoured to be coming from Egypt ; and he next per- 
suaded the King to issue an edict that the inhabitants 
of Ormuz should be disarmed. The completion of the 
fortress occupied some months, at the close of which, 
in August 1515, Albuquerque unwillingly consented to 
the return of his favourite nephew, Dom Gai'cia de 
Noronha, to Portugal. 

While at Ormuz he was visited by envoys from all 
the petty rulers along the Persian Gulf, and even by 
chiefs from the interior of Arabia, Persia, and Tartary. 
His accumulated labours by this period had broken 
down his health, but his fame was at its height. 

* From all parts of the interior country so many were they 
who came daily into the fortress in order to look upon Affonso 
de Albuquerque that our people could not keep them back ; 
and although his illness prevented him from going out very 
often, they begged those who were on guard at the doorway 
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of ilie forfrANH to at IciiHt ixtrmit thorn to ^ot Ml^lit of him, for 
tlioy liiul coitio from tht^ir own country for UiIn oxprcNN pur- 
poHti. And if at any timo ho rodo on horNohnck, no lar^o n 
crowd of propio folio w(*d aftor him aloti^ tlio MtrootH, that ho 
oould hardly mako hin way through tluMn ; and aN tho fame 
of hJN jHTNon, and hiN fi^roatneMHi wan tho topio of all 
thoNO parU, and in aonNO(|uonoo of ilia newH whiuh tho 
andiaHHadorN whom Hhdh iHmdil had *ont to him Iiad clr- 
culatcul, thoy nant thoir nervantH to him with ordcrM to draw 
hiH portrait to tho lifo */ 

Kv(»ry (lay, howovor, tho grciat Oovornor'n hoalth 
grow worms and cm Hciptoinlmr a6, \t^\t^% ho Hum- 
nioniul all tho oaptainH to IiiH ronidonco in Ormtiz, and 
doclarnd to thoin that Hinoo hiH illnoNH proiniHod to 
prov(» fatal, lui wIhIumI thoni to Hwoar to oboy whoover 
ho noniinatod an IiIh HuonoHBor. On Ootobor 20 ho ap- 
pointod Todro d» Albuquorquo Captain of Ortnuz, and 
from that tiino gavo up attonding to liumnuHH and 
Ix^gan to proparo for <l(Mith. 

On Novonibor H, i,*; i/J, ho Hot Hail from Ormuz in tho 
FInrda lUma, commandod l)y hiH faithful frinnd, Diogo 
i^ornandoH do Hcga. hoping that ho Hhould ond hiH dayH 
in (ioa, tho city whioh ho had oonquorod and which ho 
lovod. Hut ho waH not allowed to conclude bin great 
career without Hufloring a deep humiliation. On the 
way a native brigantine wan captured, which con- 
tained letterH directe(l to A1bu(|uer(|uo. in Hpite of 
bin health he inniHted on tlume lettorn )>eing n^ad to 
him at once. In them ap|)eare(l the newH that Lopo 
HoaroH do Albergaria bad junt reached India, with a 

' Allmquorquo'g (hfnmtnlariM^ vol. iv. p. i8i. 
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commission to succeed him as Governor. This news 
wounded Albuquerque to the heart. 

' He lifted up his hands and gave thanks unto Our Lord and 
oried : — "In had repute with men because of the King, and 
in bad repute with the King because of the men, it were well 
that I were gone ^P * 

This harsh measure of supersession had undoubtedly 
been suggested to King Emmanuel by the personal 
enemies whom the Governor had made through his im- 
perious temper; and it is not without significance that 
among the captains who accompanied Soares de Alber- 
garia were two of Albuquerque's declared enemies, 
Francisco de Tavora and Diogo Mendes de Vascon- 
cellos. The jealous disposition of the King had been 
freely worked on, and the ai-gument that Albuquerque 
wished to make himself an independent prince or 
duke at Goa had had its effect. On receiving the 
tidings of his disgrace Albuquerque added a codicil to 
his will, directing that his bones should be carried to 
Portugal, and he wrote the following proud and touch- 
ing letter to King Emmanuel, the sovereign he had 
served so welL 

* Sire, I am not writing to Your Highness with my own 
hand, because, when I do so, I tremble very greatly, which is 
a warning of my approaching death. I leave a son, Sire, to 
perpetuate my memory, to whom I bequeath all my property, 
which is little enough, but I bequeath him also the obligation, 
due to me for all my services, which is very great. The 
affairs of India speak for me and for themselves \lit, for it]. I 

^ Albuquerque's OmmmiaTie»^ vol. iv. p. 195. 
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Jffiivn India, with itH priiutipal lumdN fallen, In your powor, 
wiilioui iU promiNinn anyjotlior trouble, uxc(«|)t ihe locking 
doMd of the fj^ato of tliu Hlmii.N |t. «. of tlio itiul Hen]; ihat jm 
wliiit Voui' llifj(luH*MN ordered nie io do. i ^ive you aN my 
conhtant couuHcd, Hire, for Ui<* HH'ut'ity of India, to continue 
drawing your oxpi^nHeN from it |f\i). to make tlto adminiHtra- 
tion pay for itneirj. J l)ef< Vour Ili^linnHN in reward to 
renienduir all iluH, and to make my Hon a nobleman and io 
^ive bim ftdl Natinfartiou for my HorvieeH. All my bopcN 1 
place in ibe biindM of Vour lii^bnoNM and of the Queen. I 
connnend mynolf to you botb tbat you may nnike my aHairM 
I <!(>// m# J ^nuit, Hinoe I nuike my end in tbe aflairh of your 
Hervic.e and for ibem denerve to be rewarded. And rn for 
my piinhiooN, wbicli I bavo won for tbe greater juirt, aH Vour 
Ili^bneNH knowN, 1 kiNH your batulN for tbent for my won. 
Written at wea on tbe mixUi (biy of December, 1515/ 

In Albufjurrf/v/M ou^tL hniidwri'tlntj : 

'Done by tbe Nervant of Vour lli;(bnehH, 

It Ih HiitiNfactory to ktiow that tht) Kiny; conipliti<l 
with tho <lyin|{ wIhIi of tho nvmt (iovornor. Albu- 
<lunr(|ijo'H illcgititnato Hon, Hra/ do AlhucpionpH), wa» 
roco^niHtMl at (Joiirt and inarriiMl to a rioh hoiroHM. Dona 
Maria do Noronha, dau|y;htor of thn ilrht (>ount of Lin- 
haroH ; ho waH ^rantod apouHion of ;{co,ooo roin (about 
£.M) a yoar ; and hiH luuno waH cdnui^^otl hy royal 
conunand to Alibtmo. Iln provod hinimdf worthy of 
luH fathor, boeamo (JontroUor of tho llouHtdiold of K.iti|{ 

' 'J'liU ]t\iii*r In imiiMliidul Tram ilio orlKitiiil t<txt iiitiMnrvtwl in iUn 
Torr<t dill Toniho, or ArohivtiN of Portugal, pi'inioil in Lho CurfuH da 
AlltUfjiMftjtuif vol. i. |i|). .')Ho, .')Hi. The vurHioti Kivmt in ilu* Cimunm* 
turlWf vgl. iv. !>)). 195, 190 In murh NhorUtiUMl. 
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John in, and President of the Senate of Lisbon, but 
posterity is chiefly grateful to him for having compiled 
the Comrtientaries of his great father's deeds. King 
Emmanuel quickly regretted his unworthy treatment 
of his faithful servant, and in 15 16, before the news of 
his death had reached Lisbon, he sent out orders that 
while Lopo Soares de Albergaria was to be Governor 
of Calicut, Cochin and Malacca, Albuquerque was to 
command in the Lidian and Arabian Seas, with power 
to draw on all the resources of India for a final cam- 
paign in the Red Sea. This news, however, never 
reached the great captain, and the commission was not 
signed until after his death. 

The details of the death of A^ffonso de Albuquerque 
are best told in the brief words of the Commentaries, 

'At this time he had become so weak that he could not 
stand, ever desiring Our Lord to take him to Goa, and there 
do with him as should be best for His service ; and when the 
ghip was yet di&tant three or four leagues from the bar, he 
ordered them to summon Frei Domingos, the Vicar-General, 
and Master A£fonso, the physician. And as he was so weak 
that he could not eat anything, he ordered his attendants to 
give him a little of the red wine which had been sent that 
year from Portugal. And when the brigantine had sailed 
away in advance to Goa, the vessel proceeded to cast anchor 
on the bar, on Satuiday night, the fifteenth day of the month 
of December. When they told Affonso de Albuquerque that 
he was at the end of his voyage, he lifted up his hands and 
gave many thanks to Our Lord, because he had vouchsafed to 
grant him that mercy which he had so earnestly desired, and 
thus he remained all through that night with the Vicar- 
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(3on»ml, who had alromly ootno (tfT (Voin thd iiliont to ih(i>tlii|i, 
hihI with INuIro do Al|uKMn, Ht^orotury of liidm, whom lid (u>n- 
Ntitutcd hiH ox(*(Mit()r, oiuliraoiniyt tha onioiflx and ooniiiiually 
ialkiiifiC ; and ho (h^nirod iho Viuar-(ionoral, who wan hin 
oonCoHHor, to nutiio tho PaMioii of Our Lord, wrilimi hy 
Si. John, to whioh ho wan alwayn (Uwotod, for in it, luid in that 
(•n)HH whirh wiiH inado in tho lik(«noHH of that whoreon Our 
Lord had HuilVrod, and on 1 1 in woun<U ho rt^ntod all tha hopa 
of luH salvation; and ho oommandod ihom to attint him in 
tho ooHtunm of iho ()rd(*r of Hantiafico, whormd' Ito wan a Com* 
mandor, that In^ m\\i\\i dio in it ; and on tho Hunday, oiio 
hour Imforo tho (hiwn. ho rondorod up hin notd to Ood ; and 
thoro ilnihhod all hin trouhloH witlumt Hoeing any Hatiiifaotioii 
of thnn ♦/ 

Tho corpHo of Iho ^roat ((ovornor wan at onoo con- 
vi^ynd to (Joa and 

^Ho urout wan tho oryin^; and woopinpr on all NldoH, that it 
Hooniod aH if tho vory rivor of (Joa wan holn^ pourtxl out*.' 

Tho liody waH otinvc^yod to tho (>ha])ol of Our I^arty 
of tho (>onooption, whioh ho had fouinlod outnido tlio 
i;at(m of (loa on tho Hpot wlioro ho had witnoHNod tho 
Mooond oapttin^ of tlu^ oiiy. 

* Thoro aocontpaniod tho procoN^ion,' it in rooordod In tho 
CoffiviriUaritM, * all tho poopht of tho olty, not only ('hrintiiuiN. 
hut IlinduH and Moorn | MuhanunHdanH|, who fUlod tlio MtrootN, 
donu)jiHi.ratinf( hy tho profuNion of thoir t^oiirn tho ^roat Horrow 
thoy folt at Iuh <loatli. An for tho llinduH, wbon thoy hohold 
hiM hody Htrotohod npcui tho l)ior, with Iun lon^ honrd roaohin^ 
down to hin waint, and Iun oyoN half opon, thoy doolarod, aftor 
thtilr hoathon notioUN, that it could not l)o tltat ho waN doad, 

I A11)U(piorquo*N (JmimtnUiriWf vol. Iv. p. igA. 
• Ibid. p. tytt. 
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but that God had need of him for some war, and had there- 
fore sent for him V 

His son, according to the last wishes of the great 
captain, desired to remove the body of Aflfonso de 
Albuquerque to Portugal, but King Emmanuel would 
never consent, saying that as long as the bones of 
Aflfonso de Albuquerque were at Goa India was secure. 
John in held the same view, and it was not until 1566, 
more than fifty years after his death, that his remains 
were removed to Portugal by permission of Queen 
Catherine, who was then Regent in the name of the 
boy-king, Dom Sebastian. They were then solemnly 
interred in the Chapel of Our Lady of Grace at 
Lisbon, attached to the Augustinian monastery, where 
they still repose. 

The deeds of Albuquerque form his fittest memorial, 
and in the next chapter an attempt will be made to 
examine his chai*acter as exhibited by his internal 
policy. Nevertheless it is interesting to quote here 
his son's description of his person and his character as 
given in the ComToentaries, 

* This great Captain was a man of middle stature, with a 
long face, fresh coloured, the nose somewhat large. He was 
a prudent man, and a Latin scholar, and spoke in elegant 
phrases ; his conversation and writings showed his excellent 
education. He was of ready words, very authoritative in 
his commands, very circumspect in his dealings with the 
Moors, and greatly feared yet greatly loved by all, a quality 
rarely found united in one captain. He was very valiant 
and favoured by fortune. King Ferdinand said to Pedro 

' Albuquerque's Commentaries, yol. iv. p. 198. 
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('orrea. wliau lie wiih Por(u(<unMe tiiitlmMMiulor ufc Ilia Hpaiiihli 
('oui't, ilmt il wiiH It vary iiHintiiNliiii^ tiling, timt Kiiit( 
ICiititmiiut^l, luN Hoii-iti-liiNV, nIiouIiI Imvd ordtiivil AlVoitHo <lti 
All)U(|uorqiiii \Ai rriiirn IVoiii Iitdiit, Hcditi^ ilmt ho whh ho 
^tviit a (•apiain and no foriuiiain in Iiim wat'N. I la alwayx 
^iiinod tltd victory in Iun liatilaM af^ainitt tha MoorM, 1)oth ut 
Ni«a and on land, NomaiiniaM indaad \n\\\[i wounded, for tha 
placaM wliara lia waH poMtrd warn navar of ilia NiifaHi. Ila waw 
vary prompt in ilia parformanca of any itndariaking whan lia 
had onca dniarininrd upon ii, and IiIm iiiinia and hin MuacaMiaH 
lira m aidahralad anions nil ilui kini^^M and prinai^M of Kuropi* 
and Ania, Umi iha (iraiid Turk, whan aonvcrNin^ with Don 
Alvaro da Handa, rapiain of iha Kniparor ( harhm V, whom 
ha hrld in aapiiviiy, aonaarnin|( iha Niaia of Indlii, laid IiIn 
hand on hiit hrfiiHt and Naid thai AlfonNo da AlhuqiianjUM 
had haan a vai'y raimirkahla aapiain. Ila wiin a man of iha 
Kit'iaiaNi varaciiy, and no pura in iha Juntiaa ha ailininiNtarfid 
thai iJia IlinduN and MoorH afU*r IiIn daaih, whanavar ihay 
ramiivad any aifroni from iha (iovarnorN of India, UHad to ^o 
io (iloa io IiIn iomh and niaka onarin|,(N of ahoiaa (lowafN and 
of oil for IiIn lamp, prayitiff him io do iham JuNiiua. Ila waN 
vary ahariiahia U) iha poor, and nail lad many woman in 
marriaga in (JtMt. Kor ha wiin of nuoIi a ^amnmN dinpi Hiiion 
ihai all iha praNanin and K>^t** whiah iha kitiju^N of India 
haHiowad on him -and ihay wrra nuniarouN and of \nrm\ 
valua— ha divhiad amoiiff (ha aiiptaitiN and fhlalf^oN who had 
aHHiMlad him in ohitiinin^ iham. Ila wiin vrry honourahia in 
IiIn mannt^r of lifa, and no aaraful ovar IiIn laiif^uiiKa, ihai iha 
^raat(«Ni oaih which ha avar UmV whan ha waH vary inuah 
anra^ad wiiN ihiH : '* 1 ahhor iha WU^ ihai 1 liva," Ilu diad 
ai iha a(<ti of Mixiy-throa yaarN, haviiif^ j^ovarnad India for nIx 
yearft ^' 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Eule op Albuquebque (continued) 

Internal Policy 

The relations of Portugal with Asia were in their 
origin, and throughout the reign of King Emmanuel, 
based on the desire to monopolise the commerce of 
the East with Europe. The idea of the universal 
conversion of the heathen to Christianity did not 
develope itself until the reign of King John III, 
Emmanuers eldest son and successor. The idea of 
empire preceded that of proselytism, and was first 
enunciated by Albuquerque. The three conceptions 
are all closely united in the later history of the 
Portuguese in India, but they were evolved separately 
had separate origins and distinct aims. 

The establishment of direct commerce after the 
voyage of Vasco da Oama, led inevitably to the 
imperial notions of Albuquerque. The history of 
the Dutch and English power in the East followed 
the same lines, and the parallels which can be drawn 
are numerous and striking. But the idea of universal 
conversion to Christianity was a purely Portuguese 
and sixteenth-century idea. The Dutch and the 

K 
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Kit^liHli KiiHi India ( 'OtnpiuuoH diNOouragod OhrlHtian 
iiiiNMionaripM ; tho PortupjuoMo, on Iho othnr Imnd, in 
tho later dayM of ihoir aHCundancy, tnadu i\mv wholo 
NyMtotn of govornntont Hulmnrviunt to thn propa^fation 
of thu (Jhrintian faith. It in not noooHHi(4*y horo to 
draw doductionn from thin HtriUin({ nontrant. It U 
|)urnly a nuitU^r of Nppoulatiun whothnr thin dlirunmcio 
waM duo to ndi^ioOH oauHOH or to tito IdioNynoraNioH 
of tho difloront nationii ; l)ut thn fact nuuainM, and 
KivuH a poouliar intoruHt to tho hihtory of tho Tortu- 
KunHo in tho ICant, an oonnuotod witli thu hintory of 
tlio oxteiiMion of Ohrintianity. 

Tlio voya^o of VaH(M) da (huna, ai woll an tho ox- 
|)h)raUonH of Tritico llonry thn Naviijator. wan 
diotatnd 1)y oonunornial oaumm ahnm. Ittnichtntally 
thn PorUi{i((i(«Hn worn intnroHtnd in tho dlHOovory of 
nativo (^In'iHtiaim on tlin Malal)ar coant and of a 
(ylirlHtian Kni))irn in AbyHNltda. But it cannot bo 
too Htron^^ly inHlntod \\\n)\\ that thn primary aim of 
thn rortugunnn waH nomnuaoial and not rnligioun. 
'I'iu) idna of nnipirn waH fornnd on tho l\)rtuKU(mo 
hy tlio oppoHition thny mnt with in tlin oHlabliHluuont 
of tltnir commnrnn. Vanco <la Oanui had no hlna of 
oon<|unrin^ tlin nitioH lin touohnd at on tltn Malabar 
coaHt; ho ninrely winlmd to opnn uj) tradn rtdaliotm. 
(!al)ral, who follownd Itim, ^avn nvidnnnn of hiN 
])nacnful intntitioim by Hnn<ling tlin flrht l^)rtuKUnHn 
faotori Oorrna, anltorn at (^^alinut with only a fnw 
clnrkh. Hut thn inurdnr of (^jrn^a and thn Hulmn- 
(juont attackn on tho I'ortuguoHo factorioH at Uocliin 
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and Quilon showed that peaceful trade could not 
possibly be established in the then condition of the 
Malabar coast. It was necessary to supplement 
factories by fortresses, and it is significant that the 
first fortress built was founded by Albuquerque 
during his fij'st voyage to India. 

Here Dom Francisco de Almeida wished to stop. 
He considered it enough if the Portuguese had a 
few fortresses to protect their factors, and com- 
manded the sea to protect their trading ships. 
Albuquerque went a step further. He held it to be 
inadequate for the Portuguese to possess only for- 
tresses, and argued that they must rule directly over 
the cities and islands which were the principal seats 
of trade. The history of the Dutch and English in 
the East shows exactly the same progression. The 
merchants of those countries originally desired only 
to establish trade. They next found it necessary 
to build fortresses to protect their factors or agents. 
And finally they found it necessaiy to build up, 
much against the will of their employers at home, 
the Dutch Empire in Java, Sumatra, and the Spice 
Islands, and the English Empire in India. The 
growth of the latter is traced in other volumes of 
this series, in which the progress of the English from 
tradei*s to rulers is exhibited. 

But the causes which led to the erection of the 
Dutch and English empires in Asia differ in one 
point from those which led to the establishment of 
the Portuguese power. The former originated in the 

K 2 
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noccBHity for breaking tho FortuguoHo monopoly of 
AHiatio oommorco ; tho latter in tliu noccNHity for 
overthrowing the Muhannnadan monopoly. And it 
may bo noted inci<lentally that tho TortuguoHe had 
the moro difliciilt taHk. They had to bn^ak tho 
Mithamnmdan connection with tho whole of the KaHt, 
with PerHia and the Spioo InlandH an well as with 
India. Their nuMiriH were not ho adequate ais thoHo 
of the Englinh and the Dutch, for they had to make 
tho dlflieult pnHHage round tho Cape of Good lio|H3 
with Hmaller HhipH, and their appliances for war were 
weaker than thoHe of their suceeHHorB. 

indeed, liad not tho Portugueso connection with 
AHia been carried out by tlio whole of tho royal 
power of Portugal, it may bo doubted whether it 
could ever Imve attained its full development. The 
(^^rown of Portugal kept the trade with tho East in 
its own handH as a royal monopoly, and was able 
to dcHpateh great iteelH with lunnies, in Homo in-* 
staneeH, of 1,500 Holdiers on board. WhereaH tho 
Dutch and KngliHh merchant adventurerM were unable 
to act on Hueh a large Hcalo. The oxiHtence of tho 
lloyal mono])oIy nuiy have, in the end, ailected the 
Portugu(^He development in the Kast pngudicially, 
but in the commencement it was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the whole strength of the little kingdom 
was needed to bear the strain of the contumal 
despatch of men to Asia. 

It has already been said moro than once that tho 
Eastom trado with Kuropo was in the luinds, until 
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the commodities i*eached the Levant, of Muhammadan 
traders. These traders were chiefly of Arab origin, 
especially on the Malabar coast, but the Arab immi- 
grants were supported in nearly every place by native 
converts to the religion of Isldm. Such Moslem 
merchants did not try to establish direct rule in the 
cities in which they settled. It is an instructive 
tradition which makes the Rdj& Perumal, who ruled 
over the whole Malabar coast, retire to Mecca after 
his conversion* to Isldm. The Arab traders on the 
Indian coasts did not resemble the Muhammadan 
invaders from the North- West. Conversion was not 
with them a main incentive ; but^ as the Muhammadan 
historians show, they took good care that native 
Muhammadan converts should not be prejudiced by 
their change of religion. The sort of imperium in 
iniperio of the Arab or Mopla merchants in the 
Malabar cities is fully described in the Tohfut-ul- 
mujahideen, which shows how the Muhammadan com- 
munities were bound together and preserved their 
independence with regard to the Hindu sovereigns. 
Such a situation would have entirely agreed with 
the first notions of the Portuguese visitors to India. 
But the natural jealousy of the Muhammadan mer- 
chants would not permit a new trading community 
to spring up side by side with them. 

King Emmanuel with great sagacity perceived the 
true meaning of the rivalry between the Portuguese 
and the Muhammadans in the East. He grasped the 
fact that he had not to deal with the merchants 
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ftlonc) ; ho unduvNtood that tlict wholo foroo of K((ypt 
and thn TurkH wrould bo arm^^od agaiiini him. No 
diviHioti of trado couhl in ihuHu <layM ho oxpootud. 
Ilo thoroforo riW)lvod to (nit olF oniimly tho mid-way 
nonnnotion hotwcutn iho l^uvant and tho nhirf niarkotn 
of Ania. For tliiH purpomt ho diroottul tho Iniildin^ 
of a fortn^N in tho iHJand of Hoootra; for thin pur- 
()0N0 ho continually ur^tul hin oontnmndorN to Hv\m 
Adon and cIoho thn llod Soa to oouimotno ; for thin 
purpoHn hn WHM willing to rnouivo andmHNadorH from 
tho ilindu ])rin(*0H of India, hut would hnar of nothinff 
hut war a^ainHt tho MuhanimadanH. I tin oaptaiuN 
namod out hin inHtruotiotm to tho h^ttt^r. Thn 
ntrooiouH antn of cru(dty nonunittnd hy all of thnm 
n^ainnt MuhanunadanH may havo hncm in part dtin 
to rnli;;iouH animonity and to tlmir PorttigunHn origin, 
hut thny won^ not diHnoura((nd hy thn iN)rtu|;unMn 
nwmarnh, who waH innpirod ntorn hy luM anxiuty to 
doHtroy thnir tradn tlian thnir faith. 

Thn doHpatoh of tlin Kgyptian ftnnti whioh waN 
dofnattul hy Ahii(*idai waH a ])roof titat King 
Kmnuinunrii fnarn wt^rn juNtifltul. Thn int(«rnal warn 
of thn principal Muhammadan ruInt'H alonn pruvnntn<l 
that ilnnt from hidng followntl at oiinn hy othnrN Htill 
moro fornddahlcn Fortunatnly for tlm PortugunNn, 
hownvt»r, at thin vnry pnriod tlu^ Hultan Hnlim I of 
()onHtantino))!n waH nngngnd in llcrnn war with thn 
Mamnluko Hultan of KK^pti and InmAil Hlidh of Pnrnia 
wan at opon iHHun with l)oth dynaNti<<H. liut thn 
nocuMity for cloning tho formnr trado routnM would 
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not have led to the rain and slaughter of Muham- 
madans settled in India itself, had they not system- 
atically opposed the Poiiiuguese. 

Albuquerque, after his first conquest of Goa and 
after that of Malacca, showed himself ready to treat 
the Moslems with clemency. In both instances that 
clemency was abused. The Muhammadans of Goa un- 
doubtedly favoured the advancing army of Yusaf Adil 
Sh&h ; and the Muhammadans of Malacca began to plot 
against the Portuguese supremacy as soon as it was 
firmly established. It was for these reasons that he 
ordered the indiscriminate slaughter of the Muham- 
madans of Goa on his second conquest of that city, 
and that he directed the execution of Utemuta B&jd 
at Malacca. It was impossible that the two rival 
trading nationalities could co-exist ; the one was 
inevitably led to destroy the other. 

The first means devised for the overthrow of Mu- 
hammadan commerce was the system of licenses. 
Before Albuquerque's arrival the Portuguese arro- 
gated to themselves the right of seizing any ship 
which did not carry a license granted by the Por- 
tuguese authorities. When this custom had been 
thoroughly established, it was followed by the com- 
plete prohibition of all licenses to trade with the Red 
Sea. Even when such a powerful ruler as the king 
of Gujarat asked permission to send ships to Aden, 
Albuquerque refused, and every vessel carrying mer- 
chandise in that direction was regarded as legitimate 
prey. The next step to closing the sea by means of 
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tho Buporiority of iho Portu({uoHO vohhoIh wan to buil<l 
fortroHHOM in HpotA coininatHling tho trado routoH. TIuh 
WHH wliy All)U(]uorquo Iai<l huo1» weight on tho nooonMity 
of buihUn^f a fortivHM at Ormuz, aiid of ondoavouring 
to oapturo Adc^n. 

Ho far tho policy of King Kmtnannol, of Ahnoida, 
and of AllMKpK^rquo nKnuul. Dut tho latt(^r advancod 
hoyond tho notionH of hiii Hoveroi((n and hiH prodo- 
ooHHor in hin on(huivour to found a I'ortttKuoHo otnpiro 
in tlio Kant. ] I in nyHtoin roMto<l on four nmln })aHOH. Ho 
doHirod to concjuia* ot^tiain itnportant pointH for trad- 
ing ])urpoHOH, and to rulo thoui dirooily ; ho doMiro<i 
to coIoniHo tho Hclociod diNtriotn by onoournging 
mixo<l nmrriagoH witli tho nativo inhabitantN ; whoro 
ho cotild not conquer or oolonlHO lio doHirod to buihl 
fortroHHOH ; and whcro thin waH inipracticablo ho 
doMirod to induco tho nativo nionarclm to rocogtuNo 
tho Hupromaoy of tho king of Tortugal and to pay 
him tribute. It in not nonoHMary to ilhmtrato Albti- 
querquo'n policy on all tlicHo pointH at greater length 
than haM already been done. 1 1 in building of for- 
troMHOH haM becni Hhown in tho inHtancoH of Calicut, 
Malacca, and Onnuz; much haM been naid of Ium 
policy of e<)n(|U(mt with regard to (loa; and hiH eifort 
to induce native monarchn to become tributary han 
boon related with rogard to the King of ()rmu/.|the 
Zamorin of (Jalictit, and the Jl^A of C/ochin. 

lUit Albu(iuerquo*H policy of colonination in uniqtie 
in tho liintory of the KuropeauM in India; it han 
been far-reaching iu itn roMultM, and lian profoundly 
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influenced the present condition of the Portuguese in 
India. £[is notion of an Eastern empire differed 
entirely from that taken in subsequent centuries by 
the English. He had no horror of mixed marriages, 
no dislike of half-castes. On the contrary, he did all 
in his power to create a race of half-caste Portuguese. 
When Goa was taken for the second time he tried to 
induce as many Portuguese as possible to marry 
native women, and especially the wives of the 
Muhammadans he had killed. He presided at these 
marriages himself, and gave dowries to couples 
married as he desired. The class he particularly 
encouraged were the artisans, who had been sent 
out from Portugal as ship-builders, rope-makers, and 
workmen in the arsenals and dockyards. He was 
also urgent in inducing his gunners to marry. 

His aim in this policy was to form a population 
which should be at once loyal to Portugal and satisfied 
to remain in India for life. Officers indeed might 
expect to return to the fatherland, but Europeans of 
inferior ranks were too valuable to be allowed to 
escape. In all it is nan*ated that about 450 Portu- 
guese were married to native women before he left 
Goa for Malacca. A quaint account of Albuquerque's 
colonising policy is given in the Commentaries : — 

'Those who desired to marry were so numerous, that 
Affonso de Albuquerque could hardly grant their requests, 
for he did not give permission, except for men of proved 
character, to marry. But in order to favour this work, 
as it was entirely of his own idea, and also because they 



worA nifn of f^ood oltanioior nuil lind daHorvod by ilH^r {(ood 
H0i'vu*OM ilmt lliiH privilof((i Hltmild Im f^mtiii'd to tlii^ni, Itn 
oxtondml thn ixtrmiNHioti to niiitTy fur Ixiyoitd tho powttrit 
which httd \m\\\ iiHHi^iituI l)y tho Kiit|( Kniinritiuol, for tho 
wotnc^n with whom tlioy innrt'i(«d woro tho ditoKhtot'N of tlio 
prii)oi|)tiI www of tho luiid. And ho ^miiiod tluM (Hvour, 
iitnoti|( othor roiiHonti, in ordor thitt wluwi tho llinduM 
ohMirvod what ho did for tlioir dau^litoi'H iind niocoM and 
HiHiot'M tlioy ini^iit witit hottor wiliinKn<*MN turn (^liriHtiauN; 
and for tluH roiiNon l)o wouhl not Hiiilor any of tlio wonion to 
1)0 (inHlavcd, but ordtTcd tliitt thoy Hhotild bo all talcon 
away front tho niuHttn'H wlio had poNHi^^iNion of tiioni ; and ho 
dividod amon^f tho niart'iod onoN tlio landN, Iiounon, and 
caitlo Htul ovorythln|( oIho that (horo wan, to f^ivo thoni 
a Mart in lifo ; and if tho wonion whom ho thuw |(avo in 
tnarriit^o ankod for tho hotiHi<N whioh had \m^w in ponNrHHlon 
of thoir fathorM or tlxMr huHbandn, Im ordorod that thoNo 
Nhouhi 1)0 no |i(iviin, and thorrin thoy found many JowoIm and 
ffold pieooi which had bot^n hiddon underground and 
abandonod when tlio city wan capturod */ 

TluH ooloniHing poliny woh oarriod out l)y Albu- 
qijorcino both for moral and po]itina] roaMotiNibiit it wan 
not approved by all tho otbcjr rortiiguoMo ofllnorH in 
India. Homo of tho (vatbolio (dorgy (d)j<u*ifHl, in Hplto 
of hiM making baptiHm a pndiminary to marritigt^, and 
Diogo Mon(hm, wbott Captain of (loa, <lid all bo <M)nld 
to diHOourago tbn marriod mon. A1bii(|iior(|un dwolU 
at Jongth on UuH Hubjoct in tbo long c|i*Hpatob wrbiob 
ho wroto to tbo king on April iMt, i.^u, aft(^r biN 
rotum from Malaomi''. It wan onn of biH favonrito 

* AU)uquM*qu^'i (hmmtintarioiif vol. 111. pp, 41, 40. 

* CarUt» U» AlhuiimruMf vol. 1. pp. w}'ttn. 
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schemes, and was well suited to the inclinations of 
the Portuguese people. Possibly no other nation is 
so willing to intermarry with alien races as the Por- 
tuguese. In Poitugal itself there remain many traces 
in the physiognomy of the people of the intermarriage 
of the original stock with descendants of the Moors 
and even of the negro slaves, who were largely 
imported; in Brazil, an important division of the 
population is descended from mixed marriages be- 
tween the Portuguese settlers and the aboriginal 
tribes ; and in India the number of Portuguese half- 
castes forms a recognised section of the Christian 
population. These men and women resemble natives 
more than Europeans, and often appear to have only 
a very small amount of European blood. 

But however desirous Albuquerque might be to 
create a body of Portuguese colonists and half-castes, 
he knew he could not establish a complete power in 
India by this means alone. The proportion of Euro- 
peans must inevitably be small, and some means had 
to be devised for governing the natives. This was 
one of the arguments employed by the school of 
Almeida for abandoning Goa. At Cochin, for in- 
stance, the Portuguese authority was only supreme 
within the limits of the fortress, and the task of 
governing the city was left to the Hindu R&jd. But 
the conquest of the island and city of Goa produced 
a new set of conditions, and for the first time a 
civilised European state had to provide for the 
government of Hindus. Albuquerque boldly faced 
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tho <lifll()tilty. Ifo (loolarod that the oxponiioi of 
^ovurnitutnt inuHt bo mot out of ruvmiuo, and that 
thu owiH^rnliip of (Joa nhouhl not oauHo any <lrain on 
tho kin^'M ihianocm. Jlo did not at lirHt <IoHign to 
fuIininiHtor thu inhuid by rortuguoHu oflhdalH, but 
romdvntl to farm out ilN ruvonuoH to native) chiufH. 

Aftui' tliu flrHt oapturu of Uoa, Albuquonjuo bo- 
Inotod I'huoja; aftur tho Hooond oon<|uoHt| Malhdr 
Jl&o; and whon tho hitter booamu ll/ljd of Honflwar. 
ho roeoivod an oflur for tlio nittuition froirt tho Ilftjd 
of tho n(H|^hboui'ing Hindu Htato of Vongdpur. Ho 
waM informod af'tor tho iirnt oon<|uc)Ht that tho King of 
BijApur Iiad doulilt^d tho amotmt of tho taxoM hwiod 
))y tho llinchi KiijA of Vijayanagar. A ])otition wan 
mado that tho hitttM* amouitt nhould 1)o oxaotod in 
futuro, and Albuquoniuo conNontnd. VariouH HumH 
aro givtai an tlio valuo of thoHo taxoM, l)ut p(U'ha))M 
tho 1)0Ht and moHt trunt worthy Hum jh 150,000 xoraflnN, 
a Hum c>(|uivnlnnt to al)out ^£'9375. liut at tho Hanto 
timo, Albucpioniuo ntattul that if ovor Wms paynnait of 
tlto taxoH Hhould fall into iirroarH tlio amotmt nhould 
l)() raiMod to that paid to YuNaf Adil HliAh. 

Tho ))artioidar form of a<lminiHtraiion adoptod by 
tho ilrnt Kuropoan rtih^rH of an Indian Dintriot Im 
of poouliar itiioront to i^Inglinhmon, who now adminiH- 
tor nearly tho wholo of India. Unfortunatoly, tho 
(Jo'ni/rnentarii'H ff}\i) but a vory fi^w lincm to tluM Hub- 
joot, and tho oontomporary rortugmmo hiHtoriaiiH aro 
praotioally nilont. It will bo aH well thciroforo to givo 
in full tho dcMcriptiou of tho Commentaries. 
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*Tiinoja and the others received, in the name of the 
people, the lands, with these conditions that Affonso de 
Albuquerque laid down \this refers to the reduction in the 
amount of the taxes] ; but it had also to be stipulated that 
he should appoint over them a Tanadar, and Hindus to 
govern them. Affonso de Albuquerque told them that he 
would promise not to appoint any Muhammadan to the 
office of Tanadar, and that he would give orders that the taxes 
should be collected bv Portuguese in combination with 
certain Hindus of the land to be appointed by Timoja, in 
order that everything should be done with the least oppres- 
sion of the people. And after having thus arranged the 
matter for them, Affonso de Albuquerque commanded that 
an oath should be administered to them, according to their 
heathen manner, that they would account for these taxes 
with him or the Governor of India for the time being; 
and he -ordered that two pacharins should be given to each 
one, for it was an ancient custom in the land to give these 
to these Hindus. 

* On the conclusion of this business, Affonso de Albu- 
querque gave them permission to return to their houses and 
to commence the collection of the taxes, according to the 
local registers of the lands. And they desired him to appoint 
over them certain Tanadars, who have the same office as our 
Almoxarifes [Receivers of the Cusioms]^ to collect the 
revenue and to dispense justice amongst them. In order to 
content them, Affonso de Albuquerque nominated Braz 
Vieira over them as Tanadar of Cintacora, and Gaspar 
Chanoca to act as his Secretary, and over all the other 
offices of Tanadar he appointed for them as Tanadars a 
number of honourable men, servants of the King, in whom 
he had complete confidence, to execute justice among them. 
And he ordered Timoja to appoint to each of these officers 
a Hindu clerk, in order to show them the method to be 



l.'jH Al.nUQUERQUE 

|Mn'NU(!(l in m)11ootitif( ilin rovonun; nnd tn (iao)i TiiiiiidAr )h* 
told off a 00 pooJiN of ilio (umtitry to nooonifmiiy thuiii find 
onrry out tha iiiMtructioriN of tlH'ir iiiafitdrM in iho oo11o(!tion 
of tho rtivmiuo. And ho Nont JoAo Alvanm do ('Uniinlia, 
who wttM a vory )tonoumh}o niitn nnd poMMiiMMod groat 
authorityi in ordor to not thuNo thin((M in notion aM they 
Khouhl ho cat'Hod on ; and to put thoni into working onior ; 
and to ropoNO in him a «on(i(h'noo with rogard to other 
grrator tnatiorf* ; and to ho hiM ohTl< Antonio FragoNo wam 
appointod ; nnd a Ilin(hi io*rviint of Timoja to f«how him 
tho rpgiMtor hookn of tho laudN, how thoy woro hold in 
Moparato ocoupaiion, in or(h«r that thoro iihouhl ho no din- 
honoNiy. And Joilo AlvaroM (hi (-aminha ntanagod evory- 
tliing in Muoh a maniuir tiiat ovorylxniy wan woll ploanod. 
Tho JlinduN who had ilod out of (ion roturnod to thoir 
original dwolling-plnooM in iho land inunodiatoly that thoy 
porcoivod tiiat AfTomto do Alhu(|urr(|uo luid romi1i(*d to 
thoni a moioty of tho duoN, whi(jli tlioy liad hoon aoountomod 
to jMiy to tho Hahaio (Yumif Adil Hhdh), nnd hnd appointod 
nntivuM over thoin to govorn ihoiu *.' 

It will 1)0 MOOT! from tho abovo quotation that tho 
union of rovonuo and judiolal funotionH, whioh in ono 
of tho principal foaiuroH of tho KngliHh adniiniMtra- 
iion of Jndia, waH adoptod by Al])U(juor(|t]o iu bin 
Moitlotnont of (loa. Ho alno -waN tho co-oporation of 
nativo with Kuro])oan oflioialH, whilo Joilo AlvaroH iVy 
CaniinhawfiH tho fIrHt foroninncr of tho niodnrn Kng- 
linh C(dhictorH of DintriotH. It will bo olmorvt^d thai 
iho nativo NyMtotn of govornniont waH adoplnd, for 
muntiou Ih miulo of tho land ro^iHtor whioli would 

' Albuqimrquo** OvmrntntoWiw, vol. 11. pp. 1^5^107. 
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contain the amount to be paid by each tenant in the 
form of rent. Albuquerque carefully maintained the 
constitution of the village communities, and shortly 
after his death, in 1526, a register called the Foral 
de Uso8 e Costumes, containing the peculiar usages 
and customs of the village communities, was com- 
piled, which served as a guide-book to subsequent 
administrators. His use of Hindu clerks in the 
work of settlement is also noteworthy; he quickly 
perceived the adaptability of the natives, and desired 
to employ them not only in the collection of the 
revenue, but in the management of the Poi*tuguese 
factories. To make this possible he understood the 
necessity of educating the future clerks in Western 
customs and languages. He established schools for 
the purpose, and in his famous despatch of Apnl i, 
151 2, he begged King Emmanuel to send out from 
Portugal a competent schoolmaster for the education 
of native clerks \ 

Albuquerque likewise understood the value of native 
troops. In his expedition to the Bed Sea he employed 
800 native soldiers, who are stated to have been 
enlisted from among the inhabitants of ^ Kdnara and 
Malabar.' These men did good service, and were em- 
ployed in other important expeditions. It is nowhere 
stated, however, whether they were drilled and com- 
manded by European officers. The natives who 
served in the second capture of Goa were commanded 
by Malhdr Bdo, and it seems most probable that the 

^ Cartas de Atbuquerque, vol. i. p. 43. 



oontingont In tl)o U(u| Hua nuiiiuiHMl tiiHlnr Uiolr imtlvo 
ofllcurN. 

In onu i]iin;j; only did All)uqt}nrqun vimturo to 
oppONo tho ouHlonm of tltn nalivnN of India. Ho 
darud iu prohibit in ilio inlaTid of (ioa ihu pmctico of 
Halt or wldow-hnrning, wtduli wav not aboliMhnd i& 
Hritinh India until tlin |{ovi<rnot'i4hi]i of Lord William 
nt^ntinok In 1H99. Thu nintition of Albuqtn^niuo'i 
abolition of HiM iu tho (JommtiniarltiH in Hunicionily 
(|uainl to duHurvu quotation. 

*Tiu7 liiul a itu^om tlutt if my Ilitulu dli'd, Uiti wifo had 
to hitrti hrrmtlf of hor owti frrn wilt ; and vfUmi h\w won 
priitMiiMllit^ to thin Holf-^ttorlfloi) it wam with ^nmt ttmrry- 
ttmKin^ atid Mowing of muMiu, nnyin^ (luit nIih dnNirod in 
it('(;ottipiUiy hnr lm»*hiUHl to titti ntlirr world. Itut \\m wifti 
wIm» would not mi burn luimdf whn tliruNt out from amoti^ 
titii otlu^rNi and livod by tfitiniii^, by tmium of \wr body, 
i«upport for tim lufiiutduttncii oC iltn pn/4:ndii of whlidi wlm 
WHN a voiiiry. llowovitr, wlum AiVoUNo do Albuquohput 
took Uut city of Uoai I10 Au'biMl fVoui that iiuio forwiird^ 
that niiy nioro woitum Nhould bo burned ; and although to 
ohiingo oiui'n c.uNtoniN In (Kpuil to dnith itmtll'i novt^rtlndciNN 
thtty wi^nt happy to reitvo tludr livoN, and mi^oko very hif^hly of 
hint bi'OHUNti ho )md oidt^rud that tlnro fthould bo nu inoro 
burnlt»f( V 

Albu(|Uor(|no, liko Warron IlnHtin^^H and otiior 
KnKliNh govornorN^i^onoral, undiu'Htood tlio iniport- 
aiuto of kroping hiM oniployor in a f^ood tonipnr by 
booking aftor hlN ctoninioroial intnn^tH. In all hiN 
doMpatchoN ho always Not forth tho conitnoroial ad- 

* Anm(|U«r(|Utt'i» (JufMPMnturi$Hf vul. U. p. 94. 
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vantages of his different conquests, and excused his 
imperial ideas by defending them on commercial 
grounds. Nothing more need be said here on the 
general question of the advantages and history of the 
direct trade route round the Cape of Good Hope, but 
some special instances of Albuquerque's sagacity in 
commercial matters deserve record. His establish- 
ment of a Portuguese factory at Malacca is a striking 
example of his sagacity. He perceived that though the 
pepper and ginger which was taken on board in the 
Malabar ports was grown in India, the cinnamon 
purchased there chiefly came from Ceylon, and the 
spices from the Malay Peninsula and the Spice Islands. 
He therefore took steps to open up a direct trade in 
cinnamon with Ceylon, and made his famous expe- 
dition to Malacca. By such measures he hoped to avoid 
having to pay the middleman's profits for conveying 
these commodities to India. 

A smaller point also deserves notice. When the 
Portuguese factory was established at Cochin certain 
prices were fixed which had to be paid in gold to 
the Bdjd's officers for the commodities required. This 
necessitated a considerable export of bullion from 
Portugal or else the forced sale of European goods. 
When Albuquerque was able to dictate terms to the 
new ruler of Calicut, he bargained that the products 
of India should be exchanged for merchandise brought 
from Portugal, and not sold for ready money. This 
reform was very unwelcome to the Portuguese factors 
and officials, who had hitherto made large profits by 

L 
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mtUin^ Uio Ktiropitiut ^oocIn and oinbozsslint; part of 
iho pricMi paid for thnin. 

Onn iniornNiinj;; procoodinfj of A1l)U(|Uor(|UO ivan 
luN oMifihliNhtnont of a now eoinagn, both at doa and 
at Malacu'ji. Afinr thu (Irnt capltiro of tint fuitiro 
oapiUil of L'ortu({unH() Jndia, Tinioja, whom ho had 
hiadn |;{ov(U'nor of tho iHhuid, caninwith iho principal 
inhal)iiantH of ilio city and Ih^KK^^^I Alburjunrquo to 
Htrilio Nonio now nionny. Tho (lovttrnor ropliod, aftor 
holding a c(Minml of hin (uiptainn, tliat ho noidd not 
vonturn to aHHunio ono of iho ohinf proro^ativttH of 
royalty witliout fIrHt obtaining tho porniiHHion of th(^ 
Kinjij of Portti^al. Hut tho nood of a now cnrronoy 
waH HO ut'i^ciit that Tinioja and tho inlia1)itantN niadc^ 
a froHli petition that, if tlio (lovornor would not Imhuo 
ooiuH of hiN own, ho -would allow thoHo of tho Kin^ of 
Bij/lpur to paHN otirront. Thin ar^tnnont wan irro- 
HiNtiblo, and Albti(|uor<(tio oHtabliHhod a ndnt for tho 
coina^o of i^old, Hilvor, an<l ooppor, undor tho HUp(^rin- 
tondonoo of TriHtilo do (U. Tho now nionoy waH in- 
au^uratod with an inipoHinjij coroniony. A proohuna- 
tion waH iHHUod that tho Kin^; of HijApur'n ooinn 
Hhould not bo kopt or paHHod undor Hovoro ponaltioH, 
and that whoovor had any waH to oxohan^^o it at tho 
ndnt for tho now ooinN. An)U((uor(|uo did not invont 
now nioamiroH of valuo ; hoadoptocl tho Hindu valuoH 
and niniply ^avo Porttif^uoHo nanioH to ooinn whioh ho 
mintod of tho ni/o and woi^ht of tlnmo tlion in oirou- 
lation in tho country'. In Malaooa howtwtu* ho ap- 

* A viUuiililii mim»Krit|>h on iJiu I'oriutfuttHn oolniitfo In Indlti Iihn 
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peared as an originator. The only coins used there 
were made of pewter or tin ; there was no gold or 
silver coinage, and trade was carried on by barter. 
Gold and silver was brought into the Peninsula from 
China and Siam, but it was used as merchandise and 
not as money. Albuquerque altered this, and esta- 
blished for the first time a gold and silver currency. 
But he was too wise to neglect the original native 
money. The tin mines of the peninsula were made 
crown property, and tin and pewter coins were struck 
of the old values. The new currency was inaugurated 
at Malacca as it had been at Goa, with a grand cere- 
mony, which is fully described in the Commentaries, 
in which it is quaintly remarked that the people 
especially approved of the distribution among them- 
selves of the new coins, which were scattered by the 
Portuguese oflScials from the back of an elephant. 

It is important to grasp the fact that Albuquerque 
did not commence the policy of wholesale conversions 
to Christianity. Franciscan friars accompanied him 
to India, as they had accompanied his predecessors, 
but their principal duty was to look after the spiritual 
welfare of the Portuguese and not to convert the 
natives. These friars included men of diflFerent types. 
Some were employed in political capacities, as for 
instance, Frei Luis, who was sent as ambassador to 
the Edjd of Vijayanagar. Some showed themselves 
men of the highest character, like Frei Francisco 

been published under the title of Contrilnaions to the Study of Indo* 
Potiuguese NumismaiicSy by J. Gk)rson da Cunha, Bombay, 1880. 
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Louroiro, wlio wiih tiikcii prinonor by tho Kiii{{ of 
(luJarAt on Ixniij^ wrockod on Iuh ooaHt wiih Doni 
AfTonHO do Noronha. Thu worthy prhmt won allowod 
to jijo to Ooohin in oi*(h)r to procmro a ranH(»ni for hini- 
Kolf and h'lH oonu'a(h)N in oaptivity. ThiN onuurrod 
during; AlhtKpjcniuo'H almonoo in Mahtcmi, an<l tho 
PortuifuoNo ollIoialH at ( Cochin rofuNod to fnrniHli tlio 
nionoy roquircMl. Tlio friar at onon rntornod to 
(Jujarftt to hin iuipriHotiinont to tlio ^ruat adnnration of 
tho Muluiinniadan l<in{{, Homo clurioH, howuvur, did 
not Ahow thoniHolvoM worthy of thoir proffvmion. C)nu 
in particular, a Donnnican friar, oinlxiz/Jod tliu pro- 
perty of docoaHod t'ortujijiKmo by doolarinj; tliat tltoy 
ha<l ftiji^nod willn in hin favour ^ TIuh umn wan 
protnptly Hcnt liaok to Portugal in <h'H;jracn. 

Hut though tlu) nuiking of convortH did not at 
onoo booonu) tho principal occupation of tho (yatholio 
clergy in Indiai Monio haptiHom on a largo Hcalo 
took [)laco after tho capture of (Joa. TheNo were 
principally of tho Muhatnmadan women, whoHo 
huHbandn had been filain, and whom Albuqtienpie 
gave in marriage to his favour! t(*H. IHh marriage 
Mchemo itnelf waM Movorcly condemned l)y Nomo of the 
friarN, and 1>ut for hi« own ittrong will might have 
oauHcd a HcluHm. Hut though ho did not nuiko miH- 
Hionary oilbrt a main aim of hiH ))olicy, like Home of 
hiH MucceHMorH, A11)U(picrquo wan unfeigiiedly piouH. 
l(e built churcheH at Uoa, at Malacca, and in tho 
inland of Bocotra, and he granted in thcHe iuHtanccH 

* Owtkui 4§ Albu^iim^iu$t vol. 1. p. 30. 
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the whole of the property which had belonged to the 
Muhammadan mosques to the new foundations. The 
fct Portuguese adventurers in India were too de- 
lighted to find Christians at all in India to have time 
to examine into the. difierence of theii- ritual from 
their own. They were overjoyed to find a cross in 
digging foundations for a church in Goa. They be- 
lieved that Christianity would quickly spread over 
the East. And the religious persecutions which mar 
the later history of the Portuguese in India were not 
thought of in the days of the great governor. 

The causes of Albuquerque's triumphant progress 
in Asia may be found in a consideration of certain 
special and general reasons as well as in his own 
character. 

The chief general cause was the weakness and 
mutual enmity of the rulers with whom he came in 
contact. He had not to strive with the great Mughals; 
he did not come directly in contact with Ismdil Shdh, 
who favoured instead of opposing him ; nor did he 
have cause to attack the powerful Emperor of China. 
The Hindu Zamorin of Calicut, the Muhammadan 
Nawdb of Diu, the half savage Sultan of Malacca, 
the Arab King of Ormuz, were none of them great and 
powerful monarchs. All had external as well as in- 
ternal enemies, and Albuquerque was quick to per- 
ceive and make use of this circumstance. The only 
great ruler he came into opposition with was Yusaf 
Adil Shdh of Bijdpur, who, fortunately for the Portu- 
guese, died in 15 10. The division of India into 
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liONtilo kinf^doiDB wan oHpocially favouraMo to tho 
progntHB of tho Portuf^uoHu. All)U(|U()r(itin waH ablo 
t<) pliiy off Hindu K/ljfiH ii^ainHt Mubannnadan IcingH : 
nor woro nionarchH ovon of tbo Hamo faitb nocoHHarily 
unitml in bondH of friondHbij). TbuH tbo K/lj& of 
(Jocbin wan tbo (U)clarod onotny of tbo Zaniovin of 
(yalicut, and tbo Mubannnadan kin^H of tbo Doocan 
woro too buHy in %Iiting ovor tbo diHrnpi'ion of tbo 
^n^at PAbmani kingdom to niako a ^onoral oflbrt 
a^aiimt tbo now-oonu^rH. Tho ox'iHtonoo of ]ocal 
joalouHioH and rivalrioM (>na1>1od Albuiiuorquo, liko 
lator Kuropoan rubtrH of India, to make good Uio 
ponition of liiH countrynuai. 

11)0 Hpooial catiHOH of ibo huccohh of tho PortuguoHo 
aro to bo found in tbo HUporiority of tbcur MliipH, tlioir 
artillory, and tbcur HoldiorH. Tbo PortuguoHO HiapH 
at tbo l)o^innin{{ of tbo Hixtoontb oontury, though 
much HnialliT than tbo groat galloonH whiob thoy 
aftorwardH built for tbo Indian trado, woro niuoli 
uioro oflloiont tlian tho Arab vohi^oIh. Thoy had to bo 
l)otb woll l)uilt and woll fittod to aooonipliHb tho bmg 
and porilous voyago round tbo (*apo of (iood Ilopo, 
whoroaM tbo Arab HhipH woro only intondod to Hail 
acroHH tho Indian Oooanwith tho favourablo nionHoon 
and tbon up tho qui<'t wators of tho Hod Sua or 
PorHian Uulf. Dut tbo PortuguoHO did not dopond on 
Hailing vohhoIh alono in thoir ntaritinio 1)attloH ; thoy 
built galloys iu imitation of tbo nativo oraft, and ho- 
curod good sailorH for thorn by ofToring incroanod pay. 

Tho oxooUenoo of tho PortuguoHO artillory and 
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the skill of the gonners was another main cause of 
their victories. The natives, indeed, understood the 
use of powder and of cannon ; as many as 300 pieces 
of ordnance were, captured at Malacca; but the Por- 
tuguese guns were always better served than those of 
their opponents. It was noticed at the siege of 
Benastarim that one of Bastil ELh^'s guns did more 
damage than the rest, and it was soon discovered 
that it was being served by a Portuguese renegade. The 
arquebuses or clumsy muskets of the Portuguese also 
did them good service, though they cannot be compared 
to the more eflScient arms of precision which came 
into use in the next century. Bows and arrows were 
the chief weapons on both sides, and the superiority 
of the Portuguese crossbowmen is constantly described 
in different engagements. 

But neither ships nor arms would have effected 
much without brave hearts. And the Portuguese, in 
this their heroic period, gave evidence of a tried and 
adventurous courage which has seldom been equalled. 
Albuquerque's most serious repulse, at Aden, was due 
not to the reluctance but to the over impetuosity of 
his men. Again and again proofs of conspicuous 
gallantry were given, and many anecdotes might 
be quoted which testify to the bravery of both 
officers and men. But the discipline of the Por- 
tuguese was not equal to their courage. The soldiers 
and sailors were always ready to follow their officers, 
but the officers were apt to have ideas of their 
own with regard to the duty of obedience. The 
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inmilxinlinaiion of A11)ti(|tior<|uo*n captaiim during Ium 
MrHi (tx|)o<liii(m agaitiHt ()nnu/« -won itnitaiiMl on many 
otiior oooaMionM. Kvon Uio inoMt iiovoro oxantploN 
failiul to oHtaMiHh ))nrfooi diMciplino, and ii waN by no 
umanH tho worni of tbo naptahm -wlio wont tho nioni 
diHohodhmfc. lUit in Hpiin of tli'iM drront tho McddiorH 
and tho oftlnnrn of AllMKjtiorqtio wcro -wortliy of ilMtir 
loadpi*. Thoy had inhorit/<*(l thnir Avarliko diHponiiion 
from ihnir faUntrH ; ihoy had \wss\\ irainod to noiiraK<^ 
and oncluranon Miroo^h (MmturioM of (iKhtin^ with tho 
MoorN l)oth in thn I'cninMnla and in Monmno ; and 
thoir hidoonN cnitdty to thoir conquorod fotm waN an 
mtich a part of thnir nattiro am itwaH typioal of tho 
century in which thny livod. 

AlhtKpn^niuo'N own oharaetor cotint(Hl for mtich in 
hin MUoroHH. Iln wrm comjiarativniy an ohj man 
whnn ho took tip hiH i^ovurnornhip, and hin Hchomn of 
))olioy waH hy that timo carofully maturod. To tliat 
policy ho a<lhoro<l nnllincliingly from thn 1)0({lnTung 
to thn nnd of hm rarnnr. ITm nxtraordinary tnnanity of 
purpoMo waH onn of hin numt rnmarkatdn nharantc^rmtinH. 
Itn Hworo at tho timn of hlN ilrnt rnptitHn atOrmnz 
that ho would rnturn, and ho did. ilo InHiHtnd on 
tho napturn and rntnntion of Ooa, in Hpitn of many 
varintioM of opponition, and ho galnnd Ium ))oint. 
Thorn can bn llttlo (hniht that ha<l hn Mtirvivnd ho 
wotild havo Muocoodnd in hiti chnriHhnd am])itlon of 
o<m(|tinring Adon and cloning tho llnd Hna to tho 
conmioroe of tho Kant. 

With this touaoity of purpofie wont a wi<lo and 
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remarkable tolerance. The favourable countenance 
he showed to the Hindus was due to his nature as 
well as to his scheme of policy. With regard even to 
the Muhammadans, whom he hated, he could show a 
certain tolerance which would not have been found in 
a crusader. He sent embassies to Shdh Ismdil, and 
the Kings of Gujardt and Bijdpur, and was ready to 
bear with the Moslems in Malacca and in India, until 
he grasped the irreconcilable nature of their enmity 
to the Portuguese. He possessed an intuitive know- 
ledge of the best way to deal with Asiatic peoples. 
He understood the importance of pomp and ceremony, 
and the influence exerted by the possession of the 
prestige of victory. 

Throughout there was something of the grandiose in 
his nature and his views. His project of establishing 
an empire in India naturally seemed absurd to his con- 
temporaries. And the attempt to realise it exhausted 
the Portuguese nation. But the existence of the 
English empire in India has shown that Albuquerque's 
idea was not impracticable in itself; it was his nation 
which proved inadequate to the task. Albuquerque's 
courage and his cruelty, his piety and his cunning, 
were not peculiar to himself; they were shared by 
other men of his time and country. But his tenacity 
of purpose, his broadminded tolerance, and his states- 
manlike views were absolutely unique, and helped to 
win for him his proud designation of A£fonso de Albu- 
querque the Great. 



Nuno da Ciinha ami Porn Jodo de Oadro 

Ft \h not int<Muln(l in tliiH volutnn to ^ivn a com- 
ploto liintory of ilio Portti^tioHo in India. Hnt it in 
both intt^rnHting and inHtruoiivo tooxaniino tho policiy 
of i\u} HnocnHHorH of A1bn(|tior(|tio, atid to noto tlu^ 
growth of iho oatrntm wliioli Ind to tlio doHtnintion of 
tho nnipiro that ho Totindod. Tho following oliaptorH 
aro int/cndnd to givn a Nhort Hkntnli of tlin leading 
fnattiroH of tho hiHtory of tho Portugntmo in India, up 
U) tho timn whon IN)rtiigal loHt itn indopondcuico and 
waH tinit<ul -with Hpain. Hponial attonUon will 1)o 
givon to thn pointH in which Alboc|iinn}Uo'H minooHHorH 
fulflllod or divorgod from luM idnan of coTuiuoett and 
govornniont. 

Albuquor(|no*N imniodiato mmooHHor, wlio had boon 
Nont out to NUporNodo him, waN Lopo Hoanm do Albor- 
garia, a powerful nobhunan and Non of tho ( liancMdlor 
of Portugal. Ho oatno out to .India with tho oxpnwH 
intontion of Htriking out a lino for hiniH(df, and hiH 
favourito counHollorN woro tho d(^olarod opponontn of 
hiN prodocoHMor. NuvortholoNH ho darod not abandon 
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Goa, much as that measure was urged upon him, 
in the face of the marked approval that the King 
had expressed on the receipt of the important 
despatch by Albuquerque, which has been printed in 
full. The new Governor knew that the only way in 
which he could obtain the favour of Emmanuel was 
by carrying out the policy of closing the Red Sea. 
It has been said that the King of Portugal had 
eventually decided to leave this task in Albuquerque's 
hands, and that these instructions only reached India 
after the death of the great captain. 

Lopo Scares attempted to fulfil the designs of 
Albuquerque, and in 15 17 sailed with a fleet of over 
forty ships carrying 3000 soldiers to the Eed Sea. 
This armament, which far exceeded any that Albu- 
querque had ever commanded, could easily have ac- 
complished the favourite scheme of King Emmanuel. 
The politics of the Red Sea were become very compli- 
cated since Albuquerque's voyage thither. The Emir 
Husain on leaving India had betaken himself to 
Jeddah, where he was endeavouring to construct a 
fresh fleet. But the Sultan of Egypt suspected 
the Emir's intentions, and ordered an officer named 
Rais SuMim&n to establish his authority in the 
Red Sea. Sul&im&i equipped a fleet at Suez, and 
in 1516 attempted to take Aden. The Arab ruler of 
that port resisted the Egyptians as sturdily as he 
had done the Portuguese, and the Egyptian admiral 
was forced to retreat. The rivalry between Suldim^n 
and Husain weakened the position of the Muhamma- 
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(lanN in tho Hud Hoa. Whon, thomforo, Lopo Boar^H 
with hin ji^roai arinairioni approfieluMl Adon, tho Arab 
rulor, f(U!liti{{ it iinpoHHibli) to nmiHt, owin^ to tho 
broaoIioN in thn fortifimitionH mado by tho K^yptiaiiH, 
oflnnMl to nurn^ndor bin nity to tho I'ortogooHo coin- 
niandor. It Hnotim hardly ooncoivablo that Albu- 
<(tior((Uo'H HtioooNHor rojnctod tho oilor, 1)ut ho it wan. 
i^opo HoaroH thought ho would l>o doin^ botU^r Horvioo 
1)y Icooplng bin forcoH togothor and Hailing to tho 
attack of on<i or both of tho Muhaiiuriadan aihoiralH. 
Hut tliu fat^H fought a^^ainht hitn. StorinN Hoaltorod 
hlH floot ; fatnino and diHoaHo chmiinatnd Iiin trion ; and 
tho oaptainH, now that tiio ntrong hand of Alhuquorquo 
waH roniovt^d, woro utU^rly innubordinato. 

Wlu^n tho TortuguoHo (lovornor got baok to A<bm 
ho found that tlto dofnumtM had ])(*on ropairod, and 
that tho Aralm W(^ro not inolitiod to ropt^at thc^r 
formor offor. With bin dimintHhod and dlHpiritod 
forco ho darod not attaok,aTid ho Naibulaway to India. 
On biH arrival Lopo HoaroH found that a Idgh oivil 
oflioial had 1>oon Hont out from I'orttigal to tako oliargo 
of judioial atid adnuniHtrativo dutioH, who waH to hold 
a poHition in<b)pondont to tho govornor. Lopo Hoanm 
doolinod to rooogniHo tho now auiltority, and itH ilrnt 
tonant waH mwi baok to Portugal. Though Albu- 
(|Uor(|Uo*H intruodiato nuoooHHor had failod in tho Hod 
Hoa, ho took ono important ntop for tho furthoranoo of 
PortuguoHO oonnnoruo and dominion, llo iiailod to 
tho inland of Coylon in 1518 and conntructod a fortn^HH 
in the noighbourhood of Colombo. Thiit wan tim llmt 
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step towards the conquest of Ceylon, which was after- 
wards to be one of the most wealthy and important 
possessions of the Portuguese in the East. 

Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, the discoverer of Malacca, 
who succeeded Lopo Soares in 151 8, and Dom Duarte 
de Menezes, who held office from 15^^! to 1524, 
did not leave much mark on the history of the 
Portuguese in the East. The most important event 
which occurred during their rule in India was the 
death of King Emmanuel in 1521. The sagacity of 
this monarch had done much to develop the Asiatic 
empire of Portugal. He had chosen his men wisely, 
and had perceived quickly the most important 
obstacles in the way ; he had not spared money, ships 
or forces to develop his new dominions ; and he had 
had the wisdom, for some years at any rate, to leave 
Albuquerque unti*ammelled, though he had made the 
mistake of supei-seding him at the last. Yet Em- 
manuel does not deserve very great credit. It was 
his predecessor, John II, who had directed the explora- 
tions which led to such great results, and who had 
trained the statesmen and captains who achieved those 
results. Emmanuel showed by his internal policy in 
Portugal that he was not a great king ; his one dream 
was to secure the thrones of Spain ; for this reason 
he had married in succession two of the daughters of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; and for this purpose he had 
consented, at their request, to expel the Jews, to whose 
commercial enterprise Portugal owed much, fi'om his 
dominions. Personally he was an ungrateful and 
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a HUHpioiouB rulor. 1 1 o nuvor uinployod VaHC^o da Oama 
afUtr liiH Huoond voya^n in 1,502, and ho ku])l thn 
))r(>iliK of ih» connnnntn wliicli had heun oponud for 
l\>riiif{al Hirirtly to hiiUHoIf. 

John J 1 1, Kinnianiud'H HUocnHHor, wan a nion^ 
(^Niitnahlo man than Kiiinianunl ; ho know how to 
rooo^n'mo androward ahiliiy aiul valour. Jhit ho had 
ono (h)foot whioli j^rovod faUil to iho Poriii^uoHo powor 
in Ania: ho waH a fanatical ))i^oi. Mo loolcod u])on 
iho Poriu^iK^Ho ooiincction with iho KaNt not oidy aH 
a hioraiivo monopoly to incroaHo Lho woalth of tho 
('rown, hut aH an opiujrtunity for Hproa<lin^ (JhriHii- 
aniiy amonf( tlio hoatlion. Ilo Hont out miHHi<marioH 
an liiH fathor had Hont HoMiorH; ho oHtahliHliod tlio 
Holy IiKiuinition in Portugal wliioh nappod tho intol- 
loot and vigour of tho PortuguoHo mition ; and it waH 
(lirootly duo to hiH oxamplo that tho fatiil ])olioy of 
ro1i|(iouH pormr.ution waH introduocd into India an a 
Iminch of ( HiriHtianity. 

Tlio ilrnt Hol(*otion whioIi Jolin III mado for tho 
l^ovornmont of tlio i'ortu^uoHo in Ania wan an aot of 
roparation. On hin acooHnion to tho throno hooroatod 
Dom VaHOo da (lama ('ount of Vidi|;uoira, and in 
3.523 }io appointod tlio diHooviM't^r of tlio diroot Hoa 
routo to india to tlio oflloo of Viooroy, whiuh liad not 
boon liold ninoo tho dayn of Dom Kranoinoo dc 
Almoida. 'I^iin titio oarriod witli it moro oxtonnivo 
poworH tlum woro oxoroinod by A]huc|uorquo and hin 
noxt HUoooHHorn. Huoli poworn woro Hon^ly noodt^d. 
(JomplaintH oaino ycuirly from India of tho opproHnion 
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and the peculation of the Portuguese officials in the 
East. They made use of their positions to pile up 
fortunes for themselves, and charges of corruption 
were even brought against the Governor. 

Under these circumstances a man of strong character 
and high rank was needed to remedy such abuses, and 
no fitter man could be found than the illustrious 
admiral of the Indian Seas, Dom Yasco da Gama. 
He justified the opinion held of him by the king. 
He reached Chaul, where Sequeira had built a for- 
tress, in September 1524 ; he at once proceeded to Goa, 
where he degraded the Captain, Francisco Pereira 
Pestana, and directed that his property should be 
sequestrated until all charges against him were heard. 
He then went on to Cochin, and there demanded and 
received the resignation of the Governor, Dom Duarte 
de Menezes, on the return of the latter from Ormuz. 
These salutary examples had a great effect. But the 
Viceroy was too old to thoroughly reform the abuses 
which had sprung up. He only held office for four 
months, and died at Cochin on Christmas Eve, 1524. 
The great navigator was buried in the Chapel of the 
Franciscan friars at Cochin, but in 1538 his bones 
were removed to Portugal, and were interred at Vidi- 
gueira. 

. When Vasco da Gama was sent to India as Viceroy 
a new custom was inaugurated for the succession 
of governors. Hitherto much inconvenience had 
been caused by the interregnum which followed on 
the death or departure of a governor. Vasco da Gama 
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thnn*rorn («,arri<Ml wlili hint Nnalncl packi^iH nontahiin); 
in i)ti\iST ihn natnnH of Uionh wliou) ilin Kin^ noinittaind 
to hu<mmmm1 hitn. Thn oaro of tho Htmltul jmokntN wan 
nntnmt(Ml to tlu^ hi^h mvil oninial who hcihl thn tith) 
of ( 'ontrolhtr (V(*a<loi') of Indian aifaitH and liad nont- 
plol^* (*har|,((i of adndniHtrativn and judi(Mal niattnrn. 
Lo])o Hoai'nH had rnfimnd to rrt^o/^niHn tluH oillnial, 
bnt thn Kin^ inHiNtncI on thn crnation of thn oillnn, 
and took nilnntivn ntnanN to nnrttrn itn nntirn in- 
dn])nndnn(M) of th<^ ^ovi^rnorH. 

On VaNco da Oania'n dnatit thn (IrNt NnahMl panknt 
wan fotuid to contain thn natnn of Doni II(<nri(|ti(.t (hi 
Mnnnzf^Hf who had won |(ohlnn opinionN an tNmtana'H 
HUcnnHHor at (loa. TltiN yonnf( nohh^nian diod at 
(•annanorn on Fnbruary arNt, i.ll^. Tho tmmn rson- 
tainnd in thn nnxt nnah^l panknt wan that of INxlro 
MaNcarnnhaH, who wan at thin timn ( 'aptain of Malacum. 
Ah hn ootdd not arrivn for Nomn ntontlm, tho thir<l 
pao.knt wftN thnn o])nnnd. which containnd thn nanto 
of l.opo Va/i (ht Ham Palo, (^aptain of ( Cochin and a 
forntnr oillcnr of Alhurptnnpnn Krcnpinnt coniplaintn 
wnrn Hnnt to Portoi^al of thn ItarnhnnHN and corruption 
of thJH Uovnrnor. It Ih aNHt^'tnd that hn waH in- 
capahhi an w(dl aH cnnd, and tliat th(t Portn^tinNn 
fortrcHHcH wnrn in a diH|,(racnful Htatn of nni^lnct. tin 
tn^atnd nvnn thn roj^al ordnrn with contempt, and 
rnfoHcil to hand ovnr thn |(ovcrnmnnt to Pedro 
MaHcarnnhaN, wltom hn ordered into ciiNtody on hiK 
rnttirn front Malacca to claim hlK ri/^htN. 

Jt waH further miulu known to John it! that 
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Suldimdn the Magnificent was setting on foot a great 
fleet for India. This was mainly due to the constant 
requests of the Venetians who were being ruined by 
the Portuguese monopoly, and was in general accord 
ance with the policy of the greatest of the Ottoman 
rulers of Constantinople. The war between the 
Turks and Egyptians; which had allowed the Portu- 
guese to develop in Asia, ended in 151 7 with the 
overthi*ow of the Mameluke dynasty in Egypt. This 
great conquest of the Sultan Selim brought with it the 
submission of Syria and Arabia. Suldimdn the Magni- 
ficent succeeded his father Selim in 1520, and began 
his reign by his famous campaigns in Hungary and 
against Rhodes. He was quite alive to the import- 
ance to Isldm of checking the further advance of the 
Portuguese in the East, and the news that he was 
building a great fleet at Suez was perfectly true. It 
was placed under the command of SuMimdn Pasha, 
and carried many Venetian and Chiistian adventurers 
as well as Turks and Egyptians. 

Such being the dangers which threatened the 
Portuguese empii'e in Asia, John HI selected to 
meet them the first really great successor to the 
office of Albuquerque, Nuno da Cunha. The new 
Governor was the eldest son of Tristao da Cunha, the 
navigator, and had had a large experience of Asiatic 
warfare. He was knighted by his relative, the great 
Albuquerque, in 1506, and had ever since been em- 
ployed in voyages to the East ^nd in hard-fought 
campaigns in Morocco. His chief feat of arms up 

M 
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t<) tliin limn had boon hln con(|ii(mt of MotnbaNNa on 
tlio African coaNt in 1,52,';, whinh ho had followoil up 
by oxaotinf^ tho trilxito ])rorntHO(l by tho Kin^ of 
()nnii/« to tho Portti^uoHO. 

Jlo loft Linbon in i.'JiH witli a lar^o f1oot» carrying 
4000 Mol<liorK. llo roaoluul (loa in ()ctol>or, 1,529. 
aftiT a h)nf( voya|(o, ancl at onon arroHiod JiO])o Va/« 
do Kant J'aio, and Nont him l)aol< to Portugal in 
chainH. II in ilrHt nioaHtu'OH woro dirooUul to tho 
rofonn of intornal alniNoH. With ^oat aotivity ho 
viHito<l ovory Portn|,(noHo faotory and fortroHM, jMnnnh- 
in^ all ovi1-<loorH, and Nottin^ hiniHolf a noblo oxatnpio 
of porNonal probity. Ihit ho wan not nntiHfhul, liko bin 
pro<loooMHorH, })y nioroly Hoonrinf( oM iMlvanta^oH an<l 
niaintainin|i( tho fonnor oontroN of trado. II0 dovotod 
hiniHolf to oponin|( up now jirovinooH an<l dovolopin^ 
tho Portu^uoHo ooniniorco aTid dominion in othor ])artH 
of Jndia. Tho flrHt JNirtu^uoHo Hottlomont on tho 
(/oromandol ooant wan at Kaint Tliomd noar MadraN, 
whioli roooivo<l that namo from tho HUppoHtMl <liH- 
covory of tho l»onoH of Ht. TliomaH tho apoHilo of 
India. Jiut Nmio <la Onidia ])iiHhod farthor up tho 
coaHt an<l oponod up a ])olitioal oonnoction with 
tho woalthy provinoo of l^on^al. 

Jlithorto thn Por(/Uf(uoHo rolatiorm witli l^m^al had 
b(M)n piiroly ocmimoroial. Jn 1,5 iK tho ilrHt Portu^uoNo 
Hhip, oommandf^l by JoiTo <la Kilvrira, roaohod (Jhitta- 
gon^, and ho thoro foun<l •Foilo (yoolho, who had 
arrivod Homo monthn boforo from Malaooa, liavin^ 
oxplorod tlio oantorn ooant of tho Hay of Jit^n^al in a 
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native craft. Silveira took a rich cargo on board, 
and after his visit it became an established custom 
for a Portuguese ship to visit Chittagong every year 
to purchase merchandise for Portugal. But Nuno da 
Cunha wished to do more than this, and to establish 
a regular factory and a political influence in the 
richest province of India. 

An opportunity was afforded him in 1534, when the 
Muhammadan King of Bengal asked for the help of 
a Portuguese force against the Afghdn invader, Sher 
Shdh. Nuno da Cunha promised his assistance, and 
at once sent a fleet of nine ships, caiTying 400 
Portuguese soldiers under the command of Martim 
Affonso de Mello Jusarte. The Portuguese contingent 
behaved gallantly, and its deeds are described in the 
first twelve chapters of the ninth Book of the fourth 
Decade of Joao de Barros, the contemporary Portuguese 
historian. Nuno da Cunha intended to follow in per- 
son, but he was prevented by the condition of affairs 
in Gujardt. It happened therefore that Portuguese 
authority was never directly established in Bengal. 
No royal factory or fortress was erected, and the Por- 
tuguese settlement at Hugli, where goods were collected 
for shipment to Portugal, was loosely considered to 
be subject to the Captain of Ceylon. The Portuguese 
in North-Eastem India remained to the end adven- 
turers and merchants, and were never a ruling power. 

The important events which prevented Nuno da 
Cunha from visiting Bengal were closely connected 
with the threatened approach of Suldiman the Mag- 

M 2 
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nWI()i)ni'H finot from iho Jlod Hna. It wiu4 woll inidor- 
Htood that thai ficot would Hail (Iin>('i to iho coaHt of 
Ui^arAt Ah ilio ihuit of Kinir Ilunain liml donn tliirty 
ynai'H ))()forn. Thin kiiowlo<l^o iiiado Nuno da (hinha 
vnry anxiouH to (iHtahlinli tliu Portu^^iicHn in a Htrotij^ 
ponition on tho ooaHtn of Nortli-Wf^Htmi India. Thoir 
main ntaiioji in Uuh noi^libourliood had liitlmrto Ikm^u 
thn port of < 'haul, whoro thoy had a far^tory an<l a 
Hinall fortroHH. I'ortu^unm) a^nntH woro lil«)wiHn t^nta- 
hliHhod in thn portn of (lujarAt, ])ut thny worn in no 
pjaro nuiHtf^'H of a ntron^ didnnnivo ponition. 

To o))tain a llttiuf^ nitn for a fortn^HH in (lujarAt 
waH a principal aim of Mono da(!unha'H polir.y ; not 
only for <l(dnnr.o a|j;a!nHt thn Muhammadann in India, 
hut alno an a ))ulwark aj^aiuHt thn uxpnc^tnd Turkinh 
lhu*t. (yirnumHtancoH favounul lum. 'Jlin Mughal 
Km]»oror llum&yun waM oni^a/^nfj in war with iia- 
h/ldur Hhflh, tho Kin)^ of AhnuulAhdcl or (luJarAt. 
l\\ him (^xtn^mity lialuldur HhAh Houf(ht to mako an 
allian(M) with tlu^ Portu^unnn, and for thiH purponn ho 
^rantod tlu^m tho iHland of HaHHcin, whi<))i wan thnn 
H(^])aratnd from thn nuiinland ))y a narrow on^tk. 
JiaHH(*in licH ahout twnnty-rii^ht mihm north of Hond>ay, 
and afUirwardh Ixmamn thn nortluirn capital of JN)rtu- 
l(U(iHo India, almont rivalling (loa \\\ Hplnndour and 
proHpority. At liaHmtin tho Tortu^unNn built a fort, 
but thn phu'n waH not iMiturally dnfnnhibhs and Nuno 
da Ounha H(^t IiIh hnart on tho poHKOHHiou of tho rocky 
tHhunl of Diu, which had been onn of thn KpotH du- 
Miijiuid l)y Albmpinnpio for a I'ortuguuHo Mtronghohl. 
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At last, in 1535, under the pi'essure of an invasion 
by Hum^yiin, Bahddur Shdh allowed the Portuguese 
to erect a fortress in Diu and to gaiTison it with 
their own troops. The fortress was rapidly and 
solidly built, and Bahddur Shdh and Nuno da Cunha 
signed a treaty of alliance. Such an alliance was not 
likely to last, and the murder of Bahadur Shdh in 
1537, which took place on his return from visiting 
Nuno da Cunha on board his ship, caused a cry of 
treachery to be raised. It seems absolutely certain 
that the death of the King of Gujarat was due to a 
misunderstanding, but none the less friendship was 
owing to it replaced by bitter enmity. The fortress 
was not completed a moment too soon, for in 1538 
the Turkish fleet, under Suldimdn Pasha, after taking 
Aden by a stratagem, blockaded Diu by sea. Mu- 
hammad III, the nephew and successor of Bahadur 
ShdJi, then besieged the place by land. 

Antonio da Silveira, who had been left by Nuno 
da Cunha as Captain of the fortress, defended it nobly. 
Brilliant are the feats of gallantry recorded by 
the Portuguese chroniclers on the part not only of 
the soldiers but of aged men, boys, and women. The 
siege lasted many months, during which Nuno da 
Cunha was succeeded in September 1538 by Dom 
Garcia de Noronha, Albuquerque's nephew, who had 
been sent out from Portugal as Viceroy. This ex- 
perienced officer managed to introduce reinforcements 
into the fortress in small boats which slipped between 
the great Turkish galleys. Every assault was re- 
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piilNnd, and in Novi^nihor 1,5,38 HulAiniAn rfmha and 
Muhainnmd lU ahandonod ilio ¥!\k%ks. It doim not 
d(>tt'a()t iVoni tho f^lory of HilvniraH dnfnnon that Uh 
ilnal HUocoHH wiih mainly dm) to diHHoiiHionH amon^ 
tim bcHtof^nrH. Kacli of Uh* Muliammadan oommandtti'H 
hlamnd tlu) otiuu", thn lvin|{ of (lujar/lt lio/^an to f(mr 
that tho Turkinh adndral would attack him, and it 
wiiH with a m^mo of ndinf that \\k\ aH w<dl aH tho 
l\)rtu^mmn, Haw Siilflim((n Hail away to Arahia. 

It waH a m«danrholy faet that Niino «la ('iinlia waH 
unahio to witnoHH thn Hti<*.(U)HH of hin hrotlu^r- in-law. 
Hilvnira. In Hi)ito of Iuh ^roat HcrvicoH ho, liko IiJh 
ndativo AilonHo do Alhm|iion|Uo, whom hn nm(tm])lod 
in hin wido viowH and hin iHUKonal diHintoroHtodnoHH, 
wan nlandnrnd at thn(!ourt of f/mhon. Ilo had takon 
harnh mnanun^H a^aiimt omho/./lin^ oflicialH and in- 
Huhordinato oaptainn, and <hirin|^ hin ton yoai'H of 
^ovorinnont ho madn inimorouH oncmioH. ThoHo mon 
porHinidod tho Kinf( that Nuno da (/iinha waH making 
a lai'^o fortnno, when roally ho wan H])ondin^ hin 
privato pro])0}'ty for tho pnhlio Horvioo; and, in Hpito 
of tho ar^umontH of old Trintilo da (Junha, i)om 
Uaroia <lo Noronha wan onlomd to m^nd tho f^roatcmt 
roi'tn|j;unHo (iov<n'nor of India Hinoo All)m|inM*'|Uohomo 
in cuHtody. On IiIh way homo Nuno da Ounha diod 
at H(Mt on Maroh .f), 1. '!;{(;, in tho iifty-Hc^oond ynar of 
htH a^(% and hin hint wordn, whon IiIh chaplain ankc^l 
what Hhould ho dono with hin ho<ly, W(U*o: *Him*o 
tho will of (lod in that \ nhotdil dio at Hoa, lot tho 
H(«a hu my f^ruvo ; for ninco tho land will not have 
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me why should I leave my bones to it.' Nuno da 
Cunha s establishment of the Portuguese at Diu was 
the most important event since the conquest of Goa ; 
in temper and in disposition he resembled his great 
relative ; like Albuquerque, he was treated with 
ingratitude and died in disgrace. 

Dom Garcia de Noronha did not rule long enough 
to affect the history of the Portuguese in India. He 
died at Goa on April 3, 1540, and was succeeded as 
Governor, not as Viceroy, by Dom Estevao da Gama, 
the second son of the famous navigator. The new 
governor was an experienced officer; he had been 
Captain of the Sea during his father's short vice- 
royalty in 1524 ; had made more than one voyage to 
ludia; and had acted for five yeai's as Captain of 
Malacca. 

The one remarkable event of his governorship was 
his expedition to the Red Sea. The repulse of 
Suldim&n Pasha had been followed by his death in 
Arabia, but Suldimdn the Magnificent did not intend 
to abandon his projects, and directed the equip- 
ment of a new fleet at Suez. In 154 1 Dom Estevao 
da Gama entered the Red Sea. He was repulsed in 
an attack on Suez, but made a landing in the 
neighbourhood and a pilgrimage to the monastery 
of Mount Sinai, where he knighted some of his 
officers, including Dom Alvaro de Castro, the son of 
his most distinguished captain, Dom Joao de Castro. 
Before returning to India the Governor sent his 
brother, Dom Christovao da Gama, to escort a prelate. 
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whom tlm Popu had nomhmtod an ])ri!naiii of Abyn- 
Hnihi. lUit iho Chrintian (Ij^nanty in that ootintry 
wan at thin iiino hotly l^Not by thu Miihannna^latiM, 
and Don) Olirmtovilo wan kilhid with hlM (lonipanionM. 

in tho ynar J,f;4i Don) KHtovilo <la (lanta wiih 
NnmMMuh)d an (lovtM'nor by Martini AftbnMo do KooNa, 
who Itad Hhown ability in tho exploration and Hi^ttlo- 
ninnt of tho flolony of Hra/il. Do HoOHa'n ^ovnrninont 
of India waH not vory HUom^NHful. IIIh nioNt notablo 
anhinvoniont wan a trnaty with Jbrfihfni Adil HhAh, 
Kin^ of Hijdpur, who pronuNud to nrdn to tho I\)rtu- 
i;u(*Ho Uui provuKM'H of HarduN and Halnotto a<Ijoinin|^ 
tho iNland of (loa in uxolian^o for tho Hurmnditr of a 
Muhanunadan prinon, MirAli KhAn (Moalnoan). Dut 
Martin) AflbnHo do HouNa had noithor tho ability nor 
tho antl)ority to maintain l)iH influitnoo over bin own 
(*aptainH, and Kin^ John III ronoivod to muid to Itxiia 
a nobloman of military oxporionoo, who by hiH rank 
and bin oharaotor Hhould nmtoro harmony in biH 
Aniatio ])ONNoHHionH. 

Tho nobloman Holoctod waM Dom Joilo do OaNfro, 
who waH tho iritimato friond of tho Kin^'H )>rotl)or 
Dom Lnin. With that prinoo ho had Hurvod in 
tho oxjHulition ft/jaitiNt TuniN, whoro Ium oonMpionooM 
valonr had won tho admiration of tho Kmpt^ror 
(^hnrhm V. Ho diH])layod ooura^o, ta<*.t, an<l Nolf- 
rolianoo.both in tho roliof of Diu and iu tho campaign 
of i,';4) in tl)o Hod Hoa. Wwi it wan for tl)o ptirity of 
bin {)orHonal ohai'aotor, tho into^rity of Iiin lifo, and 
hlM abnoluto honcNty that ho wan Mpooially mdootoU. 
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Enormous fortunes were being made in the East, 
and the usual abuses accompanied the rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Bribery and corruption in public 
life, gambling and immorality in private life had 
reached an alarming height, and though the Portu- 
guese still exhibited the same valour and constancy 
in war as in the days of Albuquerque, they were now 
too apt to prefer private advantage to the good of 
the State. Dom Joao de Castro took out with him 
a powerful fleet and aooo soldiers, and he was ac- 
companied by two young sons, Dom Alvaro and 
Dom Femao, who rivalled in the East the glory of 
the youthful Dom Louren50 de Almeida and of 
Albuquerque's young nephew Dom Antonio de 
Noronha. 

Dom Joao de Castro reached Goa on September 10, 
1545, and at once took over the charge of the govern- 
ment. He found himself face to face with two 
serious dangers ; Ibrdhim Adil Shdh of Bijdpur was 
preparing to attack Goa, and Muhammad III of 
Gujardt was again besieging Diu. These were but 
symptoms of a general league which was in act of 
formation between all the sovereigns of the West of 
India against the Portuguese. In spite of the expos- 
tulation of the oflBiciak Joao de Castro refused to carry 
out the engagement made with the King of Bijdpui* by 
his predecessor. He declared that Mir Ali Khan had 
come to seek refuge at Goa, and that it would be 
a most dishonourable act to surrender him. The 
King of Bijdpur at once sent an army to recover the 
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provinooH of Banhm find Halm^tto, whioh ho had liandod 
ovor, but J)om Joilo do (>aHtro itiarohod out aii<l in- 
ilictod a Hovnri) dofnat on tlio BijApur forcxm. 

Thn nituation at I)iu waH inoro ihroaUaiin^. A 
I'nnn^ado AUmnian, calh^d by tho IN)rtii^unHo <'0|j[n 
<Joiar(Khoja Zuiar), ha<I attained Hiipn^int) iiilludiKso 
at tho (vourt of Miihaninuul UI of (Jnjat/iL. Ilu 
porHuadnd tho Kiiif^ that it WfU4 rnoHt <liH^mcc)ful 
for him to fail in oapturin/; I)iu. I In coIIiu'.UmI tho 
wholo foi'oo of tho l<in^ch)ni and ooninionood tho 
h'io^o of tho l*oiiu^uoHo fortroHM, with tho doolaration 
that ho would dio Hoonor than rotnrn luiHUoooHHful. 
Tho ('aptaln of t)lu, Doni iloilo ManoaronliaH, nhowod 
tho Hatno oonntanoy and valour aN Antonio da Kil- 
voira. Tlio ^arriMon oouHiHtod of noarly tho Hanio 
HoldiorH, and tlio woniou onno nioro (UHtin^uiHhod 
thoniHolvoH in tho <lolonoo. Tho (lovornor inado ovtuy 
oti'ort to roliovo tho fortroHH. JIo ilrnt Nont hin Hon, 
Doni Fornilo, who wan killod, thon hiH othor Hon, 
J)on) Alvaro, and ovontually brought up all tho forooH 
ho oouhl colhw^t in pornon. (Jo^o (^Jofar wan Mlain 
by a oannon-ball, and IiIh huooohhoi*, Iluniuoilo, did 
uot pnmH tho nio^o with tlio Haino vigour. 

Aftor ropulHin^ all iiHHaultH, Doni JoHo do OaHtro 
tnarohod out at tho hoad of hin anny and utterly 
dofoatod tho ononiy in a ])itohod battlo. Tho 
Hlau|;htor ainon/; tho Muhainnuulann waH ininionHo, 
and tho victory wfU4 ono of tho i^n^itoHt ovor won hy 
a Kuropoan anny in India. Ilo thon ])ro(MMMl(ul to 
puninh tlio (hgar&tiH. Onu of IiIh oaptainH, Antonio 
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Moniz Barreto, burnt Cambay, and his son, Dom 
Alvaro, sacked Surat. This great victory showed 
the native princes that they had a worthy successor 
of Albuquerque to deal with, and Dom Joao de 
Castro was on all sides entreated to make alliances 
with them. With the King of Bijdpur alone the war 
continued, but the Portuguese everywhere got the 
best of it ; Ddbhol was taken, and the Muhammadans 
were again defeated on land. 

The internal reforms were even more to the credit 
of Dom Joao de Castro than his victories. One 
point in his policy resembles that adopted by Com- 
wallis in Bengal ; namely, the fixing of the salaries of 
the various officials, and his effort to put an end to the 
system of peculation which was rife. This peculation 
was chiefly caused by the officials engaging in trade ; 
by which they made vast profits while the State 
suffered. The state of things had partly arisen 
through the custom of allowing Portuguese soldiers to 
ti-ade after serving for nine years. It was this induce- 
ment which brought so many soldiers from Portugal ; 
and in spite 6f the Governor's representations, the Por- 
tuguese authorities were afraid to put an end to it 
for fear of stopping the flow of recruits. The reform- 
ing measures of Dom Joao de Castro did not remain 
long in operation, but his example had a great effect. 
So great was the confidence felt in his probity, that 
an anecdote is told of his raising money in Goa for 
the relief of Diu, by pawning the hairs of his beard. 

The news of Dom Joao de Castro's victory at Diu 
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waH rnr.oivod with jiji'nai onMitiMinmn by Joliti Ifl, who 
in i,';4K HPfit hitn a odtniri'iNNion aH Vi(*nroy. Ho only 
liv(ul to hold th'm hif^h ofllno for fottrt^Mm dayn. Hn 
ditul at Ooa on Juno 6, i,';4K, inihnarnm of hJHfiirnd, 
Uio ApoHtlo to ihn IndipH, Haini Frannin Xavinr. Tho 
|i{t'nat(^Mt of all ihn Hii(i<*.()MH<irH of Alhtt(|ttor(|tin waN 
l)otn iloilo d(* ('aMtro; ho r<'Mouihlod iho kni^htM of 
Uio middio ii^cm in hin f^allantry and hiH diHin- 
ionmiiulnoMH, whilo hJH viotory at l)iu Ih iho lani i^rrai 
itohiovonioni of iho Poriti;(tioNo arnm in Ania. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Successors of Albuquerque (continued) 

DoTn Constantino de Braganza and Donfi Luis de 

Athaide 

The thirty-five years which followed from the 
death of Dom Joao de Castro to the extinction of 
the independence of Portugal are neither so interest- 
ing nor so important as those which saw the bjiilding 
up of the Portuguese power in the East. Com- 
mercially, the value of Vasco da Gama's voyage and 
of Albuquerque's victories became greater than ever. 
The largest fleets of merchant-ships ever sent to 
Portugal were despatched after Philip II of Spain had 
become also Philip I of Portugal. The Portuguese 
monopoly remained unbroken until 1595, and the 
nations of Europe, while they grew in civilisation and 
in love of luxury, continued until that time to buy 
from Lisbon the Asiatic commodities which had be- 
come necessary to them. As the commerce became 
systematised it grew larger and more profitable, both 
to the Royal Treasury which equipped the merchant 
fleets and sold their cargoes at Lisbon, and to the 
individual agents in India, who purchased the goods 
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illicit inado up thnHo cargoon. I)ut politioally tho 
hiniory of tho J'oHttgiioHo in India l)ocomofi Iohh in- 
i<)rnHiinf{. Thorn wrro no niuro f^roat diHcovoricm ; no 
\\\Km\ gr(>ai cotkiuohIh and ((roai victorioH ; no inont 
l^randioHo oonr.opiionH of oxpolling tlin MtiltauiinadanH 
from tho HiarkciH of Ania. 

Oallani foalH of anitH worn hUII acconiplinliod, )>ui 
ihoy only provod how tho PortuguoHO hod dogoTio- 
rat(ul mncn ihn (htyn of Albu(|iior(|ito. Tho dofonco of 
(ioa ))y Doui Luih do Aihaido waH lirilliant, tntt afti*r 
all it wiiH a dofotiHivo oporation, and not a victory 
Huoh iU4 Doni Joil<i do (yantro }ia<l won at Ditt, or tho 
Htormitig of a htrong oity, liko tho oapiuroH of (Joa 
and Matiuxa ))y AlhiKjunnpin. Thorn worn ono or 
two )ngh-niind(ul and ahlo nion among tho mtonoHHorH 
of tho* Hplondi<l Al)>n(|Uor<p]o, Intt tlioy did not at- 
tempt to rival hin doodn or carry out hin i<h)aH. Tho 
romanco of PortugtKmo hiHtory in tho Kant in no 
longer ))Ound up with tho growth of tho ])owor of tho 
nation, luit iH to ))o foun<l rathor in tho caroorH of 
daring fulvonturorH Huch iih KormTo MondoH j'int^) 
and HobaMtiilo (JonzaloH. Tho oomploto attainmont 
of commercial proHpority H<TomH to havo <loHtroyod 
tho droam of Kmpiro. 

I'Ut at tho timo wlicn tho political intorcHt in the 
carotn* of tho J'ortugut^Ho in Ania dimininhnH, tho ro- 
ligiouH intoroHt incroaHoH. Tho nnw horooH of J'ortugal 
arc not hor Hohlinrn and hur HailorH, but Ikt tnin- 
»ionarioH. ThoHo wore tho nion who madn thrir way 
into tho interior of India, and who jionotratod ihn 
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farthest East. Japan, China, and even Tibet, wit- 
nessed their presence and heard their preaching ; the 
great Emperor Akbar gave them a not unkindly 
welcome at his Couiii at Agra; and they laboured 
among the savages of the Spice Islands as well as 
among the learned men of China and of India. 

The greatest of all these missionaries, Saint Francis 
Xavier, was not a Portuguese subject. But the Com- 
pany of Jesus, of which he was the pioneer mis- 
sionary, contained many Portuguese, and he could 
not have attempted what he did but for the sup- 
port of the Portuguese government at home and 
of the Portuguese authorities in India. 

The idea of discouraging Christian missionaries, 
which formed a part of the policy of the Dutch and 
English East India Companies, never had an adherent 
among the Portuguese. They believed sincerely in 
their religion, and the principal use they made of 
their influence when they were firmly established 
in Asia was to spread it abroad. Again and again 
orders were sent from Portugal that the missionaries 
were to be assisted in every possible way. 

The Franciscan friars who first came to India 
were engaged in looking after the souls of the 
Portuguese soldiers, but they were followed, and in 
increasing numbers after the successes of Saint 
Francis, by priests and friars and Jesuits, who left 
Europe for the express purpose of convei*ting the 
heathen. The history of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions in India, for which there is plenty of material, 
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would ncM'd a voltnnt) in ilHolf. It iiiUHi Nuflloo to 
point out that thoHd niiHHiouH did not bc^^^in to attain 
thrii* full dovnlopniont until afU^r tlio Portti|{U<m» 
had n^a<ihnd tlinir hifjht'Ht {)otiti<'a1 i)owur duriti|; 
tho Kovitrnot'Hhi]) of Dom Joilo do (^aNtro. and wont 
l>nginnin|{ to d(M*lino. 

In i^'jK tho Po|)(t nominatiul for tho <IrHt tiinc^ a 
Hinhop of (]oa in tho prrnon of Krni Joilo do Alhu- 
<|U(«n|U(s a KmnolHoan friar, and a rolativo of tho %ns\\i 
Oovornor. TIiIh holy nutn, who won a /^[nuit roputa- 
tion f(»r Hatu)tity, <liod in 15.';;), and in \^)^^*J tho hoo 
of (loii wan raiNod to an arrhhiNhoprio an<l c.onforrod 
upon Don) OaHpar <lo Lculo Pt^rnira. Tho arohhinhopM 
Hoon rivallod tho viot^royH in wcuilth and di|y[nity, and 
in at loaNt ono iimtanon, at tho Ix^^innin/y; of tho 
Hovt^ntiMtnth contury, ait ar<*.hhiKhop alno aoto<l aH 
^ovornor. Othor mMm wt^ro Hp(uulily ontahliHlMMl at 
(!oohin, Mahu'oa, and Macilo, and numy nnHHioiuiry 
luhhopH W(U'o appointod for othtM* partn of India, 
(Jhina, and Japan. Thtt iirHt lahourorH in tho iniN- 
Hion flold wt^rtt tho FranoiNonnH. Thny woro noon 
followo<l hy othor ndijijiouH ordrrn, and W(^ro ox-* 
ooodnd in huoo(*hh an<l ability hy tlu^ Jt^NuitH. 

In i.'j^'O, aftor tho dtutth of Doin Jojio do (Wtro 
and of Ht. Fraitoin Xavior, tho Holy In(|uiHitJon 
waH (^HtabliHhiMl in (hm. Jt wan ^rantod aH itH hoad- 
(|uartorH tho inagnifloont palaco of YuKaf Adit HhAh, 
whioh had ))oon tho roHi<loiuMt of tlu^ virnroyH until 
l,<)54. ItH firnt acstion wan rathor corroctivo than 
porHooutingi and it waM nut until th(t Hovont(*(«nth 
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century that the periodical burnings of relapsed con- 
verts and supposed witches, which axe known as 
Autos da F4y commenced their sanguinary work. 
The most notable event in the religious history of 
the Portuguese in India, the condemnation of the 
doctrines and ritual of the Nestorian Christians of 
the Malabar coast, did not occur till the Synod of 
Diamper (Udayampura) in 1599. 

The educational work of the missionaries, their 
custom of dwelling among the people and imitating 
their mode of life, as well as their building of superb 
churches in the Portuguese cities, well deserve an 
extended notice, which cannot be adequately given in 
this volume. It is enough to say that Albuquerque, 
though zealous and desirous of spreading the faith, 
did not initiate the policy of persecution. It was his 
feeble successors who threw away the opportunity 
afforded for the propagation of the Chi-istian faith, 
by the existence of a native Christian community in 
the very part of India where the Portuguese first 
landed. 

When the sealed order of succession was opened, 
after the lamented death of Dom Joao de Castro, it 
was found that the two first nominees, Dom Joao 
Mascarenhas and Dom Jorge Tello de Menezes, had 
already left India for Portugal. The third packet 
opened contained the name of Garcia de S&, an aged 
gentleman, who had spent nearly all his life in India. 
He hastened to make peace with Ibrdhim Adil Sh&h 
of Bijdpur, and with Muhammad III of Gujar&t. To 

N 
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ihn ioniior hu proinimvl that ilu^ l\)rtugU(mo would not 
allow Mir Ali KliAii io'liwtvu (joa, and on that (sondi- 
tionihn cicHHion of Hardtm and KalHotU) waH conftrniud. 
In tlu) tntaty with Hut Kinf( ofCJujar/it it Wfm ngroMd 
that tho Portii^MirHo Nhotitd continue to hohl th» 
fot'tn^HH of Diu, whit^h they had twico no f^allantly 
(U'rt^ndiitl, whUo th(t <'ily and tlio rnnt of tho iNhind 
nihiainu<l Hiihjtu^t to Muhammad III. (latvJa do H& 
dintl at (h^a on July tj, i,')4t;, and was Huccundod 
UN i^fivonior hy •loi'i^n (-a1»ral, a <lcH<M*n<lant of tho 
HiuMind INit'tu^ucHo (saptain who vihitod India. 

(>ahi'al, who waH (^Sq)tain of HaHHt^in, iiNHumml tlio 
K)\\\v\s and on^a/yfiMl in a war that waM ra^in^ butwcMta 
tho KrijA of (*odiin and tho ZanuH'in. JIu had tak(*n 
and Haoknd Tiracol and JN)nAni, and waH junt a))OUt 
to attack ('aliC'Ut, wluni h<i ro<u«iv(Hl infonnatiou of 
tho arriva! of Dom AiloiiHO do Noronha aH Vi<'.(*roy. 
ThiH nohloman waH tho nooond Hon of tho Mar(|uiH do 
Villa Uoal, and had hoon HtOootnd for tho oflloo of 
Viooroy hy John III, though no Vionroy had luson 
Hont out from J'ortii^al with full poworn ninoo Dom 
(htroia do Noroidui in 1.03^* 'Hio ViotMoy, on takin^j^ 
ovor ollloo from (Jahral, ditolituMl to attack Oaliout 
and ordi^rod tho iloot hack to Ooa. II o rulod for 
four yoarn, during which timo ho greatly oxtondiMl 
tho INu'tu^ucHo pow(*r jn thu inland <d'(/oylon. 

Dom AilbuHO do Noronluiwan Huoctuulod hh Victu'oy 
in 1554 hy Dom I'oflro Mamsaronhan, an a^t^I nohlo- 
man who had fitlod tlut oflloo of and>aHHador to the 
Kmporor Chai'lun V and tho Topu, and had huicm^ 
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acted as governor to the heir-apparent. He was over 
seventy years of age when he was sent to India, and 
held office but nine months. On his death the sealed 
orders were opened, and the first name found in them 
was that of Francisco Earreto, a most experienced 
officer. This governor is chiefly known from his per- 
secution of the poet Camoens, whom he sent to 
the little island of Macao as a punishment for a satire 
he had written on the pride and immorality of the 
officials at Goa. But Barreto. was a very vigorous 
governor. He did much to strengthen the various 
Portuguese fortresses throughout Asia, and showed 
himself a skiKul and daring general. 

During Barreto's government King John HI of 
Portugal died, leaving the throne to his infant grand- 
son, the ill-fated King Sebastian. One of the fii'st 
acts of the widow of John III, Queen Catherine, who 
became Regent of the kingdom, was to appoint a 
prince of the blood royal, Dom Constantino de 
Braganza, to be Viceroy. This young prince was 
only thirty years of age, but he soon showed that he 
surpassed his predecessors in ability as well as in 
rank. He reached Goa in 1558, and one of his earliest 
measures was to capture Damdn, where he erected a 
fortress. This place and Goa and Diu are at the pre- 
sent time the only relics of the Portuguese power in 
India. On his return from Damdn he dispatched 
powerful fleets to Malacca, to Ormuz, and to Ceylon, 
and placed the position of aflfairs in all parts of Asia 
. in a most favourable condition for the Portuguese. 

K 2 
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Dota (/OiiHtaniino do I)ragan/.n'H itttnrtial rofoririA 
ruHutiiblfMl thoHO of Joib) do (^'aHlro ; ho ondoavoiirod 
to ])ui down poculation, and umiHtod on iho o1)ocli- 
onc.o of li'iM oilioot'H. Xii i,^6o lio niado an oxpodiiion 
with a poworful annanumt to ( oyh)n, whta'o ho took 
•laflnapatani, whioli hooanio tho capital of tho I'ortu- 
gU(iHo {)owor in that inland. Tho high charaotor of 
tho young prinoo, no Iohm than hin courago an<l hiN 
ontorpriNn, oaiinod tho IUjAh of India to tn^at hiui 
witii grnat rcHpoot, and ho wan hoggo<l by tho Qtmon 
Hogont to oontinuo in oflico, and ovon to aooopt tlio 
poHt of Viooroy of India for Hfo. Ilo rofumxl, and in 
i/;6i waH HUoot?o(h«l aH Vioc^roy l)y Doni FranoiMco 
do (voutinho, (Jount of ]lodondo. 

Aftor tho rt)Hignation of Doni ConHtantino do 
liraganm few ovontH of iniportanco happonod for 
Monio ycuirH to tho PorttaguoHo in India. Tho Miiham- 
uiadan King of JiijApur, AH A<lil Hhfth, who had 
Huoo(!odod hin fatlior Ihrdhfni in 1.5.57, ^^^ '^^ ^^^ 
nioro conoorntMl witli hin Molionio to l)roak tho powor 
of tho hint groat Hindu Movoroign, tho IlAjA of Vijaya- 
nagar, than to attack tho PortugtioHo. Frood from 
(hingor on tluH Hido, tho TortugnoHo govornorM woro 
ahlo to Noattor thoir powor ovor Hniall but HUOooNnful 
oxpoditionH. Tlio niont notaldo of thoHo wan to(l!oylon, 
whioh wiiH gradually brought ontiroly un<h)r tho 
control of tho PortuguoHo. Tho Count of llodondo 
diod in March, 1.564, at (Joa, and aviih Mucooodod aft 
Viooroy, aftor a Hhort adinininti'ation an (lovornor by 
JoSo do Mondon^, by Doni Antilo do Noronha. 
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The new Viceroy commenced his government by 
the capture of Mangalore, but the important events 
which occurred during his tenure of office took place 
without his active intervention. The first of these 
was the siege of Malacca by the King of Achin. The 
defence of Albuquerque's conquest ranks with that 
of Diu. It is true that the savage Achinese were 
not such formidable soldiers as the Turks or the 
Gujardtis ; but, on the other hand, Malacca was further 
from Goa, and it was more difficult to obtain rein- 
forcements. The Captain who maintained the de- 
fence was Dom Leonis Pereira, who held out for 
several months and eventually beat off his enemies 
after killing more than 4000 of them. 

The other event was the defeat of the Rdjd of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565, at Talikot, by the allied Muham- 
madan kings of the Deccan. It may fairly be con- 
jectured that Albuquerque would have assisted the 
last powerful Hindu monarch against the Muham- 
madans, for it was a part of his policy to pose as the 
protector of the Hindus. But his successors did not 
appreciate his policy, and, disgusted by an attack 
which the £[indu prince had made some years pre- 
viously on the Portuguese settlement of Saint Thom^, 
they left the Rdja of Vijayanagar to his fate. 

In 1568 Dom Luis de Athaide, an officer who had 
had much experience in Indian warfare, and who had 
been knighted as a lad by Dom Estevao da Gama in 
the monastery of Mount Sinai, arrived in Goa as 
Viceroy. He quickly perceived that a first result 
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of th(« victory of T&likot iniiHi hn that tJu^ Kin(( of 
I'ijdpur would ntlank Ooa. Tlio city of (ion had far 
outgrown tho liiuitH iiiipoNod hy tho wall which 
Alhu(|Ucn{iio had iMiiit. Doin Aiitilo i\\s Noronha had, 
during hiM |y[ov(«rtiuioiit, \^k%\\\\ to build a imw wall, 
whinli waN to run from tho iiorth-oaHtcrn aii^lo of tho 
inland of (Joa and Hhould tcrnunatn at tln^ wt^Ht of tho 
nity. Don) l.uiM <ln Athai<ht continued tluH wall, and 
waH in th(« act of huildin/y; othor fortiilcatiotiK wlu^n 
Mi Adil HIiAh dc(d/ir(Ml war and nnulo hin way into 
the iHland with an army t^HtinuttiMl at ioo.cjOo \\\k\\\, 
and accompaiuiul by mon^ than iooo olc])hantH. Thin 
attaok waH ])art of a ^(^ncral Hcln^mo fornuMl hy tlu^ 
Muhantnutdan ruh^'H of Jndia, with tlu^ Zamorin of 
(^tlicutand the Kinijof Achin, to oxpd the Poitui;ucHo 
from Ania. Kvcn Novoroi^^iiH wht) had hitherto been 
alUcH of tho Portu|i{U(<Ho, Nuch an the UdjA of thmdwar, 
joined in the league a|y[ainHt them 

Never waH tho Hituation of the Portu^ut^Ho mom 
critical ; never did tlu^y nhow more conHpicucmH 
valour. The ji^aniHon of (loa, when the niege cont- 
meiuMul in i.G7<^i <>jdy conHinted of 700 !*ortu|^uem» 
MoldierH. ( <onHe(|uently thu Vieerny placcul under arum 
;{oo friarH and pri(*HtN and about a thouNand nlavcH. 
The di^n^nco wan worthy of tho bent dayn of tho l*or- 
tti/^m'He power. For ten montlm an olmtinato reniH- 
tance waN oilercd, and at the end of that tune AU 
Adil Sli&h rotreat(ul, havinj; lont )>y <liHoaHe and by 
fl^litin({ tho \\\x^i\v part of bin army. 

Tho defence of (loa, by the Viceroy, wan rivalled 
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by the gallant resistance of Malacca, of Chaul, and of 
Chal^ near Calicut, where Dom Leonis Pereira, Dom 
Jorge de Menezes, and Dom Diogo de Menezes, all re- 
pulsed their assailants. On the retreat of Ali Adil 
Shdh from before Goa, the Portuguese Viceroy swept 
the Malabar coast, punishing all opponents and re- 
lieving the other garrisons. His vengeance was par- 
ticularly shown at Hondwar, which he burnt. Just 
after the league was finally broken, on September 7, 
1571, Dom Antonio de Noronha arrived to succeed 
Dom Luis de Athaide as Viceroy. The defender of Goa 
received a cordial welcome on his return to Lisbon 
from his friend, the young King Sebastian, who created 
liim Count of Atouguia. 

Dom Antonio de Noronha, who was only a distant 
relative of the predecessor of Dom Luis de Athaide, 
did not possess the powers of previous Viceroys. 
King Sebastian perceived the great inconvenience of 
leaving the whole of his possessions from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Japan under the superintendence of 
the Goa government. The difficulty of communi- 
cation was so great that for months at a time the 
captains of the more distant settlements were practi- 
cally independent. It was resolved, therefore, to 
divide the East into three independent governorships. 

Dom Antonio de Noronha, with the title of Viceroy, 
was to be supreme from the coasts of Arabia to 
Ceylon, with his capital at Goa. This left him entire 
control of the Lidian and Persian trade. Antonio 
Moniz Ban-eto was to govern from Bengal to the 
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furthoHt KitHt, ivith }iiH hoad-quai^tiTN at Ma1a<ina. and 
wan chargiul with tho control of tho Hpico tra<l<i. 
Franc'iHOo IWroto, tho fonrior Uovornor of India, wan 
to nilo all tho Portu({U(^Ho Hotthtniontn on tho Houth- 
KaNt coant of Afiica, with hiM capital at Mozauibicpin. 

Jlithorto thoHO African HottlouiontH had boon ro- 
gardod Hoh*ly aH Hto[)pinK-i)lacoH for tho llootM to and 
fVoni India. Ihit Kini; SobaHtian wiHhod to uho thoni 
aim) aH tlio bfiHiH for oxploration and oon<iuoHt in tho 
intorior of Africa. TIuh 1m not a hiMtory of tho I'or- 
tui^noHo in Africa, hut it may bo rrniarkcd that much 
important and intorcHtin({ work waH dono })y tho 
PortuKuoHo in that continent during; tho nixtoonth 
century which Hot^uH to Im for^jotton ))y writorH on 
tho opening; uj) of Africa at the pnmont time, Fran- 
oiHOo Harroto, for inHtanco, mado liin way far into tho 
intorior and con(iuorod tho kinfjdom and city of 
Monomotapa, whoro ho died. 

l)om Antonio do Noroidia handed over tho /jovorn- 
mcmt of Jndia in i.';73 to Antonio Monias Barroto. 
iluy LounMu;o do Tavora, who waH nominated to 
Huccocd iiH Vici^roy, died on liiti way out, and Dom 
Dio^o <lo Mono/.(tH, the dcfcmcler of (Jhahl, adminlMtorod 
tho government from Jj;;^ to i»')7H. IIowaHHuper- 
Hoded by Dom LuiH do Athaido, wlm at tho Hpooial 
ro(]UeHt of Kin|i{ HehaHtian conHonted once more to 
rettu'n to In<lia. Athaide'ii second viceroyalty wan not 
marl<od by any important event, lie died at Goa 
on March lo, i.^Ki ; it in Hai<l from a bnikon heart 
oauNod by tho nowH of tho defeat of tho Kin^f HobaMtiun 
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and of his melancholy death at Alcacer Quibir (El- 
Kasr Kebir) in Morocco. 

With the death of Dom Luis de Athaide this rapid 
sketch of the successors of Albuquerque must end : 
he was the last great Portuguese ruler in the East, 
and none of the Viceroys who succeeded him deserve 
separate notice. The commercial monopoly of Portugal 
lasted some years longer, but the fabric of the Portu- 
guese power in India was utterly rotten, and gave 
way with hardly a struggle before the first assaults of 
the Dutch merchant-adventurers. 

The causes of the rapid fall of Portuguese influence 
in Asia are as interesting to examine as the causes 
of their rapid success, and, like the latter, they may 
be classed under external and internal headings. The 
chief external cause was the union of the Portuguese 
crown with that of Spain in 1580. Philip II kept 
the promise he made to the Cortes of Thomar, and 
appointed none but Portuguese to offices in Poi*tu- 
guese Asia. His accession to the throne was every- 
where recognised in the East, and the Prior of Crato 
who opposed him found no adherents there. The first 
Viceroy whom Philip nominated, Dom Francisco Mas- 
carenhas, bore a name famous in Portugal, and had 
no difficulty in persuading the various captains of 
fortresses to swear fealty to the Spanish king. It 
is curious to note among the Viceroys whom Philip II 
nominated to Goa two relations of the most famous 
Portuguese conquerors in the East, Mathias de Albu- 
querque and Dom Francisco da Gama, gi'andson of 
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Uid navigator. In Hpito of Pliilip'H loyalty in \\m 
n!M|Mt(!i, tho fact/ thai lio wan Kin^^ oF J'oriugal in- 
volved that country in war with tho Dntcli an^l tho 
Kn^rmli. Tlio nK^rclinntH oF AtnHtcnlarn and Londoti 
worn Forbidd(^n to c.onin to Unlion For Aniatic coni- 
tnoditicH, and tlioy ronHfupjontly n^HoIvnd to ^o to tlic 
Kant and f(<)t tln^ni for tlionmolvDH. In 1.59.5 tlio HrHt 
l)ut('Ji floot dotihlhd thn Oapo of (lood IIopo, and in 
\^)0\ it WfW follow<wl by tlio flrnt Kn^linli fl<U!t, both 
bnin^^ diiHpatclH^d by trmlin^ roni|m.ni(tH. Th<i I'ortii- 
^\\Km\ ondf^avonrnd U) oxpol thn intritditrn, but they 
Hi;^^nally faib^l. 

Tlio roaHonn For thm faihjro aro to bo found in 
tho int(^rnat caiiHCH of tlio Portn/^iu^Ho dnclino. Tho 
union with Hpain brought Wmv rivalH into the. 
KaNtr^rn nnaM, but it waH thoir own wcakn(?MH wliich 
lot thoHo rivalH triumph. Thn primary r^tUHo of that 
wnakncHH waH tho conqdoto oxhauHtion of tho Por- 
tugunNo nation. Ynar aftnr ynar thin tittto country, 
whicli novor cxci-cdnd 3,000,000 in popuhition, H«?nt 
Forth flo<3tH to the ICaHt, carryin^^ NotnntimoH an many 
iiM 3000 and 4000 MohlinrM. Of thc^m^ men few iiV<'r 
nturncd to Kuropn. Many [MU'iHhixl in battio, in 
Hhipwn^ck, or froni thn dimatn, and thoHo who Hur- 
vivnd wnrn nnnouragc^d to Hnttin down and marry native 
wom<;n. J^uring thn wholn of thn Hixtni^nth nnntury 
Portugal waH being <lrainnd of nicn, and thoHo thn 
NtrongcHt and bravnHt of hnr houh. In rnturn nhn got 
phuity of wnatth, but monny cannot takn thn placet 
of brain atid tnUHcln. Pf^nidnH l>(!C(;ming nxhauMtu<l 
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in quantity, the Portuguese in the East rapidly de- 
generated in quality. It was not only that Albu- 
querque's successors in supreme command were his 
inferiors ; some of them proved worthy of their office ; 
but the soldiers and sailors and officials showed a 
lamentable falling off. Brilliant courage was shown 
up to the siege of Goa in 1570. After that time 
it is difficult to recognise the heroic Portuguese of 
Albuquerque's campaigns. Albuquerque's imperial 
notions were set aside as impracticable, and interest 
in commerce and in Christian missions took the 
place of vast schemes of conquest and of empire. 

The later history of the Portuguese in Asia may 
be summed up in a rapid record of their disasters. 
In 1603 and 1639 the Dutch blockaded Goa. In 
1656 they drove the Portuguese from Cannanore; in 
1661 from Negapatam and Kdyenkolam. the port of 
Quilon ; in 1 66^ from Cranganore and Cochin. Nor 
were the Dutch victories confined to India ; in 161 9 
they founded Batavia in the island of Java, and in 
1640 they took Malacca and concentrated the whole 
trade of the Spice Islands at their new settlement. 
The Dutch were equally successful in Ceylon, 
which they completely controlled after the capture 
of Jaffnapatam in 1658. The English were but little 
later in the field: in t6ii Sir Henry Middleton de- 
feated the Portuguese off Cambay, and in 1615 Captain 
Best won a great victory over the Portuguese fleet 
off Swally, the port of Surat. The Dutch and English 
agencies quickly covered the East, and soon after 
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thu iniddln of iho HovnninimUi oontury thn AHiatie 
triuio of i^)ritlgHl had ])m(3iioally (liHappitarud. What 
Uttlo coiniDnmn Hurvivod waH in ihu haiuln of tho 
JnHuiiH, aitd h(u*ji,i(io fhutlly oxtiiu^t on thn NUpproMHion 
of that body hy thn Marqiim of Poiiibal hi 1742. 

It waN not only by ICuropnait nonipntitorN that 
thn Tortu^iK^n pownr in thn Kant waN Hhattnrnd. It 
wan thn Mnipc^ror HhAh JaliAn wlu) took lli'iijlf in 
1629, al'tnr an obntinatn rnHintannn, and narrind away 
1000 IWtngiinHn julHoiua'H ; and it wan AbbaM Hhdii 
of l\u'Hia, who, with thn aHNiHtancn of Hoinn lOn^iiHlininn, 
napturnd Orniuz in i6za. In 1670 a Ninall band of 
AmbH from Mimnat ]dun(U)rnd Diu, thn foHnmn whidi, 
undnr Hilvnira and MaNcarcnliaH, Iiad rnHiHtnd thn 
utnioHt pownr of ^rnat Mnlutniniadan ilnntH and armioN. 

Tlin MarfltliA nonfcMlnrany aJHo found it nany and 
proiltabln to ])hindnr l\>rtugnnHn NnttlnnmntH in India. 
In 1739 thnnn liardy Hindu Holdinrn Hanl<(;d DaHHnin, 
and tliny cxtnndnd thnir innurnionH to tlm vnry walU 
ofOoa. In thn ni^htnnntli nnntury a vi|^orouH nffbrt 
waN niadn by thn IN)rtugunHn to hold tlmir own with 
tlin MarAtlidn, wltinh nint with Honin HunnnnH, and Ind 
to a (sonnidnrabln innrnann of thn provinnn of Ooa* 
l^antly, it nnmt not bn forgottnn that in 1661 thn 
Portu|;(unKn niujnd thn iHJand of lionibay to Kngland 
aH part of titn dowry of (!ath(U'inn of Hra|;{anKa. 

Thn prnnnnt nondition of tlin IVirtuKunHn in India 
aflordH a nuriouH nonnnnntary on thn \\\\i\\ ainiN and 
f^^nuit Hun<',nKHnH of Albu<|Unr(|un. Tim rnntaiitin^ l^)r- 
tugunnn poHmmHionH, Uoai Daindni and JJiu could 
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make no pretence of defending themselves against 
the English Empire in India. They are maintained 
by Portugal, not for any benefits to be derived from 
them, but as relics of the past and witnesses to 
former glory. The condition of the Portuguese is 
indicated by the treaty which was signed in 1878 
with the British Government, by which the right of 
' making salt and the customs duties were ceded to 
the Government of India for a yearly payment of 
four lakhs of rupees. This sum was hypothecated for 
the construction of a railway to Marmagdo, near Goa, 
which possesses a fine harbour, and will probably in- 
crease in wealth as the port of export for the cotton 
grown inBellary and the neighbouring British districts. 

One interesting relic of the former supremacy of 
the Portuguese was the right -claimed by Portugal to 
nominate the Eoman Catholic prelates throughout 
India. This right, natural enough in the sixteenth 
century, became absurd in the nineteenth. A long 
quaiTel arising from this claim has recently been 
settled by a Concordat between the Pope and the 
King of Portugal. 

The present volume may appropriately close with 
two descriptions of the Portuguese in India by a 
Muhammadan and a Hindu writer in the sixteenth 
century. 

* The Franks beginning to oppress and commit hostilities 
against the Mohammadans' says Sbeik Zfn-ud-dfn, in his his- 
torical work the Tuhfat-vZ-mujahidin^ ' their tyrannical and 
injurious usage proceeded to a length that was the occasion 
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of a ^onrrul confuNioti niul diMnirtion liinonffiit iho po|mlii- 
tion of thi« iH)iuitry. Thin continut'ti for n lotif^ |ic)iio(l, f^r 
lumrly oighty .yourH, wIhmi tlu* niVnirH of tlu^ MimlmtM liitd 
Hrrivrt) at tholiiHt Nta^oof drouy, ruin, poverty nml wtrtohrd- 
iioHH ; HiiHMt wliiUt tlioy wvi'« tno ill-pmoiimul in (IimumI i«» 
(liHNoniblo iin oboclinnro wliio.h wun not ninurtv, iltry noitlirr 
po.sH(«HHO(l tho powc*r to \v\)A nor hhmuin to i^vmlc* tlio oviln 
thai iiillictrd tlioni. Nor did thci Muliiunniiidiin prinoim niid 
uhioftainN wlio \V(*rr }H)NmmHHl of liir^o iirnuvH, and wlio liiul 
at thrir ronimand ^rcat ntilitary ichourctiH, oonu* forward for 
their dtdivrranco or brntow any of tlioir wt^nltli in no holy 
a <*aUNO an in tho rrHintiint'o to tl)«m' tyrant in(id('lH^' .... 

* Horoly did thoMo KraidtN opprcM tlit* faiihftd, Htrivinf( all of 
thcMu, tho f(t'(Mit and tx^wi^fful, tlio old and yonnf(, to rradi' 
cuto tho Muhanunaditn ndlgion : and to brin^ ovnr ttn 
followorN to ChriHtianity (may (lod («vur dcifond un from 
Huch a calamity !). NotwitliNtandin^ aH thin, howovor, thoy 
proHcrvt^d an outward Hhuw of poaco towardn tho iMuham- 
nuuhmN, in conNociucnoo of thrir \mi\)H 0(m)pellrd to dwell 
amon^ht thorn ; Niiino tho chief part of tho population of 

tho HoaportH oonHlHted of MtthnmniadanN LuHtly it 

In worthy of remark that tho Frank n ontc^rtain antipathy 
and hatred only towardn MuhammadanN, and to thoir orerd 
alono ; ovinuin^ no diNliko towardH the Nairn and other 
Pa^anM of Himihir dtiHuripUou V 

\n tho following ioniiH, acconlitif^ to Dr. liurmdl. 
(looH VoiikiitiKmrya, a MrAlinian of (/Otgovaratn, Hpoak 
alK)ut tho rortiiguoH<K — 

'Thin MriUimah wroto about A.n. 1600 a HaUNkrit 
poem callod Vicva^nnadiirca, often printed and oneo rudely 

' TofOut'ut'fftuJtthhhm, Howlnndnon'N tmniilntion^ |)|». G, 7, 
" Ibid. j)j). 109, 110. 
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translated (Calcutta, 1825, 4to.) In it he mentions the 
Portuguese, whom he calls Huna. In abuse of them he 
says they are very despicable, are devoid of tenderness, and 
do not value Brihmans a straw, that they have endless faults, 
and do not observe ceremonial purity. But he praises their 
self-restraint and truthfulness, their mechanical skill, and 
their respect for law */ 

Had the Erahman poet known Albuquerque, or 
the greatest of his successors, he would have praised 
also their valour, their tenacity, and their disinterested 
unselfishness. But striking is the contrast between 
Albuquerque and even the greatest of his successors. 
His contemporaries felt this, and his son, in the 
dedication of the second edition of the Commentaries 
to King Sebastian, in 1574, gives an anecdote which 
illustrates this general opinion/ 

' I shall say no more,' he says, * than tell you what a 
soldier said who always accompanied him in war. This 
man being very old and staying in the city of Goa, when he 
reflected upon the disorder of Indian affairs, went with a 
stick in his hand to the chapel of Affonso de Albuquerque, 
and, striking the sepulchre wherein he was lying buried, 
cried out : — " Oh ! great captain, thou hast done me all the 
harm thou couldst have done, but I cannot deny that thou 
hast been the greatest conqueror and sufferer of troubles 
that the world has known : arise thou, for what thou hast 
gained is like to be lost I 
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^ A TentaMve List of Books and some MSS, relating to the History oj the 
Portitguese in India Proper, by A. C. Burnell, Mangalore, i88o, p. 131. 
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PWper names preceded by * da,' * de,' * do' are indexed under the 

succeeding initial letter. 



Abbas Shah took Ormuz, 204. 

Abo - bl - Khubi rocks, Sodr^ 
wrecked on, 30. 

Abbeu, Antonio de, explored the 
Spice Islands, 109. 

Abyssinia, CovilhSo in 23: in- 
terest taken in, 127: Albu- 
querque^s schemes about, 128: 
GhristovSo da Gama killed in, 
184. 

AcENHEiBO, reply of ALffbnso V 
to, 45. 

AcHiMESE repulsed from Malacca, 
197, 199. 

Aden, Albuquerque ordered to 
take, 94: its importance, 126, 
127 : Albuquerque repulsed 
from, 127: Egyptians fail to 
take, 171 : offered to Scares, 
172 : taken by the Turks, 181. 

Affonso V, King of Portugal, 
expeditions of, to Morocco, 19 : 
Albuquerque educated at his 
Court, 44: served under in 
Morocco, 45 : character of, 45. 

Affonso Sanches, ancestor of 
Albuquerque, 42. 

Affonso, Master, the physician, 
attends Albuquerque's death- 
bed, 141. 

Africa, Portuguese discoveries on 
thecoast of, 21-23: settlements 
on the south-east coast, 34: 
exploration in the interior, 2co. 

Ahmad, Bais, Minister of Ormuz, 



136: killed by Albuquerque's 
orders, 137. 

Ahmadabad, Kings of. See Gd- 
jabat. 

Akbab kindly received Portuguese 
missionaries, 191. 

Albebgaria. See Soabes. 

Albdquerqde, castle of, 42. 

Albuquebque, Affonso de, first 
voyage to India, 30, 31, 47: 
not allowed to take up office, 
38, 39, 60-62 : ancestry, 41-43: 
family, 43, 44 : birth and educa- 
tion, 44, 45 : at Court of John II, 
45, 46 : in Morocco, 46 : Asiatic 
policy, 48 : sent again to Ajiia, 
48 : instructions to, 48, 49 : 
campaign on African coast, 50 : 
wounded at Socotra, 51 : left 
in independent command, 52 : 
quarrels with his captains, 52, 
53, 55-57: at Ormuz, 54-57: 
deserted by his captains, 57, 58 : 
attacks Calayate, 58: reply to 
Cogeatar, 59, 60: intrigues 
against, 60, 61 : imprisoned at 
Cannanore, 61 : recognised as 
Governor, 62 : magnanimity, 63 : 
attitude towards Hindus and 
instructions to Frei Luis, 66, 
67 : attack on Calicut, 67-69 : 
wounded, 69 : decides to attack 
Goa, 72: reasons, 72-74: first 
capture of Goa, 76 : embassy to 
Shi^h Ismail, 77, 78 : abandons 
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(1 ;<*, 79 J 1>1rK)1<lKlf7(1 Iti ih« hiif- 

fniiftfcM, HJ-M4 1 Hi?omt(1 (mptitrA 
Iff (J<»ft, H/^ MH J ImiIMk f<iftrfM 
Ai, NN, m; i lr,u^r to iMiiiiil A (1)1 
Hli4h,9a, ^r ) tif>^(ii}Atl(ifii>i with 
<!Ali(Mii fiffd (Ji))Ar/ii, 9r, {)'^\ 
^aUm for ilip Mftky I'l^tiitiNttU^ 
f;V' ^IfMi mpiuro of Mftlmidft, 

lot i H}i(<Nlh i<» ItlM (m|>iAltl^, 

loi-ioftj KfMimi»l nftptur** (»f 
Mftlrwufft, loO ; rxmiiitloii of 
tltemiiin tt4J4« to; : oomm rclft- 
floMM with C/hiriA, HUm, Ad., 
loH no J wrmikod oii wwy IiwjU 
i<r Iridlii, no: i«<i^vnM ff^ln- 
forooffimiLH, l(;i(: n^DdVAH (ioA, 
114; (InffluiM lUMf^il Klifin, fif i 
iftkrM tletrnftUrhri, f lO: (l^Mmicli 
on<ioA, t»o < J4 : (ixpodittoti to 
iliff Ked Hma, 1 jO liN ! fnlU i<i 
iftkf* Admt, /J71 eAiAlflUltAM m 
fnnl/ory ni J)iii, U9! InilhlM n 
forirAftM a() (ttlioifi, t^t I Hii' 
l>A)^^y io KlrijK of (JiiJAMi, ];):i, 
];),)] And to Hli/ili tMiiifiil, 1^14, 
'3f» : flXpfdlUon t<»()nnu/,, J;tO 
1 3H : f«ut>lvfiM iinwn ol' hln Mii|)fii'' 
fifinMloti, y^iy, Infii lettor io the 
K)n^, 139, 1401 dnAlli, 141^ 
143; pernotiAl AppeAmtioo Atid 
oltAfA^iter, t4;), trJAi polloy of 
e'rifiiifi, 147: Hm bAHdfv, i/^Ji 
(I'lliitdNMilofi, )f3 1/^5: HoUln- 

tflt^llt of (loA, tf/; 159: tlMCI of 

nftUvpM^ i/;9« (6a: Aliolliloti of 
i^iiiXs lOo: ooiiititrntiAl r^foniiM, 

iOo-iOj ! odtlA^O Ai (ioA, lOil 
Afc MaIaih'a, \ii^\ pleiy, 1O4, 
lOft i OAKMPM of his HU<m(?HH:-' 
(ttAifl of ItidiA, 16/;, lOO: Hitpfi- 
rioHty of ^hipM, Arllllffry, Atid 
Mildinm, lOO-iOM : Itin own oIia^ 
rAciter, 1 OH, 1 69 : knl^liied N u no 
dA OunliA, 17/ : not a rnli^iotni 
tiofMonntor, 195: Nitpoilority io 
tdM MummMMoTft, 307. 
At.nixjfiKnquH, AtvAt'ode. Prior (»f 
Villa Vordp, lu'ollir^r of AH'onMo, 

44' 
ALDUQUisiiQUiB, BfAH dot «on of 



AfT'mwi, fpfOifnUfld Ai Court, 
1 401 ofinifrllod \\\^iUi'mmmittriti*i 
141 : rnniovfl^l ImkIv of S^imm 

to ('(/ri(fj|/Al, 143: fflVON An«(Hloi«l 

Aboni AM'onMo, 307. 
h\Mm\\%m\\%, KnrnAo dd, ddr^ 

liiothfr of Afl'onno, 44, 
Al/finqt/KMQlfK, KeriiSo Affrrfi«od«, 

AnomUrr of Afl'onMi, ^%, 
Ai.nirqi/KHgt'K, KrAn(fif«oo dr, 

cooMln of AffonHo, fin(UHi(irM ih^ 

lUj/i of <!ooliin, 30: qoAfrflM 

with AffonNOf 31, 47: luti At 

HOA, 4N. 
AtiMMqoicNqf^ie, OfrtioAlo dr<, f^rrd 

of VIIIa Verde, fAtnt»r</f A If onfto, 

43. 
At/nnQOftugnM, «foilo do, flrnt 

Dlnliop oHioA, Myi, 
Atinijqt/Kut^nie, ./or^e df^, oonnin 

of Afformo, </A(»iAln of (Jooldn, 

f 36: of MaIaoha. 134. 
AMMiqiiKHqi)}!;, Muriini d0,^^oi}l^r 

of AllonMo, 44 i killed At Arxihs 

46. 
Atyt»t)gnttnqnic, MAildAit de, Vk'(< 

toy, ioj. 
k\mK\\\\f.m\\t, iVdro d*', nm«1o of 

AlfonHo, tiord \\\^\\ Adtoind (»f 

I'oriUi^Al, 43. 
At.ni.'qi/icnqnM, I'edro de, M(»ti <»f 

tlorge, ooniniAnded exp(>dlti(rti 

to OrniUK And the I'erMlAti KUxM^ 

^Tthi 'flOi (JAjiiAln gf OrtuiiK, 

Ai/UOA JUr rem^hed by DIam, a 3. 
AMUMimA, AthiKiuerqiie i^orn At, 

44' 
Am At)fti HitXn, Kln^ of Jlljfipur, 

AOueNHion And nolloy, 1961 b«- 

Hi(«^rH (ioA, t9n. 

At/MKtDA. \hi\\\ FrAnolHoo do, Afl* 

jiolnted llr«t Vloefoy, %^ \ pullny 

inAfilciA, 34; vloeroyAlty, 31- 

39: vh)t(rry olt'i)iu. 3H! deAtii, 

39: polldy In Ahia, 99, 401 

loiter io the Kin^ft 40: letter 

cennuHnt( Albuquerr)iie, 58, 59 : 

opiMMltion to Albt](]uerqije*N 

ldeA% Oot iniprlHon« Albit* 

quer()U«, Ol 1 roiitftiM offioo io 
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him, 6a : fiiendly to Timoja, 
71 : comparison of his policy 
and Albaquerque*8, 73 : sup- 
porters of his policy, 102, 118. 
Almeida, Dom Louren^o de, 
bombards Quilon, 35 : visits 
Ceylon, 35 : defeats the Calient 
fleet, 35, 36 : sacks Pon^ni, 36 : 
defeated and killed at Chaul, 

37. 
Alpoeic, Pedro de, Ouvidor of 

India, condemns Ruy Dias to 

death, 81 : and Utemata R^j^ 

107: executor of Albuquerque, 

142. 

Andbade, FemSo Peres de, ar- 
rested by Albuquerque, 81 : 
released, 83: at capture of 
Malacca, 101 : visited Canton, 
* 109 : Captain of Malacca 
squadron, no: quarrels with 
the Captain of Malacca, 133 : 
his naval victory, 134. 

Andrase, Simao de, commander 
of a galley, 76 : arrested by 
Albuquerque, 81 : releaseil, 

83- 

Angoja burnt by Da Cunha and 
Albuquerque, 50. 

Arabs plunder Diu, 204. 

A BAD JO, Ruy de, Factor at Ma- 
lacca, 97: imprisoned there, 98: 
communicates with Albu- 
querque, 98, 99: letter to Albu- 
querque, 100: released, 10 1 : 
advises execution of Utemuta 
R^j^, 107 : Fiictor and Judge 
at Malacca, 1 10. 

Arzila, Albuquerque in garritson 
at, 45. 46. 

Athaide, Dona Leonor de, mother 
of Albuquerque, 4.^ 

Athaide, Dom Luis de, first vice- 
royalty, 197-199 : defence of 
Goa, 198 : second viceroyalty, 
200 : death, 201. 

Ataz, Malik, Naw^b of Diu, helps 
to win victory at Chaul, 37 : 
defeated ofif Diu, 38 : allows a 
factory at Diu, 1 29 : goes to 
Ahmad^bid, 132. 



Azores discovered by Prince 
Henry's sailors, 21. 

Bahadur Shah, King of Gujarat, 
grants Bassein to the Portu- 
guese, 180 : and Diu, 181 : 
killed at Diu, 181. 

Bardes ceded to the Portuguese, 
184 : cession confirmed, 194. 

Barreto, Antonio Moniz, burnt 
Cambay, 187: Governor of Ma- 
lacca, 200 : of India, 200. 

Barreto, Francisco, Governor of 
India, 195 : of South-east Africa, 
200 : invasion of Monomotapa, 
200. 

Barreto, Jorge, married Albu- 
querque's niece, 44. 

Bassein granted to the Portu- 
guese, 180: sacked by Mar^th^, 
204. 

Batavia founded by the Dutch, 
203. 

Baticala [Bhatkall, port of R^j^ 
of Vijayanagar, 67 : Portuguese 
propose to build a furt at, 
126. 

Beja, Diogo Femandes de, flag- 
captain of Albuquerque, com- 
mands a galley at taking of 
Panjim, 76: ambassador to 
Bij^pur, 1 26 : to Ahmad4bi(d, 
132, 133 : friend of Albuquerque, 

138. 

Benastarih occupied by Fulad 
Kh^, hi: by Rastil Khtln, 
112: blockaded by the Portu- 
guese, 1 14 : taken, 116: fortress 
built at, 125. 

Bendara, the. Prime Minister of 
Malacca, 97. 

Bengal, Portuguese relations 
with, 178, 179. 

Bengalis numerous at Malacca, 
96. 

Best, Captain, defeats the Portu- 
guese, 203, 204. 

Bhatkal. See Baticala. 

BiJAPDR, Kings of. See Au, 
iBRAHiif, Ismail, Yusaf Adil 
ShAh. 
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HoMtiAY ciitil«ct ti) KngUntl by ilin 

HnAiioA or HttAVA, burnt by Da 

(*utibii litMl Albumi(ir(|iin. 50i M. 
Hmauanxa, Dotii (fotiMlAtiUno ac, 

Vbwroynlty of, igA, I9O, 
HttA/tL, ilUdiivnry or, jO. 
ItldTo, Lourcittoo d0, ilnftttidN 

< 'nntmnorn, ;)K, 
llUOACH oflnroil io Albti(|U0i'quo 

iin mUci for % foi'trt>NM, \^^, 
llnKKtiH, offttrml to Albtifiutiri|Uo 

AM ulld for A forlrrNN, t^j) 
hiiuMA, Albuqu0i'i)uti HtitiiU mivoy 

to, 109. 
Hi'KMMNH, A trAdin^ ootrttiiunltv At 

MAlmum, 95 t fAVoiired by Albu- 

(|iinr(|liti, 106. 
Hi/UN iQt.^ A. (1., HAttNkrIt A»noutit 

of tho Portu^iitMo (|Uotn<l froiii| 

i07. 

(AiitiAt., Jorifti, Oovrrnor of I ml 1a, 

194. 
('AtiHAt.,)Vi1roA)vAr«i4,(iotnmAti(lM 

Hrootul Hniit Htitit to IttdiA, aO, 

Cai.ayaym (Kalbat) vUltmt by 
All)ii(|Unrf|itti, 54 : HAoltod, 5M. 

(■AMOtlT, VAMOodAtlAttlAAt, aXy J5: 

)'ortuu:u0Mt« fAolor murdnrtid, t*j \ 
itbitm biiiiit At. J7 ! botubAnUd, 
jg, ;tJ : AttA<ik(*(l by Albu^ 
(|«i(ir(|U0, 67 70: bbM)kA(l(iil, 
11 a, 1^5, t-io: MoplAiiim'oliAittM 
niltiml, 1 J9 : fortr^M built At, 
i;)t; tyirnl provitiit^d from 
AUAokit% 194: Mn0 aImo Za- 
MoHiN. 

(■AM Of (^^o, I)lo((o, illmtovorM tb« 
Ootiuo. J,). 

(UMiiAYburtttby l'orht|^u(iM0, 187: 

l'oi'tU)i(Ut<Nii (InfttAtnil At, JO4. 

<UMtNiiA,.lo{lo AlvArnH(lii, Hnttlml 

UoA I^IaikI, 15H. 
(*AM()KNM, huiii i\v, Oft htMtrrnvo 

(U Alititil'iii, ,)7 : on nxmiutloti 

of Uuy DIam, Hi i oxllml bjr 

tlArr^to, 1 95. 
C'AMrn, Alitoitlo fti», otio of Albu- 

4UOr(|U0'» tllUtlf&OUM OAptAlltMi 



5j: Hltftiii protnHt %i Onniti, 
56 : flnnnrtu AlbunuprqtiM, 57, 5H. 

Oannanokm vUlt0(i bv Vamoo iIa 
(UtuA, Si5 : by (iaI^taI, 97 : 
fAdtory ontAbllpdtml At, 30 : HtiJA 
of, putiUbnd by AltnnldA, ;t5 t 
fort At, (Ipfmidmt by ttritit, ,^M : 
AlbU()Unrt|U0 Impi iMotiml At, Oi : 
Portu^unMo (Irivnti from by tbo 
Dutoh, 90;). 

(Ur«iQ or ()i)(>t) ItorH flrfit doublnU 
by tlm tNii'tu^ti^HP, a^. 

(UMTKM.n tiUANOO, NutlO VaM (lo, 
joliiH Albu(|Unrrpit«, 9H. 

CAMtno. t)om AlvAio il^, kttl^btmt 
At Mount HhiAl, ^H^\ : )\\n ^Al' 
lAUtry, iNa: Npnt to rttllnr of 
IMu, tN6 : HAokml HurAt. 1K7. 

(Iantko, Dom FtirnSo dp, bl« 
tTAllAntry, 1N5 : killnd At IHu, 
iHO. 

Oamtuo, Horn JoSo do, (lovf>rnor 
of IndlA, 184 tNN : dnfpAtH Kltitf 
of Hliflmir, iNO: rplitivrtu I)iu 
And dnitiAtH Klntf of (lujArflt, 
1H6, 1N7S IntornAlrttforniK, 187: 
dnntli And oliArAotnr, iNH. 

OATMKniNM,tjUft«tnOintfnnt of VW' 
tu^Al, aUowm Albu(iuttrqu«'H 
bonoN to 1)0 rt*niov0d to rortuuAl. 
t43t Ap)NibttN (/'ouMlAntino dd 
llrAHAnKA Vitmroy, 195. 

(^KHNtoiiK, IMniM, ArrrMtml for At- 
tMHiptintf to InAVti <loA| 94, 95. 

OtCYlifiN, flrNt viNltmt by \u do 
AInmldA, ;tA : l'ortu)(unHff power 
MtAbllHh^d In. 17J, 194, 196: 
tAkon by tho J)ut<ili| 90;}. 

()ilAh(b, dttl^nun of, 199. 

OilANofiA, (}AiitiAr, envoy to VIJa' 
yanAiTf^r. 1 jo t HcuretAry to tlie 
Tanadar^ 157. 

Oit A ut^KN V, Kiiitittror, Adndr«« 
Vftlour of Joflio (In (JAHtro, 1N4, 

(jHAUli, defnAt of Portut(ueHe off, 
^7: fortrnNM built At, 175: 
J'ortuKUOMn lieAdttUArterH in 
north- went IndlA, IHO 1 defntwiii 
of, 199. 

OlitNKMH, tradlnK otmununlty fk% 
MaIaooa, ^ i fftvunrod by 
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Albuquerque, io6 : result of 
this policy, io8. 

Chittagonq, visited by the Portu- 
guese, 178, 179. 

Christiai^s, a ruling caste on 
Malabar coast, 17, 25 : Greek, 
at Socotra, 51 : Nestorian, cod- 
demned at Synod of Diamper, 

193. ^66 MiSSIONABlES. 

Cinnamon obtained from Ceylon, 

Ctrney the, Albuquerque's flagship 
in first Ormuz campaign, 52. 

Cochin visited by Cabral, 26 : 
factory established at, 27, 29 : 
R^j^ succoured by F. de Albu- 
querque, 30: fortress built at, 
31, 47 : defence of by Pacheco, 
31 : first headquarters of Portu- 
guese government, 35 : Albu- 
querque invests new B^j^ of, 
84 : Vasco da Gama dies and 
is buried at, 175 : at war witli 
Calicut, 194: taken by the 
Dutch, 203. 

CoofliN China, Albuquerque sends 
to explore, 109. 

CoBLHO, Duarte, sent to Cochin 
China, 109. 

CoELHo, JoSo, first Portuguese to 
visit Bengal, 178. 

CoELHo, Nicolas, commanded a 
ship under Vasco da Gama, 23. 

CoGEATAB (Khojah At^^, Prime 
Minister of Ormuz, Albu- 
querque's relations with, 54- 
57 : refuses to surrender Portu- 
guese deserters, 57 : sends Al- 
meida's letter to Albuquerque, 
58 : Albuquerque's reply, 59, 
60 : death, 134. 

CoGE ^OFAR (Khojah Zufar) be- 
sieges Diu, 186. 

Coinage, Albuquerque's, at Goa, 
162 : at Malacca, 163. 

Colombo, Portuguese build for- 
tress at, 172. 

Colonisation, Albuquerque's 
policy of, 152-155. 

Commerce, trade routes of Asiatic, 
19-21 : establishment of, the 



first aim of the Portuguese, 28, 
94, 118, 145-148: a royal 
monopoly, 148, 189: Albu- 
querque's commercial reforms, 
160-162 : palmiest days of 
Portuguese, 189, 190: ruin of 
Portuguese, 204. 

Concordat, the, 205. 

Coromandel Coast, Portuguese 
settlements on, 178. 

CoRREA, Ayres, Factor, killed at 
Calicut, 27. 

Correa, Diogo, Captain of Can- 
nanore, 113. 

Corbea, Gasp;ir, his dates of Vasco 
da Gama's voyage, 24 : quoted 
on Timoja, 71 : referred to, 7611, 
89 n, 102. 

CoRRRA, Pedro, Ferdinand's re- 
marks on Albuquerque to, 143, 
144. 

CoRViNEL, Francisco, first Factor 
at Goa, 93. 

C08TA, Affonso Lopes da, one of 
Albuquerque's mutinous cap- 
tains at Ormuz, 52 : signs pro- 
test, 56 : deserts, 57, 58. 

CouTiNHO, Dom FeniSo de, Mar- 
shal of Portugal, places Albu- 
querque in power, 39, 62 : 
insists on attacking Calicut, 
68 : killed, 69. 

CouTiNHO, Dom Francisco de. See 
Redondo, Count of. 

CouTiNHO, Ruy Pereira, discovers 
Madagascar, 50. 

CovTLHAO, JoSo Peres de, travels 
overland to India and Abys- 
sinia, 22, 23, 127. 

Cranganore, Almeida advises a 
fortress at, 40 : taken by the 
Dutch, 203. 

Crato, Antonio, Prior of, gets no 
support in India, 201. 

CUNUA, Manoel da, knighted on 
capture of Goa, ^8 : killed in 
battle. III. 

CuNHA, Nuno da, Grovemor of 
India, 177-183: ability and 
activity, 178: policy in Bengal, 
179: obtains Bassein, i8o : 
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aimI Dill, iHr : (llN^moa Mtid 
Utiftili, iHj, 1H3. 
(UiNiiA, ttiiy cU. niitbiiMmtor to 

<'t/NIIA, 'rt'lMlRo (U, Mtil(«0t(il1 to liM 

flfNt Vlttnnty. 54 : iinnImUcI in Hm*l( 
of lNiiii(ni, 36 i r«)liil0il to AltMi' 
<|nttr(|iitt, 43 ! H»)itt to tilt* iCMMt 
witli him, 4H : (lill'tirmHw of 
l(iiii|i(imuir<iit, 40: i^orvoM witli 
iitiii in Afrim, 50: iinigliimi l).y 
hint, f;i i ^O0M to liuliA Hitter 
oMpitirtt (if Hoootm, 51, |\J : !«• 
tiirnH to Portiitfi^i, 5i. 
OiiltiATM Ntt(il(tt(l by Alijuqunniuii, 

DAiUKM^, iittn.('kf«l liy L. dti Al< 
ntdiiiii, 36 : Nivnl((i(i by K. tio 
Alnmidii, 3H 1 iiloolutUii, iv^, 
lig : U)i«n by JoRo dti OiMtti'o, 
1H7. 

Daman t(tl<mi by O. dtt Jimi/finMu, 
Mj{\: Mliii ImiontfH to I'oriiiuMi, 

J)AVit), Kmporor of AliyMMinifi, 

rtio*ilvf<H IN»i'tii)i(iittN«««nvoyii, t JK. 
DfAMi*KU cll(UyMni|iui'ii), Hy nod 

of, 193. 
DlAM, JliirUtobiniiiii, lioiibloN tlio 

(Jiipt) of (iood liopti, J3. 
DiAN, Kity, oxtioutod In (ioii 

biu'lioiii'. Hi. 
DiNiM, Kintf of TortntfAl, nmmHtor 

of All)U(|iit«n|iitt, 41, 4J. 
Diw, Aimt«liiii'H viotory off, 38 : 

ot1nr«(i MM Hito for n foi'troMM, (jj, 

lii : r0liiNti(i, J 33: fiuitoi'v 

foUltliod Mi, IJ9: fofirOMM iiliilt 

At, iHl : fii'Nt Mio|(n, I Hi, iHj I 
M»i(M»nd MlMt^t«, 1H6: (ihiilly oddod, 
i(j4: pluiidoi'ttii t>y AmliN, 904: 
Miili i)tiionuM to l^il'tlt^ltl, 'iofi, 

DiVAUtM, fortrt«NM Ituilt nt, I-J3. 

DoMiNODN, Krtit, AllHi()iim'i|ii(i'M 
ronftiNMor, 141 1 |)roH««nt ni hiit 
dottlit, I4i. 

DuMiiKN, oilortid to All)U(|uorqutf 
MM Niitt for M fortrnuN, 133. 

Dutch, ilit^. tboir fioiiition in AnIm 
uontpMrail and coniriMitid wliit 



thMl of tho I*ortii{{OfiR0, a8, 145 • 
J4N : fiiMt tfo to ludiM, JO J : 
viotori»M ovur tlio iNirtutfutiHti, 

ICvA, Doin Jofto dn, OiiiitMin of 
<ioM,, 136, 

ICoYiT (t^rivtMl w()iiltii frtnn puM- 
NM^o of AMiiitio ttMilti. jo: HtindM 
M Htiot to IndlM. 3^ ; nt wur 
wiili tim TurlcM, 40, 150: Allm- 
iiuorf|ii»*M HobonmM H^ninNt, 1 iH : 
iiiilM to cioni|u«r Adoti, 171 : 
otmc|ii»r«*d by tli« Turltn, 177. 

tCl<KIMtANT, tliti iimiy Hdttt (roUl 

Klki'IIantn iiH0d in bAttiw ni 
lilttlnuoii, lot. 

ICMMANitJC^ Kititf of Portutfnl, 
Mtiid to imvo Mtil^ott^d Vmnco dii 
(imim, 'i3 I Jny itt diMuovttry of 
dlrtiiU M»iH roiitti, J5 : idit oridtml 
viowfi, ;i7, jH : ntt^tm1t»t I'miiitioo, 
.Vi.).t: inodifioM iiiM polioy himI 
(loiiiinonutiH wnr on iltn Mil- 
Imniiimdnini, 33; bNilttid ooldly 
on AllMioiioMiutt, 46: dt)Nirt*ii 
to nloMo tlitt \im\ Htifi to oom* 
mtirott, 4H, 70, 04, MP, 17 J : 
ordtirM wnr Mt^iiinNt ('M.liont, 6H, 
130: oonunm'uiMi urt«0(i, N^, 160 : 
ordttrM Hoootrn. to b(« ftl»iindon»d 
And Adttn octoii|iiMi, 94: dirt=ioiM 
itr^itinontN on tiio i't<tttntlon of 
<ioA iff 1)0 Inid Imfort* a oonn* 
nil, iiH, iig: r*<Molv»iN to |(t)«|i 
(ion, 124,171 I NU|iorModoM AIImi* 
il(ittr(|uo, 1 J4, 1 30 i iMit imrtiiiily 
rutrAutM, 1411 would not Itti AN 
lHi<|iion|iio M liontiN l)(* tiititin to 
J'ortiii/iil. 1431 Idn iMiiloy, 149, 
1/^0: doAtU Mitd oliiiriiut^r, 173, 

Knuijhh, thtt, (tArly lillliinoo with 
tht* Portiit^unMti. IN: dinpiro in 
lndi» ooinptiroil Aiui oonti'ftMtml 
with tlm J'orttitfiitiNti, aK, 67, 
M5 M^ i tfo to Indin., joi ; 
di'imt tilt) J*ortUi(ii«»to, J03, 
J04 : troiity of xH'j^ with Por- 
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EvANGELHO, FernSo Martins, 
Factor at Diu, 1 29. 

Factobies founded at Calicut, 
26 : Cochin, 27 : Cannanore, 
30 : Quilon, 31 : Goa, 93 : 
Malacca, 97, no: Diu, 129. 

Fanaticism, causes of Portuguese, 
against Muhammadans, 18, 19. 

Febdinand, King of Arragon, 
bis praise of Albuquerque, 143, 
144. 

Fekishta, referred to, 74, 90. 

Febnandes, Duarte, sent to Siam, 
109. 

Fernandes, Frederico, knighted 
for leading assault on Goa, 88. 

rERBEiRA, Miguel, his embassy 
to Ismail Sh^h, 135. 

Flor de la Mar, the, at Ormuz, 
53 : wrecked, no. 

Flor da Rosa, the, AJbuquerque*8 
last ship, 138 : he died on 
board, 142. 

FoaA^A, Jorge, arrested for oppos- 
ing execution of Buy Dias, 81 : 
not released, 83. 

FoBTBESSES or forts built at 
Cochin, 31 : Quiloa, 34 : Can- 
nanore, 38: Socotra, 51 : Ormuz 
commenced, 54 ; completed, 
137: Goa, 76, 88: Malacca, 
106, no : fieoastarim, Panjim, 
Divarim, 125: Calicut, 131: 
Colombo, 172: Cliaul, 175: 
Ba8sein,i8o: J>iu,i8i : Daman, 

'95- 
FoBTBESSEfl, Almeida's arguments 

against, in India, 40, 147 : 

Albuquei'que*8 views on, 102, 

103, 122, 132, 147, 152. 

FBANascAN friars the first Chris- 
tian missionaries in India, 192. 

FoLAD KhIn invades the island 
of Goa, III: defeats the Portu- 
guese, III: driven out of 
Benastarim, 112. 

Ga, Trist3o de, envoy to Gujarat, 
126 : miot master at Goa, 162. 



Gama, Dom ChristovSo da^ killed 
in Abyssinia, 184. 

Gama, Dom Estevdk) da, Governor 
of India, 183, 184: campaign 
in the Red Sea, 183. 

Gama, Dom Francisco da, Vice- 
roy of India, 202. 

Gama, Paulo da, captain of a 
ship in first voyage to India, 
23 : died on way home, 35. 

Gama, Dom Vasco da, his first 
voyage to India, 23-25 : honours 
conferred on, 26: his second 
voyage, 28-30 : burnt the ships 
ofTirooja, 71 : sent ambassadors 
to Abyssinia, 128: his vice- 
royalty, 174, 175 : death, 175. 

Goa, city, Timoja suggests at- 
tack upon, 71, 72 : situation, 
72 : reasons for attacking, 73, 
74 : history, 74, 75 : firdt cap- 
ture, 76: Portuguese retire 
from, 79 : second capture, 85- 
89 : efiect of its conquest, 91, 
92 : besieged, 112 : relicA'ed by 
Albuquerque, 114-117: argu- 
ments for abandoning, 118,119: 
Albuqucrque*s despatch on, 
120-124: Albuquerque's love 
for, 138, 141 : buried at, 142 : 
bishopric of, 192 : Inquisition 
established at, 192 : defended 
by Athaide, 198 : blockaded by 
the Dutch, 203. 

Goa, harbour, its advantac^es, 72 : 
Portuguese fleet blockaded in, 
79-82. 

Goa, island, its situation, 72 : 
invaded by Yusaf Adil Sb^h, 
79: by Fulad Khiln, in: for- 
tified, 125, 126: administration 
of, 156-159: invaded by Ali 
Adil Sh^b, 198 : by the Mar^- 
th^, 204 : still belongs to Por- 
tugal, 205. 

Gomes, Ruy, ambassador to Sh^h 
Ismail, 77. 

GoMiDE, Joao Gonyalvez de, 
grandfather of Albuquerque, 43. 

Gonzales, SebastiSo, typical Por- 
tuguese adventurer, 190. 
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(In ACTIOS A, frrri %ij (lufotide^l hy 

AUni<|nfrr(}ii(>, 46. 
OvJAfiXr^ Kln^w rrf. ,Vm lUifA* 

fyflfl, MAMMIff), Mt/MAMMAJ^ HI, 

QlMAfiATfM <Hifitn4 Muliwirfi inMl(>, 
100. 

Hft]vfiT TfiK Navioatoh, 1Mii(ii», 
MohmriM fitirl diMvrVf<r)i*f«, at. 

fflfMM'Xo, }'(irtu^uo^ vornifrfi (if 
Adil K)i4ti, 75. 

Hfffnt'M fftV<Hir«»(l by thft rfyftu- 
fftiffiA K^Alrmt the Mithnfiifri** 
(lAnM, 65, jc/i : by AlhMqiii>rq(i(*, 
66, 67, 169: ^riftf At Albu- 
r|ii(irqtil«*ii (If Aih, 143, 143. 

ilofiAWAH, lUjfi (if |Mmyi«(1 by 
AhnfHdA. ^5: Alliti(|ti(Tr(|u« At, 
Hi, 84 : JolfiH lAii((tiif AflAiriMi the 
}'()rtiitfti(*fH), 1(^8 1 burnt by 
AthAidn, !(;(;. 

llottAieM, remiAii trA(t« In, 54, 67, 

}fiM4f«f« l'ortiif(ueNA bAA(1(|iiArl<irM 
In Tton^Al, 179 i tftkon by Hh4h 
jAhfin, 204. 

\U\}Kk\i\n, Ktfifmnir. InvAMldfi of 
UuJArtit by, AMlMtM I'orttigueie to 
(ibtAln iHu, iHo, iKi. 

IftmAiN, Knilr, (HffiiniMndH K^yn- 
tiAn flf^ttt, 36 ] (InfoAtH ti. (10 
A ImnldA off < !fiAul. 37 : (lofcAt rd 
(iff JHii, 38: AXiii^llcd from 
(}iijAi(it, 9a : b(iiM« fl«6t ill 
tho i(o<l HdA, 171. 

InnAitiM Aiifii HfiAir, KinjK of 
DiliifHir, (•«?(!())« liAntfin And 
HAlMottc, 1N41 dnf(iAl^d l)y tloilo 
(tn (-AMtro, 1H6, 1H7: |i(iA('0 
niAdn wlt.h, \%)\» 

iMrANTM, 11(40, (loitlfldM tbn ('fipO 
ofiiood lto|m with tMn^ IK, 

iNguiNiTKiff, ttie, oiUblUhed In 
t'ortii((Al, 174: AtdOA, i(p. 

JNMAtii Aiitfi HitAlf, Kint( (if 
J)IJ4pur, Albu(|U(7r(|u«*« loiter 
to, go, yt. 

\mk\\, HiiAif or PffttMiA, Albu- 



qnerqat reoeltMi enteyi flrom, 
77 : Mn^lA Uiiy OotnM to, 77, 
7H1 Mmd« einbAMiy to Ah' 
fnA4}i(bi(J, ^39, 133: Ortntfx 
*<ilcnowl«dffefi infireniAoy And 
relltfbm o^ 134: Afbuf|n«rqae 

A(r||(M V^(nt^t% to, f 3A i At WMf 

with Kirypt und Turkey, 130: 
fA¥(iured the t'(;rtngueie, 165. 

ZktfnkVMKyi, oAnltAl of the Tor- 
tu((iie(*e in (/eyion, t(/i : tAken 
Yiy the OtiUdi, 203. 

Java, A1bn(|uer(|(ie wendt entovii 
to, 109 : oc/fKi tiered by ine 
|)(tteh, 303. 

jAVAivKMie, ruling oomtnuiilty At 
MaIa<kia, 96 2 AAAfnt Albii' 
(|uer(|ue, 106; AttAck MaIaooa, 
133 : deifeAted, 134. 

JXAUiTN, their mlMiionii in Indiit, 
tpf, U)%\ miiifiremiion of, 304. 

JoX(i A rroNAo, Anoentor of Ali/ii' 
({uer(|(ie; 4a. 

«7(;lfM i. Kintf of r(rrtti^Al, iH. 

John j1, Kinv of i'ortu^Al, en- 
(lourAtfeN extriorAtion, a a, 33 1 
frien(r of AilM](|uer()(ie, 44-46, 
trAined the future (Mni(|uerorii 
of IndiA, 33, 173. 

John J 1 1 , K in(/ of l'ortu((Al, wonld 
not let Albu(|uer(|iie'H bonew 
be removed to Poriti^At, 143 1 
policy And bigotry, 174: dcAthi 

JuNAHTM, AJArtltn AffonNo de 
Mello, Rent to Aid the King of 
iion^Al, 179. 

K^tittAT. /'(fd (UfiAYATIB. 

KAMAti KhAn, Minister of 1iiJ4- 
pur, Arrangement with Aliiii- 
(lueniue ah to (i(;A, 901 mur« 
(lnre(l, l a6. 

KlLWA. Hw QUiLOA. 

liAOKftDA, MAnoel de, ^AllATitry 
At oApture of (ioA, 87 ! OAp- 
tAin of the indiAn HeA, 93: 
AliAudonM blookAde of (JAliout. 
lu: OAptAin of (ioA, lu: 
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commanded cavalry in action 
with Hasul Kh^n, 115. 

Lemos, Duarte de, Captain of the 
Arabian Sea, demands help for 
Socotra, 70 : joins Albuquerque, 
83 : demands leave to return to 
Portugal, 84: advises aban- 
donment of Goa, 119. 

Lima, Dom Jeronymo de, anec- 
dote of, 86, 87. 

Lima, Dom JoSo de, at capture of 
Goa, 86, 87 : of Malacca, loi. 

Lopes, Feinao, a renegade, his 
punishment, 116. 

LouBEiRO, Frei Francisco, noble 
conduct of, 164. 

Luis, Dom, friend of Joao de 
Castro, 184. 

Luis, Frei, envoy to Vijayanagar, 
Albuquerque*8 instructions to, 
66,67. 

Madagascar, discovery of, 50. 

Madeiba, discovery of, 21 : Albu- 
querque asks for miners &um, 
128. 

Magalhaes, FemSo de [Magel- 
lan],senttotheSpicel8lands,i 10. 

MJLHIM ofi'ered to Albuquerque as 
site for a fortress, 133. 

Mahmud Shah Begara, Eling of 

^ Gujarat, gives up Portuguese 
prisoners, 39 : sends envoys to 
Albuquerque, 83, 91 : ofiers 
him Diu, 92^ 121: death, 129. 

Malabab Coast j condition of, at 
the arrival of the Portuguese, 
17, 18, 64, 65. 

Malacca, reasons for attacking, 
95, 96 : hiutory and trade, 96 : 
Sequeiraat,96-98: Albuquerque 
reaches, 99 : first capture, 10 1 : 
Albuquerque^s speech on, 102- 
105 : second capture, 106 : 
Albuquerque^B policy at, 106- 
1 10: settlement of, 110: rein- 
forcements sent to, 1 25 : troubles 
at, 133 : Jorge de Albuquerque 
Captain of, 134: new cuioage 
at, 163 : besieged by Achinese, 
197, 199 : made seat of inde- 



pendent government, 200 : 
taken by the Dutch, 203. 

Malhab Ri.0, Governor of Goa 
island, 93, 156 : defeated by 
Fulad Khin, 1 11 : becomes R^]]^ 
of Hon^war, iii. 

Mameluke dynasty in Egypt, 
overthrown by the Turks, 

177. 

Mangalobe, taken by the Portu- 
guese, 197. 

Marathas, their wars with the 
Portuguese, 204. 

Mabmagao, railway made to, 205. 

Mascabenhas, Dom Francisco, 
first viceroy appointed by Spain, 
201. 

Mascabenhas, Dom JoSo, de- 
fended Diu, 186 : named Gover- 
nor of India, 193. 
, Mascabenhas, Pedro, commanded 
a division in the battle with 
Pasdl Kh^, 115: gallantry at 
Benastarim; 115: Captain of 
Goa, 136: named Governor of 
India, but not allowed to suc- 
ceed, 176. 

Mascabenhas, Dom Pedro, Vice- 
roy of India, 194, 195. 

Medina, place of pUgriinage, 127 : 
Albuquerque's scheme to seize 
Muhammad's body from, 128. 

Melinda, pilots obtained at by 
Da Gama, 24 : by Cabral, 26 : 
visited a second time by Da 
Gama, 29: by Da Cunha and 
Albuquerque, 50. 

MEND0N9A, JoSo de, Governor of 
India, 196. 

Menezes, Dom Diogode, defended 
Chal^, 199 : Governor of India, 
200. 

Menezes, Dom Duarte de. Gover- 
nor of India, 173: forced to 
resign, 175. 

Menezes, Dom Henrique de. 
Governor of India, 176. 

Menezes, Dom Jorge de, defended 
Chaul, 199. 

MiDOLETON, Sir H., defeats Portu- 
guese off Cambay, 203. 
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Mm Am KifiN, TtAnlfni and Hnl- 
Hdtifi n(«(l(i(l (or Umi HiirrMidor of, 
1841 tloKo (Id (IftNiro rnfuN^N to 
Hiirr(in<lorf I N5 : fltml nrrAttgo- 

tlK'tli About, \k)k, 

MiUANDA, Antotiio do, umlmNHa- 

dor to Hintn, 109. 
M IMNIONAUIKM, ( 'lirUtiftn, In Itidin, 

190 193. 
MoMIOOA Imi.andm, AltMtrptrtrqno'M 

oxfmdltion to (ixplorr*, 109, 
MoMHANMA, triAdo trilMiturv by 

Altiinldtt, 34: ootiqdored liy 

Nnno dn Ounlirv, 17H. 
MoNOMOTAi'A, J}iirrat(i'i oxpddi- 

tion t(), aoo. 
M'lOHM, Portii^nnMn wnrN with, In 

Kiiropfl, iK: ItiMorouoo, iK, 19, 

45,46, iOI. 
Moi'i.AN, Arab tiiwrabfintu on 

MttlnbAr (/'ofiHt, lntrl|/iin fi)(itbiNt 

PortiitfiinNti At ('Allout, 'J5 : 

rnitrdpr (^irrttn, 37 : nt Qullon, 

3a, 35 : Atl'ottrlni, 36: At('Ati- 

tiAtiore, 3H : not fAVotirtid by 

Hindu rutam, 65: of OAlioiit 

ridtimt, \t{)\ thoir paNitlon in 

Indln, 149. 
MoKADiAN, Albuquorquo'N powor 

tc) ^rAut, 64. 
MoiiKNo, liout'tingo, FAOtor At 

Oonhin, AilvUeM Abtthdoninnnt of 

(i()A, 113. 
Mom)(!(»), Portii((utiMo fixf)tidittonii 

to, iK, 19: Albuqunr(|ti(i'M Mor- 

vido In, 45, 46: HttbANtlAn'ii doAth 

in, iOi. 

Mo/AMIItUlfK,l>A(lATnAAt,34: A1- 

bu(itt(in|iio MfillM dirunt to, 47 ! 

(iA|)itHl of A J'ortuKUONt) ^ovorn- 

mnnt, ioo. 
MouifAh ICnipnrom not In nowftr 

wlion I'ortugtumn roAolird IndlA, 

17,105. 
MiiifAMMAi), AlbiiqiK^rqiio'M fdiin 

to «Arry off fclio body of, i aH. 
M iiiiAMMAi' Hif All 1 1, Kln^ of tlio 

l)n(wiAn, (lonriut^rM <<I(»a, 94. 
MiiiiAMMAi) HmAii lit, Kintf of 

(hi)ANU, bdNifiuoM Din, iKl, iHj, 

1 HO : dofoAtod by J Kt^L^ do (jANtroi 



1R6: niAliM poACtf with ihtf 
I'ortutfUf'Nd, 194. 

MUHAMMADANM, ]'(»rtiii;not(o in 
AnIa a olinok on tlidir Advnnoo 
in KurofM?, 15, lO : not conoon- 
trAtitd in IndlA, whnn i'ortii- 
f^uoMff Arrivt'd, 171 oontndtod 
tli« (lArly tmd« rootim, 39 : WAf 
with, tbok(*y note of l^.tntMAnuitl*!! 
And Aitniqti^rquciV polbiy, 33, 
48, 06, O7, 74, 95, 103. 104, 1 35, 
149-153 : J)A (iAuiA*!! cru«)ltv 
towAruMf 391 AlbnqiKtniuoii 
(iruvlty towArdd, 54, 58, 79, 
88 : A1t)uqurrqufi willing to 
b« tolttrAnt to. 151, 1O9 : thoir 
divinlonM in AnIa a oaiino of I'or- 
totfUONfi HunooHN, 78, 150^ 165, 
1 00, 306. 

]V1im(]AT,tAk(«nbyAlbuqn«trqu(v,54: 
ArAlm from, idttndor 1)1 u, 304. 

Mi)/AvrAH HifAic J I, HubndMNion 
of Mdtik AyAXto, 139: Albu* 
qtiorquo MHiidH cttVoyM to, 1 3 3, 1 33 

NAtnN, A miUtAry oIann (m Ma1a« 
bAr ooAHt, 35 : rnmdMO I'ortn* 
tfUt^Mt AttAok on ('Allotiti 08, O91 
rortuguoMi di<l not pofMOoutv, 
3o0. 

NAIiAIWOnA. Hm VUAYANAaAlt. 

Nxu,\t'ATAM, tAkon by tho i>utoli» 

ao3. 
Kkntouian ( iMHtHTiANN, A tnllitAry 

(dAMN on MAlabAr (/OAHt, 17, 34. 

65, 1O5 : uondoninod by Hyuou 

or DlAuip^r, 193. 
Kiln, Albuqunniuo*!! Mobmno for 

Alttrln^ the (loitrHr of tlie, 13H. 
KiNACiiATU, IdM kindnoNM to JW- 

tu^uoHn nriNonorN, 99 1 inA<lo 

oldof of tnn Itindu uomtiiunity 

At MaIaooa, loO, no. 
No<4i;kiha, KrAnolMOOi CAfrtAin of 

('Aliout, 130. 
NouoNHA, i>otn AH'oniodo, Albu- 

qnorque'M nttptiow, (^AptAln of 

Ho(!otni, 51 : wrnokod oif ootiit 

of (iujAnlt, 83,84, 131. 164. 
NoitoNiiA, JJotn AiloniioUo, Viott* 

roy, 194. 
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NoBONHA.Dom AntSode» Viceroy, 
1 96 : builds new wall at Grao, 1 9S. 

NoRONHAyDoni Antonio de, Albu- 
querqae*8 nephew, his support 
of Albuqaerque, 52 : gallantry 
at Galayate, 58 : commands re- 
serve at Calicut, 68 : saves the 
Portuguese army, 69 : storms 
Panjim, 76 : Captain of Goa, 

76 : death and character, 80,81. 
NoBONHA, Dom Antonio de, Vice- 
roy with reduced powers, 199, 
200. 

NoRONHA, Dona Constance de, 
Albuquerque's sister, 44. 

NoBOMHA, Dom Garcia de, Albu- 
querque's nephew, joins him 
with reinforcements, 113: com- 
mands a division in battle with 
KastU Kh^, 115 : brings de- 
spatch on Goa, 118 : blockades 
Calicut, 1 25 : leaves Albuquerque 
at Ormuz, 137: Viceroy, 181: 
relieves Diu, 181 : death, 183. 

Nova, JoSo de, leads opposition to 
Albuquerque at Ormuz, 53 : 
signs protest, 56 : arrested, 57 : 
deserts him, 58 : excit^ Al- 
meida against him, 61 : buried 
by him, 63. 

OnOB. Ste HONAWAB. 

Obmuz, its wealth and importance, 
53 : Albuquerque commences a 
fortress at, 54: his difficulties 
at, 55-57 : second visit to, 58- 
60: JRuy Gomes poisoned at, 

77 : Pedro de Albuquerque at, 
136: fortress completed, 137; 
tribute exacted from by Nuno 
da Cunha, 178 : taken by 
Sh^h Abbas, 204. 

Pacev, King of, in Sumatra, 
aided by Portuguese, 134. 

Pacheco, Duarte, defeat Za- 
morin's army and fleet, 31, 32 : 
relieves Quilon, 32 : return to 
Portugal and death, 32, 33. 

Paiva, A€fbnso de, sent overland 
to India, 22. 



Paita, Glaspar de, at capture of 
Malacca, lor. 

Panjim, first capture of, 76 : 
second capture, 8o : Portuguese 
fortress built at, 125. 

Paktoja, Francisco, Constable of 
Goa, 93 : passed over for cap- 
taincy, III. 

Patalim, Ruy de Brito, Captain 
of Malacca, no: quarrels with 
Andrade, 1 33 : returns to India, 

134- 
Pedib in Sumatra, Albuquerque 

reaches, 99. 

Pbppeb, Quilon chief port for 
Malabar, 29 : also sent from 
Malacca, 104. 

Pebeiba, Diogo Femandes, dis- 
covered Socutra, 51. 

Pebeiba, Caspar, his remark on 
the Nairs of Calicut, 68. 

Pebeiba, Dom Caspar de L^o, 
first Archbishop of Goa, 192. 

Pebeiba, Dom Leonis, defends 
Malacca against Achinese, 1 97, 
199. 

Pebsia. Ste Ismail ShIh. 

Peksia, trade of, concentrated at 
Ormuz, 53, 54. 

Pebsian Gulf, ancient trade- 
route, 20 : Albuquerque pro- 
poses to close, 48 : Albuquerque 
sails for, 53 : explored by Pedro 
de Albuquerque, 136. 

Pestana, Francisco Pereira, Cap- 
tain of Goa, dismissed by Vasco 
da Gnma, 175. 

Philip II, of Spain, prosperity of 
Portuguese trade under, 189 : 
kept promises made at his ac- 
cession to throne of Portugal, 
201 : yet bis accession a cause of 
theruin ofPortugal in Asia, 202. 

Pilots, the first got at Melinda, 
24, 26 ; service of, established, 34. 

Pinto, Femao Mendes, typical 
Portuguese adventurer, 190. 

Polo, Marco, describes Greek 
Christians of Socotra, 51. 

PoNANi, sacked by Portuguese, 
36, 194. 
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I'oUTiJUimnK, lnii)«»rUtiP<i of <\\v\v 
ttKUhllMlittimit Itt AmIa, 15, 16 : 
MinniHM for tlilN tn«(k, iH, 19: 
0(itii(mriMott rittil (t(ititm*«t of 
llirtlr tiinpirti In \\\\\\% to ilmi of 
Uin iMitdti niHi lCtt|/llMli, aN, 67, 
145 uHi onuMnM of tli^it* miu- 
ot^NM, 105 t6H ; Uitiir ttiiMNlotmry 
nffortN, I9'5- lyj ; ottiin^nof th«(r 
ilMniinti, joi J05 : prt^Mtifti oott" 
(tlitort ill htilU, 365 : licNoHp- 
lionofoo}tiotti|tomH(iM, »o6, ^07. 

QtMMiA (Kilwft), Vamoo (U (Umii 
Hi. 'i4 ; foi'trnMM biilti Hi, 34. 

Qiiit.oK, t>it(Uiitft AMkod io imdn 
with, jg i ffiiitory rtNtiilillMltml 
f^t, ;)!• 47 : rtiiittvml by Pnolmoo, 
3i : boinbitnlttil, 35 : inktin by 
ih0 Dutoli, 303. 

UAHi'ff. KhXn (Uoyiib'llo), left in 
ooinrrtiifKl ni (but, H5 ; tii.k(iM 
JitirtfiNliiHin, 11 Ji dtilmtrd by 
Ai)Mi(|tior<|ii(<, lui MiirretKlffi'M 
lifitiiiMtat'iitt, 1161 bitfirviftw with 
Albti(|imr(|U0, 116. 

UHiiK;t<t.(», tt<i(lri^o,()it.|»tiiin of(btfi, 
g.t I killrtfi in miMon, in. 

U((;ii()Nt)o,lloir(Kmn(fiM(io(!outln)io, 
Count of, IiIn vjjinroyitlty, n/), 

JtKti Hma, (thltif tmitti routM, 30! 
ICninmnn»il Kml Albiupnit'qnn 
(b'Miro to nbiMfi to <ioinni«nt»«, 4N, 
70, (;4, 135: lutnifmlKn of Albu- 
ijUfin|it»iin, I jN ! oi't^MiioHo^iro", 
171, 17a : of KMtovAo (iii (itinm, 

SJl, Antonio d^, KiMitor At Qiiiton, 

klllnii tiy MopiMM, 3ff. 
H;i, l^'mnoUoo <i»i, \,vwi\ to Mto)» 

rxodiition of Kiiy |)ifiM, Ht. 
Hi, (inrolii iltt, (iovnrnoi' of ImtiH., 

Hamaio, tli(i, PoHui^ufiMo imntttfor 
Yii^ttf A<lll Hluth, 75. 

Ha I NT TiioMfS, f}r><t IWtHH:»i«'N« 
iirttlrtMi»int on tito ( 'oronmnilr^l 
Coaxt., 17H; ttttnnkwi i>y ih« 
Jt<iJ4 of Y)JAyi4ntt|;(fvr, 197. 



HAt.t)ANttA, Anfcmtio dd, ^xplortiii 

NOIttll-t'liMt (lOAMt of Afl'iUA, 3O ! 

vi«itH Hoootm, f(i. 

HAt.t>AMttA May, Alm^idA kilM 
ttt, ,v>. 

Ha f<>*Kt'r«, o*<i!«<il t« th« I*ortnt(«©««, 
}Hii: ooNMion (lonflnnml. 104. 

Ham j'aio, Lofio Vaki1$«, bbHikiiil(<N 
))i(l)liol, \%{)\ (Jov»<rnof oftnilli*, 
176 : umit iionift in ohitlnM, 178, 

HtiU, nboiiptlittd by AllniqnArqini 
Mt (ion, t6o. 

Hjchani'ian, Kiiiu: of ]*oriut^fil, tuo 
(lANNlon of, i<;5 : divbtMH ib^ 
vb'frovAHy, iy<>i <l»«li'*»'< «x- 
plofAtlon of interior of Afritut, 
uooi it»iittb, 3(^t I OoninipntKH^M 
of Al))U(|tiPt'(|u» (Imlbtiit^d io, 
307. 

HjDt.tM f,of (}onHtiintino{dr«, Mtwiir 
with %ynt, 49, i^o: witti 
litnntil Hintlt, 7H, J34 ; uonquerM 

HKgUKiHA, J)io|^o Lotmn do, offered 
tfovttmoridd)) of lndi«b, (n \ ftX 
AliiliMuia, 97, 9H I (lovwnor of 
jndifi. 1731 buildM forireuM At 
OhAiil, 17K. 

HKgtiKiiu, (ion^Ab) d», rt^fiiNPH to 
AMNiMi Al1nfi|uormi« Ai^ainMiUnA, 
N4 : A<lviMeM Amindonni«nt of 

(b)A, \U), 

\Kv,\k\kX^\^ I'^fAnniMfNi, tAktiM MAjK»UAn 

to tho Hpbm t»)Andft, fog. 
HkhhIo, iIoAo, JoinH AnHi(|u^r)ue 

wiili r«infor«*ini*»nt«, H4, 
HitXtt .rAHAN tAkPN ttOtfli, 304. 
Hkku Htf/in. INirtti^ueNA AMMirtt the 

Kinij <if li»n^Al At(AiiiMt, 170. 
HfAM, Albuqimrquti'M relAtfonM 

withf 109, 
Hii^vA, Ayt'oM dA, ldo(ikAd(«M )ienA««- 

tArini, 114. 
HtiiVA, l)tmrto dA| ttt OApture f»f 

MaIaiuia, I Of. 
Htt.VKtUA, Antonio dA, dofendx 

Din, iHi. fNa, 

Hit.VKItU, itoAo dA, viMitM CbiitA- 

tfonj^, I7«, 179, 
Hii.VKiHA, J 01*^0 dA, killed At Adeni 
139. 
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BiNAi, Mount, EstevSo da Gama 

at, 183. 
Slavs Trade, negro, started by 

the Portuguese, 21. 

SOABES DB AlBERGARIA, Lopo, 

bombards Calicut, 32 : succeeds 
Albuquerque, 138, 139: his 
governorship, 170-173 : cam- 
paign in the Red Sea, 171, 172 : 
builds fort at Colombo, 173. 

SocoTRA, island, taken by Da 
Cunha and Albuquerque, 51 : 
settlement of, 52 : garrison half 
starved, 58 : help demanded 
for, 70 : abandoned, 94. 

SODR^, Vicente, left in command 
of a squadron, 29: wrecked, 30. 

SousA, Dona Aldonsa de, mistress 
of King Diniz, ancestress of 
Albuquerque, 41. 

SoDSA, Garcia de, blockades D^- 
bhol, 125 : killed at Aden, 127. 

SousA, Martim Alfonso de, Gover- 
nor of India, 184. 

Spice Islands, Albuquerque sends 
to explore, 109 : taken by the 
Dutch, 203. 

Suez, Estevau da Gama fails in 
attack on, 183. 

SulAimAn, the Magnificent, his 
opinion of Albuquerque, I44: 
prepares attacks on the Portu- 
guese in India, 177, 183. 

SulAiman Pasha commands Mu- 
hammadan fleet sent to Ind^'a, 
177 : besieges Diu, 181, 182 : 
death, 183. 

SulaimAn, Rais, fails to take 
Aden, 171. 

Sumatra, visited by Sequeira, 97 : 
Albuquerque reaches, '99 : enters 
into relations with, 109 : wrecked 
ofi^, no: Portuguese victory in, 

^ 134. 

SuRAT, ofiered to Albuquerque as 

site for a fortress, 1 33 : sacked 
by Alvaro de Castro, 187. 
SWALLT, English defeat the Portu- 
guese ofi^, 204. 

TAlikot, battle of, 65, 197. 



Tanada^i appointed in island of 

Goa, 157. 
Tangier, Albuquerque at capture 

of, 45- 

Tavora, Francisco de, one of 
Albuquerque's mutinous cap- 
tains, 52 : suspended, 55 : signs 
prote&t at Ormuz, 56: disgi*aced, 
58 : accompanies Lopo Scares 
to India, 1 39. 

Tavora, Buy Louren9o de, dies 
on way to India as Viceroy, 
200. 

Tetxeira, Jaym^, stops Mendes* 
ship from leaving Goa, 95 : 
ambassador to Ahmad^b^d, 132. 

Telles, Manoel, one of Albu- 
querque^s mutinous captains, 
52 : signs protest at Ormuz, 
56 : deserts, 58. 

Timoja, advises attack on Goa, 
71 : a Hindu corsair, 71, 
72 : surrender of demanded, 
79 : leaves Goa harbour, 82: 
advises second attack on Goa, 
82, 85 : governor of Goa island, 
93« 156-158: defeat and death 
of, in: asks Albuquerque to 
strike money, 162. 

TiRACOL .sacked by the Portuguese, 
194. 

Toh/ut-ulmujahideen quoted, on 
attack on Calicut, 69, 70 : on 
capture of Goa. 89. 90: on the 
Portuguese in India, 206. 

Trade routes of Asiatic coumierce, 
20. 

ItJkKS still progressive in the i6th 
century, 1 6 : made overland 
trade routes unsatie, 20 : see 
Selim, SulIimIn. 

Utemuta Haja, assists Albu- 
quei-que, 106: executed, 107. 

Vascok CELLOS, Diogo Mendes de, 
joins Albuquerque, 82 : ac- 
companies him to Goa, 84 : op- 
position to Albuquerque, 94: 
Captain of Goa, in : stupid 
policy and courage, 112: ac« 
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Korttpiinlea Lopo HonrAi t*i tiuliit, 
t .Mi I tllfKioumtfuM itiixml iimr- 

Va/. Nrff (Umtmixo-Hhaniio, Ham 

l*AI(». 
VKNIDH, itN WQHith MM (llrilHlMltol' 

Iti ImliN., 104: prtiMM Tiii'kN t4i 

(UUnk tlm Pot'tti^lit^Mti, 177. 
Vi^NKATAOAHYA, liMlillllill jMidt, 

titM o|ilui()n uf tho iNii'L(i|{uttfi«>, 

VlcKUnY, Alinnldii tdktiM iiUu of, 
,14 : AllMi(|Uttr(|u» not m, 64 : 

VliMtMl (U (i»itllli lippoltlLOil 

Ntinoml, 174; JoAo do TiiHtt'o 
limdtt, iNN. 

ViKiKA, \^\t^f,, HppoiiiUd » Tiiim 
d*r, 157. 

VuAYANAUAU or NAi'ittn)|tin, 
powtirritl llimlii kiiiuduiii, 17, 
6/^ ; Krtti J^uU Hdut mm oovoy Li», 
66, 67 : Mi otiM tiitttt riilttd ovt^r 
(iofii 74 ! t*xpti<<ttid to hiiVtJ (loA 
rotiiiiitid io, 76 I OmiiooH) miii* 
btiMMi^iloi' to, ij6,' diM|{(iMt of 
Ufijii fit All)iii|iitiriiuo'M foi'trtiM 
At dtiltiMit, i,v > uMro)tid l»,y 
liAttlti of Ttilikot, 197. 



\yvlH, iMUnd, Uiijii of iUwh\ti 
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BULERS OF INDIA: . 

TME CLARENDON FMSSS SlilRIES OF INDIAN 

HISTORICAL RETROSPECTS. 

Edited by Sir W. W. Hdntkb, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 
The following 26 volumes have been pablished : — 

I. A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES, 

bv Sib William Wilson Hunter, K.CS.I. Twenty-second 
Edition ; 84th thousand. Price 3*. 6d, 

II, AKBAR : and the Rise of the Mughal Empire, by Colonel 
Malleson, C.S.I., Author of -4 History of the Indian Mutiny; 
The History of Afghanidan, Fifth thousand. 28. 6d. 

III. ALBUQUERQUE: and the Early Porttiguese Settlements in 

India, by H. Morse Stephens, Esq., M.A., Balliol College, 
Lecturer on Indian History at Cambridge, Author of The 
French Revolution; The Story of Portugal, de, 28. 6e2. 

IV. AURANGZIB : and the Decay of the Mughal Empire, by 

Stanley Lane Poole, Esq., B.A., Author of The Coins of 
the Mughal Emperors ; The Life of Stratford Canning ; 
Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, do, 2s. 6d. 

V. MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA : and the HindU Reconquest of 
India, by H. G. Keene, Esq., MA., C.I.E., Author of The 
Moghul Empire, do. 28. 6d. 

VI. LORDCLIVE: and the EstaUishment of the English in India, 
by Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 2s. 6d. 

VII. DUPLEIX : and the Struggle for India hy the European 
Nations^ by Colonel Malleson, C.S.I., Author of The 
History of the French in India, do. Fourth thousand. 28. 6d. 

VIII. WARREN HASTINGS: and the Founding of the British 
Administration, by Captain L. J. Trotter, Author of India 
under Victoria, dc. Fifth thousand. 28, 6d. 

IX. THE MARQUESS CORNWALLIS : and the Consolida- 
tion of British Rule, by W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq., sometime 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, Author of 
Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, 3 vols, (i 784-1 805). 
Third thousand. 2s. 6d. 
X. HAIDAR ALtAND TIPt SULTAN : and the StruggW with 
the Muhammadan Powers of the South, by Lewin Bentham 
BowRiNO, Esq., C.S.I., sometime Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy (Lord Canning) and Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 
Author of Eastern Experiences, 28. 6d, 

XL THE MARQUESS WELLES LEY: and the Development of 
the Company into the Supreme Power in India, by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's 
College, Oxford. 28. 6d, 

Xn. THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS: and the Final Overthrow 
of the Mardthd Power, by Major Ross op Bladbnsburg, 
C.B., Coldstream Guards; F.R.G.S. 28. 6d. 



Rdliri or India Hkhikh {0onlinu§d), 

XIII. MOUNTRTUAIIT JSLPUINSTONE i and (h$ Mnhinff qf 
Souih'Wunifirn huHn^ by .1. H, (!ottov, Km},. M.A., foriitorly 
Fellow (»f Qufion'ii Uiillduo, Oxford, Author of Th9 Ihmvnial 
tilatfmnU qf t/nf Mural awl Muinrial VrufftfM uvU ContHtUm 
of india^ iivpnm\lr>t\ to IWliAiii^iit ( iHHk), Aq. 20, 6d, 
XIV. SJH THOMAS Ml/MUOi and Ihti JirilUh StUhnifnt ofth§ 
Madnm Prri^idt^ucy^ liy t]{\\\H i)UAl)NitAW,iCMii., M.A., LL.D., 
IriMjxifliur of Hdltoo'lN, Miulmii. 3«>. (^d, 
Xy.XAHL AMllKHSTi and lh« lirin^h AdmnM 0aUward» 
to Jiurwa, oi(it*i1y from iiiiihiIiIInImiiI pMiitirM of tlio Atttlittmt 
fmnlty, bv MrN. Annm Tuaukkuay Kitdiiin, Author of 
Old K$n»%naUm^ (f^., find IttoiuHDMON Kvanm, JCm(|. 9«. (Sd. 
XVl.LOHI) WjlUAM liKNTIMUd and thu (Jomptifif^ a» a 
Oovfrniuff and Non-hading Vuwur, by Dkmktuiuw JtoULOKn, 
Knq.f Author of JCtiffland and Jlu»»ia in Central Atiai Tfi% 
llUiory of Chinas Afl. 3«. dd, 
XVn. JCAia OF A UOHLANDi and thu Fimt Afahan War, by • 
Oa WW, L. J. 'J'ttOTTKU, A tithor of India uudtir Viifloria. 9». 6tu 

XVIII. VJtiCOUNTnAltinNOli: i and th§ Admnvfi r/M* JiriUih 
Domi^ionit into th$ Punjab, by hiM Hon nrxi THviite HuorAtiiry, 
tho Ulifht llon.ViHCOUNT JtAitDtNOM. Third thouHnrtd. a«. 6//. 
XlX.nANJJTSJNOJIt andthnmh Harrier ytwPtnmwOrowing 
l.m^tin and Cmtral Ania, by Hiu liMfii:i< (iuirriN, K.CK.I., 
Author of Tht Put[fah (Jhitiflt, ifu. Third thoUNAud. an. 6d. 
XX. JOHN JiUNSJCJJ, aOLVJNi the taH JAmtrnanUhmmor 
(^ th$ North' \\'r$t0in Provint^fn und0v thu (hntpanp, by hii 
Non,HiKAtjOKi.ANi)C()iiViN, K.( I.H.J, ,Ut0 Lbutoimut-Uovomor 
of tho North- W«»<t«ini l*rovlfm«M, 2n, dd. 
XXl.Tnia MAmilJCSS of UAhUOUtHICi and th0 Final 
Dtawlopmtiut i\ft.hn(Umpan^t\ Itid0,hy Hm WjfiMAM WlLKOM 
IhiN't'Mtt, K.O.H.l, M.A. Htivmtth thouNttitd. 2». 6d, 
XXU.OLypK AM) HTliATJINAUiN I and thfi HuftprPition qf 
Um Urmt Ji0iwU, by MA.fou (iKNKHAh Hin Owkn Tudon 
JInuNM, KMH.l.p Roitititluitt MllUiiry HooreUry to thd Ooiif 
timiid«r*iu-<*hlt)f In IndU. Fourth thouMitud. 2», 6d, 

XXULiaUL UANNINOi and th« Trann/pr t^ India from ih$ 
(hmpany to ih% Vruwn, bv Hfu IIknuy H. OuNNtNUHAMf 
K.O.t.K.^ M.A., Author of Uiiiith India and itn MuUn, itc. 
Third thouNntul. 3it. 6d, 

XXIV. LOItl) LA WUJi'NOh'i and tht Hfnonttrnctlono/ India under 
thtt('rown,hy Him Oiiahi.kn Umimikunton AiYuitiMON,K.<}.H,J., 
IJ4. 1 >., formerly Fortfi^tl Hmnotary to tho ( lovtirnuttmt of I ndU, 
tthdfjmitoniint-(lov0i'nnrofthttl'uii|(ib, Fourth thouMiiMd.a«.6//. 
XXV. ran: KAHL of ma YO, and thn (Utu»Mlation qf the 
(^nern'e Huh in India^ by HiK Wtf.MAM WlhNOM UUMTKII. 
K.U.H.I., M.A., LL.1). TIiImI tllouxiiMd. a#. 6d. 

Hut*l'LRMlCNTAI(Y VoMIMK. 

XXVI. JAMtCH TJfOMASON 1 andtha liiilinh Spithmimtqf North- 
WvHtrrn hidia.hy Hiii Uf(JiiAUt» TkmiMiM, Jimt., M,)*., forinwrly 
hbMit«»niint'(Jovttrnor of iWw^wX, nud (juv«ruur of iiouibiiy. 
I^rlutt i», 6d, 



The Clarendon Press History of India, 3«. 6d, 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 

PEOPLES. 

Standard Edition (Twenty-second), revised to 1895. 
Eighty-fourth Thousand. 

This Edition incorporates the saggestions received by the author 
from Directors of Public Instruction and other educational authorities 
in India; its statistics are brought down to the Census of 1891 ; and 
its narrative to 1892. The work has received the emphatic approval 
of the organ of the English School Boards, and has been trajislated 
into five languages. It is largely employed for educational purposes in 
Europe and America and as a text-book prescribed by the University 
of Calcuttit for its Entrance Examination from 1886 to 1891. 

* ** A Brief History of the Indian Peoples," by W. W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a sort of birdVeye view both of India and of its people from the 
earliest dawn of historical records. ... A work of authority and of 
original value.' — The Daily News (London). 

* Dr. Hunter may be said to have presented a compact epitome of the 
results of his researches into the early history of India ; a subject upon 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exceedingly 
thorough.' — The Scotsman, 

' Within the compass of some 250 pages we know of no history of the 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and so useful for educational 
purposes as this.* — The School Board Chronicle (London). 

* For its size and subject there is not a better written or more trust- 
worthy history in existence.* — The Journal of Education. 

* So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to separate notice.' — The Times. 

* Dr. Hunter*s history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly style; and presented, as history 
should be, without the slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
partisanship. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.* — The Daily 
Beview (Edinburgh). 

' By far the best manual of Indian History that has hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Series for Schools 
edited by Dr. Freeman. We trust that it will soon be read in all the 
schools in this Presidency.* — The Times of India. 

Extract from a criticism by Edw<ird Giles, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Division, Bombay Presidency: — 'What we require is a 
book which shall be accurate as to facts, but not overloaded with 
them ; written in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultivated readers ; and short, because it must be sold at a reasonable 
price. These conditions have never, in my opinion, been realized 
previous to the introduction of this book.* 

* The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter's " School History of 
India *' is an event in literary history.* — Beis & Bay yet (Calcutta). 

' He has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in such a 
way that it will be read, but also in a way which we hope will lead 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindly 
of each otiier. The Calcutta University has done wis-ely in prescribing 
this brief history as a text- book for the Entrance Examination.' — The 
Hindoo Pairiot (Calcutta). 



Dpinions of t\^t\^xtw 

SIB WILLIAM HUNTER'S 'DALHOUSIB.' 

' Alt \uitntiui\it\i nuii tixmm\\iiy;\y rtmMiltt vdIuiiin. .... Sir WiUUm 
lluiittii' ItiiN pfiMluottd li viihiahU* woi'k nWoiil mt \m\nu'inni «f|»o(ih in 
Knglit^lt liiMtory ii) luiWn, nmi li« imn ^ivuii un m |)ltiiiMliii( itmli/hi Into 
tliu iihtti'iKiUr of H, rtiii)iii'liM,M« Kii^liMiuimit. 'Vhtt ** \Ut\ttrii orJrulin" 
MtiHtiH, which l)« iiuM iiiiUiiUd, tiiiiH iimiit^M li NiKK^MKHrijl \)ti^\nnUm 111 hid 
UnmU witit oiiti will) t'lihliM tiiiiotit; Lttt« i^rtitiUMtoC tii<i ^t'ttttt imiiioM whtuh 
will li« MMModiNrUil willi tilt* Miil)j4ii!t.' J'hti Timvu. 

'To ltd oiin iM U)« ()rti(iit for thn ifiiprovt}<l ooti'titioii of piibtio liiUtlH- 
((tJiuui ( rt<i(iu'(liii(( liMliul iiioi'd iliiti Limit to Kir Williiiiit lluiiUr. Krotii 
ilitt l>(i|^iiiiiiii|^ of liiM (iiii'tmr UN lilt litdifiii (!iviliiiit liu liiiM (lovoUtl M riir« 
literary fatiiiHy to Uto UmU of «iii{|;(httitiiit^ Itin (toiiiitryiittiii mi thtf Huhjuui 
of KiidiitKl'M ^rtiiiltiMt (loptittdtfiKtv. . . . Hy inM))li'iiiK m nitiiill army of 
fallow-mlMMii'di'M with ItiM own M)>ii'it,l»y iinliKfiuK tliuiii toctoiiforiii to hU 
own nititlto(i, Mnd iihiipini^ li Itit^n nti^loinoration of fnotN into n liiuiil Mud 
iitttiili(jii)lti MyHttiiii, Kir W. Huntor ItiiM Inouultt Jiidiii Mnd itit iuniiiiittr- 
libld inttiroHiN within tlto \t\i\a of liMhitiviildti kiiowltid^ti, mu\ IimtM i^vtiii 
dtiliiiitu Nhiipti to tho truthn whitth \U liiNtory uMtiihliMltttM liiid th« 
iiroMontM whidh it NU^KtiNlN. . , . HiimIi oontrilMitionN to littirMturti Mu tt)»t to 
i)o tiilion liM Hi iitiitt»r of ooiii'Mti, Itdoiiiiiid thtdr hit^ht^Nttitorit in to uoiiuofil 
tltti UlMiitr, lind MJdll, und liitowUdgti involved in thtttr jn'odnotiou ; but 
tht^y ruiMtt tht) wholn hivtil of puhliti {ntollij^ttnoti, tiiid K»iiiiriiUi h.ii 
MtinoMplidi'ti in whitth thi< j^iilurul in(1nttn(>»N of folly, it(noi'iin(!ti,|)r«Jiid(u«f 
and |)rt)Hnni|ition dwindln liiid i\Ui\.\)\)t^\iv*'—Sttturtlay Huvhu), 

' Adinii'iihiy uiihiuliittjd to inijmrt in li uonoiMti nnd iiurtit$iihltt form a (i\»M 
Kundiiil outlino of tlid hiiitoiy of our \nYti%i Indian Kmidri.* -^ KmmmUi, 

' A Mldlful iiitd inoMtiittiMdtivo pidtiird. . . . 'Dto liiithor hAN tniidaifood 
UMd of)Md)ii(i liitd priviittt dooiinit^ntM, Mild ImN t^njoytid thtt orivllitLftf of 
ht)ini;( liidtid liy tlni dmittiiMtid Mtiittiriiniin'M fiiinily. JIIn littltt work Im, 
uonM»i<|U(intly, a viiliiiildu (tontiihiition to iiiodtiru hUtory.' — Avathmy, 

' Tlio hooli Nhoiild uoiiiiniiiitl a widtt oirolo of roudi^iM, not only for itH 
aiithor'M Hiilui and that of itM Ntiltjtint, hut |mrtly at Ittaitt on auoount of 
tho vtu'v attracitivd v\ay in wldnh it haM h«tin piihliNhtid at thtt ntodoratd 
|ti'h<ti ol' half a-nrown, Hut it in, of nourNtt. hy itH intrinMiu moritH Ahina 
that a worit of thiN naturo nhould liu Jud|(Md. And thoNo tn»ritN arft 
tivtirywhtint iioiiH|iiiuiouM. ... A writer wIiono thorou)(h inaNttiry of all 
Indian MuliJtuaM liaN liodii a(w|uirtid hy yoarN of {irantinal »x))(irl(mti(i and 
paMt'iit I'HHiian'h.' 7'Ar< Aiht^mtum, 

' Ntivtir iiavti w» htitoi mo niiudi iiiiprttHNdd by thd^rtiat litorai'vahilitldii 
of Kir William liunttiraM wo liavtt botin by thb poruMal of 'M*h(« Mart|u«HH 
of I )alhoUMlti." , . , 'V\\t\ liiiowhidgd diMplaytid by thti writnr of thtt motlvtfH 
of Lord halhouMin'M aotion, of tlm inimr worl()ii|;( of Idn mind, \n ho oom* 
jdotti, that Lord i)tdhouMiti idiiiHtilf, worn hti liv/nji(, oould not Ntatd thom 
morotdraily, , . . Hir William lluntur'ri Htyln Ih no ulnar, IiIn languaifii 
NO vivid, and ytit mo Nimplo, (lonvoyin^ tim ImiDrtiNMlonN ho wlnhnn ho pttr- 
MpiouoHMly that thoy oannot but Ita undtoNtood, that thtt work niunt havtt 
a {daittt in ovto'y lilirary, in i^y/tiry homo, wtt mi{^ht Nay Indattii tfvvry 
(lottnyw.* iUwnliui Nfiu^n, 

* Hir William llunttir ban written an admlrabitt llttlit volumt on 
*' 'I'ha Mari|utiMM of J)alhnui>io " for IiIm nnrltiM of thtt ** UulttrH of India.'* 
It oan bti road at a Nittinjif, yt^t itn rttfttrtmotiH—tixprtiHNtid or imjilidd-— 
HU|(|{ttHt thtt Htudy and obnttrvatlon of half a Uftt'tiuid,'— 'i'Aii JJaily If$wi. 



i)ptnton!3i of tl)e Press 

ON 

SIB WILLIAM HUNTER'S *LORD MATO.' 

* Sir William W. Hnuter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled ** Rulers of India/* 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).'— !Z%c Times, 

*In telling this story in the monograph before us, Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.* — The Academy, 

* The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.' — The Scotsman. 

' Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay and the biography. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord Mayors administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians ; while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.' — Vanity Fair. 

* The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo*s strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unaffected style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his work vividly before us.' — The 
Glasgow Herald. 

* All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of the Indian Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo's personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.* 
— 7^e Manchester Express. 

* This is another of the " Kulers of India " series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter's perception and expression are here at 
their very best.' — The Pall Mall Gazette. 

'The latest addition to the *' Kulers of India" series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.* — Allen's Indian Mail. 

* The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo*8 career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Viceroy's assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breatli. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had been on 
the spot and seen the miurderer '* fastened like a tiger " on the back of 
the Viceroy.' — Daily Netos, Leading Article. 
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8)pinlon0 of ttie Ipcem 

OK 

MR.W.S.SET0N-KAIIR'S*C0RNWALLI8.* 

*Thia n«w To1um« of th« '* Rul^rt of ImlU ** m»Hmi k(Ht|vi u|) lt> Ui« 
high RtAQtiMrd aet hv ih« Author of ** Th« Mimivt«M(ui uf ntUhiUtiii<^/* For 
dMkling with th« •AUAnt piuwikgttA in Lord OornwiUHn** tttillun t^nriH^r no 
on« oould have be«n b«tt«r quiUiHtHi thiui tho whiUmi ft>r«ign a«H;ur«tMry 
to Lord Lawrence.* — TktAthtf^mttm, 

*We hone that the volume* on the '* Uulere of Indt*** whloh t^fn 
being publiHhed by the Clarendon PreMi are carefitlly rond hy a tartfe 
neotion of the public. There i« a den«e wall of it^nurance ittlll iita^dlii|{ 
between the average Kngliahman and the gr«»ateiit d^itendout^y of th« 
Crown ; although wu oan noaroelv hope to nee it brtiken tlown aUoi|t«th«r« 
some of the8e admirable biograpme« oannot fiUl to lowt^r tt a llttW. . . . 
Mr. Seton-Karr ha« auooeeded in the tank, and he haii not only prti> 
■ented a large maai of information, but ho han brotight tt togetht^r ttt an 
attractive form. . . . We atrongly reaommond tlio book to all who wtiih 
to enlarge the area of their knowle<ige with roforenoe t(» IntUa.*— 'ATfiv 
York Herald, 

* We have already expreMed our ■eniie of the value and timolineMM of 
the HerioM of In<lian hiMtoriual retroNptiotit now iHHuIng, untlnr the editor- 
ship uf Hir W. W. Hunter, from the Olarondtm PreHH. ft In Mnmt*what 
letH than fair to Hav of Mr. Het<m-Karr'ii monrtgraph upon OornwalliH 
that it reaohei the high Mtatidard of litt^rary workmauMhip whiolt that 
nericH has maintained.^ r/i0 Literary H'urtd, 



MRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE'S AND MR. RICHARDSON EVANS' 

'LORD AMHERST.' 

' The Htory of the Dunn^'Me War, iti caumam and itH lnNueii, in r^'tohl 
with excellent clearnoNM and dircctnoMM.' — Saturday HnrUio, 

'PerhapH the brighteHt vohime in the vitluable NeHeN to whloh It 
belong*. . . . The clmpler tm ** The KtigliNh in tn<ila in Lord Amhtffit'N 
Govemor-OeneralNliip " Nhotdd be Mliidied by thoNo wh(» wliih U* umler- 
•tand how the country wa* governed in iHi/^J —QunrMp UcMcw, 

'Ther<* are Momo channing picturoN of mm\»\ life, and the wholo book 
i» good reading, and In a n^oord of palienee, Nkill and daring. Th# 
pul>lic Hhoidd reail it, that it umy be eliary of d^iNtroylng wliat ItaM be#n 
•o toiUomely and bravely acquired.' — Nnii(mal Olmtirvrr, 

'Tlie book will be ranked among the be»»t In the dwlex, b<;th im 
account of the litirrary nkill Nhown in ItM compo<(iti/m and by rmmm (tf 
the exceptional IntfrreNt of the material Ut which the auth</fN Itave had 
acceee.' — tit. Jamet't CiaxeiU, 



Dpinionisi of tbt Ptess 

ON 

MB. S. LANE-POOLE'S 'AUBANGZIB.' 

'There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation as the 
reign of Anrangzlb. . . . Mr. Lane-Poole tells this story admirably ; 
indeed, it were diflBcult to imagine it better told.' — National Observer. 

* Mr. Lane-Poole writes learnedly, lucidly, and vigorously. . . . He 
draws an extremely vivid picture of Aurangzlb, his strange ascetic 
character, his intrepid courage, his remorseless overthrow of his 
kinsmen, his brilliant court, and his disastrous policy ; and he describes 
the gradual decline of the Mogul power from Akbar to Aurangzlb 
¥rith genuine historical insight.' — Times. 

*A well-knit and capable sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the most interesting, of the Mogul Emperors.' — Saturday Review, 

* As a study of the man himself, Mr. Lane-Poole's work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of thought which give it a very exceptional 
value among works on the subject.' — Glasgow Herald, 

'The most popular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appeared ... a picture of much clearness and force.' — Globe, 

*A notable sketch, at once scholarly and interesting.' — English Mail. 

* No one is better qualified than Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to take up 
the history and to depict the character of the last of the great Mogul 
monarchs. . . . Aurangzlb 'a career is ever a fascinating study.' — 
Home News, 

* The author gives a description of the famous city of Sh^ Jah^n, its 
palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they were the scene. 
. . . Mr. Lane-Poole's well- written monc^raph presents all the most dis- 
tinctive features of Aurangzlb's character and career.' — Morning Post. 

MAJOR BOSS OF BLADENSBUBG'S 
'MABQUESS OF HASTINGS.' 

' Major Ross of Bladensburg treats his subject skilfully and attrac- 
tively, and his biography of Lord Hastings worthily sustains the high 
reputation of the Series in which it appears.' — The Times, 

' This monograph is entitled to rank with the best of the Series, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with his materials.' 
— English Mail. 

* Instinct with interest.' — Glasgow Evening News. 

* As readable as it is instructive.' — Globe, 

* A truly admirable monograph.' — Glasgow Herald. 

* Major JEloss has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country. ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little volume.' — Daily Chronicle, 

'It is a volume that merits the highest praise. Major Ross of 
Bladensburg has represented Lord Hastings and his work in India 
in the right light, faithfully described the country as it was, and in 
a mastedy manner makes one realize how important was the period 
covered by this volume.* — Manchester Courier. 

' This excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the histoiy of British rule in India.' — Manchester 
Examiner. 



iDpiniOM of tt)e ptm 

on 

COLONEL MALLESON'S 'DUFLEIX.' 

* [u tlto flhnriuitttr of Duplaix Uiaro wam Urn olttmAtit of |fr«Atn«ifli 
Umt (loiitiutt with JiMlItt MttttiiiM to liMVtt titthMnittil in no riiiiriy Kiiro|>a»ti 
iiiiiidM, VrmioU am woll an ICtiKliNh, And a liroAil cAfiAtsUy for Kov»rn- 
timtit, which, If Mtiifurwl to hAva full pUyi mWlit liAva muM U\ ^Iviiitf 
th^ whola of Hoiithani IruliA to KrAfioa. Kvoii an it wan, ('(»loiim 
MAlltfNoii flhowN how UArrowly Iho prixa Nlipiwd from Kr«)toii (frANii. 
Ju 1783 tha Tr^Aty of Vai'NAillaN ArHvad jUNt in tima to NAva tha 
HritiMli powar from aitinotion/ ThnfH. 

* Oiia of tlia baNt of Hir W. Iliintar'i iritaraNtitiK Ami VAltiAhla Nariaa. 
CtiUmttl MAllaNun writas out of tiia fulnaNN of fAUiiliArity, moviii(( with 
aANo ovar A flttld whioh ha hA<l Umn mo Murva^ad in ttvory m>o|( Ami 
ttoftwr. To do A niuaII book an wall an UUn on Duplaix hAN haafi dona, 
will ha rauo((niHad hy oomtmtant Jud^aN an no Nnmll Aohiavamttnt. 
Whttn ona (lonNidafN tha hullt of tho niAtarlAl out of whinh tho llttla 
volumo liAN haan dlNtHlad, ona oau Ntill l>attar Am»raaiAta tha lAhour 
Aiid dtixtarity inv(dvad in tha parforniAnaa.'— Atunhmy. 

* A moNt oompAot And aH'aativa hlNtt^y of tha Kramdi In IndlA in a 
litila iiAndhook of I Ho pAKaN.* — NonoQufurmUt, 

* Wall ArfAU^ad, luoid And andnantly raadAhla, ah axaallaut Addition 
to A moNt UMaful NarlaN.*<^y^ir^on/. 



COLONEL MALLESON'S 'AKBAB.' 

* Oolonal MAlUNon'N intaraNtln^ monotfrAph on Akl>Ar In tha 'MtularN 
of ImliA*' ((JUrandon Vvti^^ii) Nhotdd mora thAn NAtiNfy tha i^anarAl 
raA<lar. Oolonal MAlltiNon tt'AaaN tha ori^^in And foundAtion of tha 
MiiKhiil Kmiiira; And, an An introduation to tha hlNtory of MuhAmmA- 
(Iau liidiA, (liti hook laAVaN nothini;( to ha i\ttn\\'M\y-Hl,Jam«ii\ OngftU, 

*'VhU voluma will, no douht, ho waliiomad, avan )>y axfiartN in 
JndiAii hlNtory, in tha light of a naw, (daAr, And tarNa randarini; of an 
old, hut not worn-out tliama. It In a wiu'ihy And VAhmida Addlthm 
to Hir W. lluntar'N proMdHing NariaN.' Alhnwum. 

Mloioiial MAll«Non hAN hrokan t;round naw to tha ganarAl raAdar. 
Tha Mtory of AkhAr In hriofly hut olaArly told, with An Aoaount of wliAt , 
ha WAN and wliAt ha did. And how ha lound And how ha laft IndlA. . . . 
Tha tiAtiva ahronialaN of ttia rai^^n Ara nmny, And from tham it In Ntill 
poNNihltt, NN (Oolonal MAllaNon Iian mIiowu, to ituiiMtruut a living portrAit 
of tIdN graAt And ndghty potantAta/ - HvuU OUnnrvtit, 

'Tha hrilliAnt hlNtorlAn of tha IndiAn Mutiny Iian haan ANwlgnad in 
thlN voluma of tha MtiriaN An importunt ajMuili And a Ntrong parNouAlity 
for oritioAi Ntudy, And ha hAN AdmiiAhly fuHillad Mn tANk. . , , Alika in 
^U'^^M And Ntyla, thiN voluma U a lit oompAniou for ita pradaaaNNor/^-- 
Mnnvhtiiihf uuardian. 



Dptmona of tbe ]pre00 

OK 

CAPTAIU TROTTER'S 'WARREU HASTINGS.' 

* The publication, recently noticed in this place, of the ** Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved iA the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 1 772-1785," has thrown entirely new 
light firom the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his government of India. Captain L. J. Trotter^s 
Warrek Hastings is accordingly neither inopportune nor devoid of an 
adequate raistrn cfitre. Captain Trotter is well known as a competent 
and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the first time 
that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a theme/ — The Times. 

* He has put his best work into this memoir. . . . His work is of 
distinct literary merit, and is worthy of a theme than which British 
history presents none nobler. It is a distinct gain to the British race 
to be enabled, as it now may, to count the great Governor-General 
among those heroes for whom it need not blush.* — Scotsman. 

' Captain Trotter has done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalhousie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it.* — New York Herald. 

* Captain Trotter has done full justice to the fascinating story of the 
splendid achievements of a great Englishman.' — Manchester Guardiatk, 

* A brief but admirable biography of the first Governor-General of 
India.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 

* A book which all must peruse who desire to be " up to date '* on 
the subject.' — The Globe. 



MR. KEENE'S 'MAIHATA RAO SIOHIA.' 

* Mr. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately the topic he has taken up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented with much neatness and 
effecV— The Globe. 

' Mr. Keene tells the story with knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with sufficient graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the *' Rulers" series is just and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.* — North British Daily Mail. 

'The volume bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of con- 
siderable research by the author, and sustains the reputation he had 
already acquired by his "Sketch of the History of Hindustan."' — 
Freeman s Journal. 

* Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of these the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian question?, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian Nadir Shah, to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Lake. . . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid descnption 
of his subsequent policy, especially towards the English when he w&s 
brought face to face with Warren Hastings/ — The Daily Graphic. 



€)pinion0 of tht ]pre09 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNERS 
•CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN/ 

Mn " (Jlvila and Himthniiirn/' iimmti'Diuiiori to Hlr Willliim Hnntfir'M 
onrnWatii *' Uultii'R of liidiii" HtiritiM {OKUml, At ilio (Miirmidou IVmmh), 
Kir Owtin liiiriio tfivtiN n liinid Nktttuli of ilttt miliUry hlNtory of thu 
JikIIkii Mutiny mu\ ItM Nii|M»r«ifiMioii by thti two ^friit Holdioi'H who ^ivo 
tlifiir nAMit^N to hiM t)ool(. Tlio n|)aom Im limited for no lur^tt a tlitintu. but 
H(r ()w»n liurnn Mliilfully adJuMtM IiIm troAtnit^nt to IiIm liniitu, And rAroly 
violAtftH tlitt oonditioHM of nrojtortion iini)oM«d upon lilnu' . . . 'Hir Ow»ii 
liurno dodH not nonfintt hiniNtilf nxnluNivdly to tiia niilltArv nArrAtivd. 
Ilo t^ivtiN A i)ri(if Ml(tito}) of thtt riNo And pro^rttNH of tho Mutiny, An<l 
devottiN A (diAptnrto tbti UmionMtnuition whloli followml itM NUpproMNloii/ 
. . . ' -w^ll writtttn, wttii proiiortionnd, And mninmitly wortiiy of tlm 
•nritiM to widdli It btiion^M.'*-- 7VSi0 Timfin, 

'Hir Owfin liiirnH wlto, by AMMooiAtion, tix|ittii»inoo, And mlAtionii wltii 
onA of tlioKo ^(int^rAJMi iM wml <|UAllfi(id for titti tANJi, writoH witli Icuow* 
Iwd^j', iwr«i)louity, And fAirnanM.' — Safurdai/ Jtevirw, 

* An A tiridf rmtord of a nionimitouR »)Hmh In IndiA thlN littld book !i 
A rontAt'kAl)ttt pimio of olaAr, uonulMo, And intorttHtinif writlnff.'— 7'Aii 
(hlonifM and India, 

<Hir Owon liurnA hAM written ililit l)ook oArefidly, ia't^htly. And 
wltlt tixcttijltint Jud^t^nitint, And wo In IndiA oAnnot roAd fniuh a book 
wltlioiit ftidlinij tliAt liM liAM powt^riHdly Aidad tht* AdaompliNliad mlltor 
of thd Mtit'inN in A trtdy pAtriotio ontorpriitt).' -Uumhay (htgelta, 

*T)w volutito on "Olydo And HtrAthnAirn" haMJtiiit AppoArt^d , And 
provtiM to bti A rniilly va1uaIi1(i Addition to tlin MtirittM. OonNidtirint; itM 
niKti And tlid tiKtont ol ground it oovnrM it \» onn of tlio boMt ImokM Al)out 
thti Indiiin Miitiny of willed* w« know.'— ICv/jlln/imatt, 

*Hir Owtin Hiirntt, who hAN writtmi thtt lAttrnt volunia for Hir WilliAm 
Hunttir'H " Uultii'ri of India" Nm'itiM, Im Itttttm* (|UAiiii(id thAU Any livinK 
ptirMoti to tiArrAtft, front a ndiitAry MtAndpoint, tho Mtory of tho MuppritN- 
Hiiin of tl»« IndiAn Mutiny.' Mti/y Tulfyraph, 

*Hlr Owt^n liui'nii'n 1»o»d( on '•()lyd« Aiid HtrAthnAirn ** l« w<»rtliy to 
TAnk witli titti lM«Nt in tl)« Adndmldn MorI«N to widtih It bobntgM/— 
MannUtititfj' K^nmintr, 

•Tlio l)ook Ih AdndrAi)ly writton ; And thtirti In |iroi)Aidy no bott<«r 
Nkotoii, o<|UAily brinf, of tlto Ntirrinif ovt^ntN with whiuh It doAU.* 

<Hir Owon Mitrno, from tlio pArt ha plAydd in tho IndlAn Mutiny, And 
from hiN lon^ oonnnxion with tho Oovt^rnmont of IndiA, And from th« 
fAot tliAt iio WAN ndiitAry Htiorotiiry of J^ord HtrAthniiirn both In IndiA 
And in IrttlAud, In woll(|UAll(iml for tliti tANk whioli hti Iian undortAkoiu' * 
Tht\ Alhmum/tn, 



iDpintoniB! of ifyt IPte^is 

OK 

YISCOTJUT HARMlf&E'S 'LOED HAEIINGE.' 

' An exception to the rule that biographies ought not to be entrusted 
to near relatives. Lord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
us an accurate record of his father's long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.* — The Saturday Review. 

'This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by fHends and political opponents. The biographer . . . has produced a 
roost engaging volume, which is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the light.' — The Anti- Jacobin, 

* Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 

. difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.* — The Fall Mall Gazette. 

* His son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.' — Vanity Fair. 

'The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father's 
Govemor-Greneralship.' — The Times. 

'It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge's military and political career ; it is arranged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it gives 
a lifelike and stiiking picture of the man.' — Academy. 

* The style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.' 
— TAc Globe. 

* The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father's career will interest many readers.' — The Morning Post. 

* Eminently readable for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real viJue.' — The Colonies 
and India. 

* Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, tliis 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.' — The Manchester Examiner, 

* An admirable sketch.' — The New York Merald, 

* The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.' — The 



fl)pinion0 of tbe ptm 

SIB HENRY CUNNINGHAM'S 'EARL 

CANNING.' 

'Hir tftinry (!iinniti|{h»nrH rtit'M lliiif»ry ttkiU And IiIm knowlml^t* 
of Iniiiiin lU'd Mu\ AflAirM urn not now mupky^d for thn lirHi iitn«, 
iind )m liAN onjoyiid ctxtif^ptionfil fidvfintiiKtiN In ditiilinff with hin 
|it'HNntit Niihjticib. t<or<l (Jmnvilln, Onnnlnx'N «onUni|H)mry At naliool 
nnd nollfifi^iitt In piilitid llfn aikI ono of hlN oldnitt fHmidK, fiirniMltnd h\n 
bio^rnplinr witli not^N of IiIn rr<iollt«(it)onN of thn nnrly llf^ of hiN frlmid. 
Hit* llfitiry Oiinninglmtii \\n* aImo ht*ttn nlhiwiid iKumiiii to thn J)Ury of 
(!iiniilti)('M pi'lvMin NttnrntAry, to the ifoimml of hiM military Mnnrt«tiiry, 
und to nti hitt^mntiti^ niirt'oM)»ondtin(!ii Imtwtinn thn (iovnntor-iinnprnl 
und hJM Ki'ont litiutnnMnt, Lord I^nwrdnnn/- VArt IKmm, 

'Sir II. S, ()iitinin((hntn ItiiM numinndnd in writing thn hUtory of » 
iM'itinal pf^rlod In no fA)t* nnd diH|)i4MNloni4to % ninnnnr tm to nmkn It 
itlnioMt a lufitfnr of HMtoniNhtiient thnt th« niotivnM whioh h« ImM mo 
(dtiMrly tfriiM|»Hl MJiotdd nvnr hnvn hrnn niiMJntnrprptf'd, Mid tlin roHultH 
whiidi lin indicatnN no ((ronNly ndNjiid^tid. Nor In thn nxonllmide of hU 
work InNN ciMtiN|ii(iiiottM from thn lltr^rnry thnn from the politlnul And 
hUtortiMtl point of vinw.' -■ (Jlanffvw Jififulti, 

'HIr II. H. (liinnitiKhnm hnN trnAtnd IHn Muhlnnt ndnqimtnly. In vlvl<t 
liin^iifigf' lin piiltitN IdN word'pinturoM, and with cnlm JtidlniAl AnAlyNiM 
1(0 hIno |irov('N lilinNnlfiin nbln oi'ltio of thn iu)tiiAlilinM,otiUHnN,Knd roMtdtH 
of tlm oiilJirttftk, mInoa tnniiMirAtn, JiiMt Apprmilntor of the <diArAutnr AU<1 
poii«'y of ICurl (IttfifdiiK.'- - 'V»^ (^tnirf. Junrnnl, 

REV. W. H. MUTTON'S 'MARQUESS 

WELLESLEY.' 

' Mr. Iftitton hAH bronuht to hiM tANk An open ndnd, a trAlned 
hlHtot'lcnl Jiid^ntonnt, And a dilif^nnt Ntudy of a (^rnAt body of orl^inAl 
niAltirliil. KniKm hn In nnAbind to pri^Nont A true, Atithentin, And 
ori^liMil portrM.it of onn of thn |frt«AtoHt (d' AnulolndiAn NtAteNninn, 
doititf full JiiMtidn to hlH ndtliAry pollov And AohinvntnnntM, And a1i«o to 
IiIm MUtoMiiiiiiillkti tiffortN for thn or((AniKAtion And oonnolidAtlon of thAt 
Kiiii)irti whii*h lin did no rininh to HUMtAin,'->-7'^m<'«. 

' To tliM lidttdrnliln (mndotir And diNnrindnAtlon whhdi ohArAotnHKn 
Mr, iliittoti'M itiunot^rnph an An hlNtorloAt Ntudy nniNt be Addnd thn 
litnrAry quHlitit^N whbih dUtln^tdNh It And niAkn it one of the nioNt 
n^Adiil*!^ viiliiinoN of thn NnrlnN. Thn Ntyln In vl^orotiH m\i\ plottirnM(|un, 
Ahd thn Arrnn((notniit of dntailN ArtlNl.io In ItN JtiNt rn^Afd for tiroportion 
Aitd pnrxptKitivn. limliort, thnrn In no point of vinw from wldoli the work 
dnNrrvoN utiythlofi liut pmlNn.'- (Htinffow Ihrald. 

'Thn Knv. W, II. tluMott htiN donn hlN work wnll, And AohieveN with 
f'nron ntu\ lucitiil.y thn IfiMk hn NntN hltMNnll': to mIiow how, undnr 
WnlJnMbiy, (lut jiidinti oompdny dnvrlnpnd Aod tdtlioAtnly bncAnin thn 
Miiprnoin pownr III IimIIa. To our thinking hlH oNtimAtn of thiN )(roAt 
ntnlnNfoiiti l« moNt JuNt.' Hhinfif ami. Whiin 

' Mr. Ilutttin liAN told thn ntory of I^ird WnllnNlry*M life In An Adndr- 
itbln tnitiitirr, luid hiiN provldnd n, nioHt reAdiildn book.'- Manr/irntrr 
i'ljiniilurr. 

' Mr. tlutt'in'N ranun of tnforniAthm In wldn, hiM dIvlNlon of MubJvotM 
i(ppropriAU\ And hlM (lldtlon Huhokrly And prnolHe.'-'-Afri^irr/ri^ //ro)ifM. 
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ON 

SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN'S * RAN JIT SINGH.' 

' We can thoroughly praise Sir Lepel Griffin's work as an accurate 
and appreciative account of the beginnings and growth of the Sikh 
religion and of the temporal power founded upon it by a strong and 
remorseless chieftain.* — The Times. 

' Sir Lepel Griffin treats his topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account of the famous Mah^^j^ and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable as well as interesting volumes of the series of which 
it forms a part/ — The Globe. 

* From first to last it is a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic/ — The St. Stephen's Review. 

'The monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub.' — The Scotsman. 

* At once the shortest and best history of the rise and fall of the 
Sikh monarchy.' — The North British Daily Mail. 

* Not only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought.' — The Liverpool Mercury. 



MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER'S ' LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.' 

'The " Rulers of India" series has received a valuable addition in 
the biography of the Inte Lord William Bentinck. The subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as well as a statesman. He was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of Lidia that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare. Lord William s 
despatches and minutes, several of which are textually reproduced in 
Mr. Boulger^s praiseworthy little book, display considerable literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth.' — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

* Mr. Boulger is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental affairs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he has 
found a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill.' — The Times. 

* Mr. Boulger writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place ^n the very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.' — Independent. 



iDpiniom of tbe IPtm 

OH 

MB. J. 8. COTTON'S ' MOUNTSTUABT 

ELFHINSTONE.' 

'Nil* WilUum ltiittit<r, Uit* mWUtr of ih^ npr\tin to whl«h ihin book 
bt»lottuM» W(tM Itftppily itiM)ilr«<t when h« t<tHruHt«<l i\m lAft* of Klphfri- 
Mioo«i, tum of Uttt itioMi MolioinHy of Imliutt rult^i'M, io Mr. Ooiioo, who, 
hiioMPlf t^ hmIioUi' of mttr\i Mit\ t'«|iui«i, fit tiroii|^hi liy iho niiiiiro of hfit 
(luily liVoMMiioMN Info (iloHt* M\t\ mnniMii ri^Uitotifl wlilt Mitholiit'M, . . . W« 
Hv0 in M\ Hii» Im wltioh itotm Imi HtimilnliHiN o(iti*ii(fof<l to tfivt* morn iitf»« 
to Ui0 »tt(<0M4ni of i4vmi Uit* moAi mMiitit(uiNlt(«(t Attj^lo-ttmiMOM iUnn wtU 
ht< oiuMio)i4(l liy rtimWu^ Mr. <!oiion*M iwo huudri^d ontfApt. Ha tmM imr- 
foritmil liJN iniU with i^rmt Mkil) Afol tfooil M(*ttM». TIiin U jmn( iltfi kiiMl 
of ti)fi4 of hiioMflf wIiTmIi lltA wlMf«, ki»(tly, hii(li«Moiilml tOAtt. who In th« 
Hiihimifc of H, woiihl mud wiih )il(«»Mur0 iu ih« JCIyHinn KUlaN.'»=Hlr M. 
K. Hrttoi hiiff, III yVifl Aonihmy, 

* To MO lnN))(rht(^ m ihf<iot< f«iw writorii Ar^ httiittr quAUdtid io do Amfd^ 
jUNtUm Umn Ui» Author of "Th^ DttomitiiAl NiAimtitiot of (ht< Mm'Al aii4 
Mfti^riAl Pro^roM mu\ OoiMlHh'U of ItMliA/' Hir T. iJolnhrookoV Urtfttr 
iiio^rftphy itf IClohitiMiotto Ajip^Alfl ttiAlttly to IndiAtt HpMAliMiM, out 
Mr. ( 'Miioo*M Nli{jltit«r Mkf^toh (m AiliuirAhly iulApitiil io MAiiKfy iho (/rowititf 
ilpomnd tuf A kuowltidt^»« of liotiAU hJNiory And of thn iifrMonAliiitiH (if 
Anuio-lndlAn HtiiioNui^n whhdt Hir WiUiAm Hunter hAM done mo mueb 
bo ui't»Al<t».' - Thp Timpn, 



DE. BRADSHAW'S ' SIB THOMAS 

MUNBO.' 

' A omim(. VAluAtdo, ooittoAitt Aod lninr»«Mtit»t( monudr for thoMe hiokin^ 
i^A'v^M^ U) or *o»if M4^0d In llo* work of Indian «dinlnlMtrA<lon,' HtntUman, 

' U Im A oArnhd nnd MyotOAthnUo Murv»«y oC a lif^ whiolt Nhotdd AlwAyM 
H0rv»< A<4 AU t^KAUtjil^lo (iltti IndlAU MoldinrAndolviliAn.'-- J'orM/rtf /W. 

'A trttM And vivid r(««ii'd of Munro'M lif»-work in AlntoMi Auto- 
l»loifiM.)»ld»'Al foroi.' (HitHfftm Ihmltl, 

M)l' tiio wnrlt i»^foro uh w» hAV0 noihlnti hut prAiMe. lite Mtory of 
Muttt'o*f4 mvpt^v in IndiA U lit Hm«)1I' of ^XMeptiottAl ini^rt^Mt Attil itn- 
jMoiAunp,' if^t'ttfiiHtin** Jotnuui, 

''V\w wiii'k oMidd not lmv0 li^tin h^Ufir dohA| it In a tnonuntont of 
pAiiicsUlting (*Ai'fi, t^xliAtif^iiv^ rp^tiAt'Mh, Aitd ttion diNnriittltiAUott.' t^ffttitlti, 

'TidH (Oiii0ll»tMl. Aod M)»)rii»id liiiU tnoitu^rAfdi OAtohoN thft NAiimtt 
lointn of Munru'H uAr^nr, Attd Muopii^H Montri tnoMt VAluAlde qtiotAiionM 
VoMi Id* writini(K Mttd pAOprN/ MuHt^/tpuhr (JuttrtHttu, 

' U would ]m ini)io4nlld0 io Uun^Um a oior» Atlt'Aoiivo Attd At the 
prtioo titoo InKiruMilvtt liooi* AlMHit IndlA.* /Janrpool (Umrift, 

• U Ik 000 of ilm lit^Mi votutnnM of tltlM oKtmll^nt Mt^i'if^M,* -JmpM'tal and 

'T\w lioolt ilo'oiigltout Im ArrAtttfod Itt An AdinlrAhly td^Ar tnAnnttr Attd 
U)0i'0 \n pvidniii oit nv^ry |)A|^e a denlrt* for iriitli, Attd ttoilUttt; Init the 
truili,' f Utmnt^trtf, 

' A (dt>Ar Aitd MtltoiAfly |deoeof wofk.*^ Indian Journal qf JStUicaiUm, 



I 



S)pinionie! of tbt Pte0$ 

ov 

MR. MOESE STEPHEUS' 'AIBTTQUEEQUE.' 

' Mr. Stephens' able and instructive monograph . . . We maj commend 
Mr. Morse Stephens' volume, both as an adequate summary of an 
important period in the history of the relations between Asia and 
Europe, and as a suggestive treatment of the problem of why Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Empire.'-> — The 
Times. 

' Mr. H. Morse Stephens has made a very readable book out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in India, According to the 
practice of the series to which it belongs it is called a life of ASbnso de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is only the central and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their preserves ... A plea- 
santly-written and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time.' 
- — The Saturday Review. 

* Mr. Morse Stephens' Albuquerque is a solid piece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest.' — The Athenaum. 

* Mr. Morse Stephens' studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approaching the subject . . . He has 
presented the facts of Albuquerque's career, and sketched the events 
marking the rule of his predecessor Almeida, and of his immediate 
successors in the Governorship and Viceroyalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting form.' — The Scotsman. 



SIE CHJLRLES AITCHISOU'S'LORI LAWEEUCE.' 

' No man knows the policy, principles, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir Charles Aitchison. The salient features 
and vital principles of his work as a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.' — 
Scotsman. 

* A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.* — Manchester 
Examiner. 

* Sir Charles Aitchison's narrative is uniformly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp ; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs ; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord Lawrence^s vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality.' — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

' Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting by his account of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and his subordinates.' — Yorkshire Post. 



DpinionB of tt)e \^tm 

ox 

LEWIN BBNTHAM BOWEINO'S 
'HAIDAB ALt AND TlPt SULTAN.' 

' Ml'. Mnwi'iiiu'M portt'iiiiN Ai'n JuNi. Ami hU titti'mUvn of llm (fottiittuuiiM 
iiillltni'y tipPinlJotiH of ili«< jtpt'lud full utid iimiiifftte.'-^ Thmt, 

' TUp Htoi'y ImN If^ii ofbtin WflUtttt, biii nevct' heiUtt' or iiior« oon^ 
(«ii>i»'ly timn lipi'»>, whnt'f ilto fi4thf«r utid Hoti uro (UiiUiind vividly Mttd 
tiMttJiiully " lu ilitifr Imldi m Ut«y lived/' There Im noi a volume of 
t.li0 whoirt Mni'itiM whiiih Im liniipr done ilmii ihiit, or one wldoh MlxfWM 
tff'nftt*^!' hiBJifht/ thtUf/ <lht'onivfp. 

' Mr. howt'inij Imn Imeti well (iliounn io write thU memorftlde IdHiory^ 
litioAiiNP 1h< ImN lind the bent meanN of otdletttliitf It, liAvln^ himMeif 
fiiniiorly Wet^ii ()ld»if OommlMloiier of Myptore. The jtoeouiit of the 
MyMMtn wAr U well done, and Mr. Ilowrln^ drnwM a ftUrrlng ploiure of 
our dplotnilned rtdvernAry,'-" /limf^ (tnd Navy (huptip, 

' A n MXMellenl exnmple of oompreNMlon And |>re(fiiihm. MAny volumeM 
miuhi he written Aliout ihe lontf WAr in MyMore, And we oAnnob hut 
»idui)re itte Hklll with whhdi Mr. Mowflnnf Iiam uondemied ihe hlMiory of 
the Mti'u^Ktn, 11 In hook In am ierite Ami oonoUe Ai a hook dAn he.'— 
North Ih'ilhh iuUlff Mail, 

' Mr. MowrinijV hook 1m one of ihe freMheMi And heMi of a MerleM nioMi 
vAluii.hte io 111! IniereMied in ihe oomieniM of ihe llriilMh Km{dre In ihe 
KttMi,'- ICtii/linh Miiil, 

'The niory of ihe llnAl oAoinre of Herlni(A)iAiAm Im told wlih Hklll 
Aud urAidtio' iiower hy Mr. liowrintfi who ihrouu:honi ihe whole work 
NhowN hiniMelrA moMi AiunirAio And IniereMiln^ hlMioriAn.'--»/V/A«Aif0 

AilvriUnvi', 



COLONEL MALLESON'S 'LORD OLIVE/ 

'ThiM lioot^ ulven a Midilied And AoourAie nkeitfh of A sv^ty exirA- 
ni'dloAiy |HirMonAliiy.' Npptti'rr, 

' (!ol<'»nel MAlleM(»n wriieM A ntoMi IniereMtin^ Aooonni of Clive'N ji^reAi 
woik in IndiA MO iniereNthiLf iiiAi, hAvintf iie^nn io reAd li, one U 
uiiwililntj to Uy li AMide uniii ihe lAMi im|^e Iiam heen reAohed. J^he 
lOmrAotttr ot Olive am a ieAder of men, Ami eMpeoiAlly AM A (tool, lnire)tidf 
ivnd i('Houn*n(ul t;enerAl, In Aidy deMtriiied ; And Ai iit«t HAnie time ihe 
HUtlior never IaIIm io indieiiie the fAr reAi'hin|^ poliihml M(diemeM whieh 
iuKjilred ilin VHlour of (llivn And bid ihe foumlAtlott uf oUf indlAn 
lOmolin/ NoHh lii'UUh thiih Mail. 

'TIdM miuiourAidt Im AdmirAhly written l»v one ihorou^hly AeqnAlnied 
Aiid io lovo with hiM Muhjeift,' (//ri*|/o«» itt^rald, 

'No one Im heiier Mufied tlmn ( tolonf^l MAlleMon io wrlie on OUve^ 
und he loiM performed hlN iAitk with dlMilnei MueoeMM. The whole nArrA" 
tive Im. lli«« evniyildnu Colonel MAlleMon wriieM, oleAr And full of 
vigour. Yinhnhirp iUmf. 

' ('olonel MAllenon Im rellAhte And fAir, And ihe eMpf^elAl merii of hlM 
hook Im tltAi it AtwAyM preNeniM a eleAr view of ihe wliole of ihe VAMi 
theAite In whieh Olive ^rAdiiAllv produeeM Muuh AU exirAordlnAryulmng* 
of Moene.*— A*<«»<'«M^/# Jfttily (mrtmii'Ut 



i)pinion0 of tj^e press 

ON 

CAPT. TROTTER'S ' EARL OP AUCKLAND.' 

*A vivid account of the causes, conduct, and consequences of ** the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteous" Afghan War of 1838.* — St. Jameses 
Gazette. 

* To write such a monogi-aph was a thankless task, but it has been 
accomplished with entire success by Captain L. J. Trotter. He has 
dealt calmly and clearly with Lord Auckland's policy, domestic and 
military, with its financial results, and with the general tendency of 
Lord Auckland's rule.* — Yorkshire Post. 

' To this distressing story (of the First Afghan War) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major portion of his pages. He tells it well and forcibly ; 
but is drawn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to some readers, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finally decided. ... It is only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to '' Lord Auckland's Domestic Policy," and to his relations with 
'' The Native States of India." '—The Times. 

* Captain Trotter's Earl of Auckland is a most interesting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm recognition.' — Scotsman. 

* It points a moral which our Indian Rulers cannot afford to forget 
so long as they still have Russia and Afghanistan to count with.' — 
Glasgow Herald. 

Supplementary Volume : price 3«. 6d. 

' JAMES THOMASON,' BT SIR RICHARD 

TEMPLE. 

*■ Sir K. Temple's book possesses a high value as a dutiful and 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were 
none the less memorable because achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful administration.' — Times. 

* It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interestii a reader 
less in the official than in the man himself.' — Scotsman. 

'This is a most interesting book: to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is of unparalleled interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the English to rule subject 
races **for their own welfare" can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this ch.oracter.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Mr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematized 
the revenue system of the North- West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the administration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the earnestness of his religious faith, and Sir Richard 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner.' — British Weekly, 

* The book is ^* a portrait drawn by the hand of affection," of one 
whose life was ''a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live." 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason's 
character, and the result is a very readable biographical sketch.' — 
Christian, 



DpinioniK of tbe ipxm 

OH 

SIB AUCKLAND OOLVIN'S 'JOHN 
RUSSELL OOLVIN.' 

'T)in oonoliidlnK voltimo of Hir WiiliMtn lluntt'r'rt iMltiilmbld " UtilnrH 
of IiMllfi" NrrinH Im (InvoUd io a blo^mphy of John UtiMdll (Jolvln. 
Mr. (''olvln, m privAin m^ort^Ury io Loi'il AuiikliUMl, Uin (lovcrtior' 
(fiuitirnl (liirhi^c Um flroii Afghnti Wnr, ntid im lApuit^m^ui^iuvt^nutr of 



ihn Norili-Wt*Ni frovitinuM (furititf tit* Mtitiny, born it (irotriififftit pAri 

* ' * mU iii two urt\ 
HiN bio^rnphnr U bin Hon, Hir AiiakUtid Oolvitt, wbo donn full JuMtion to 



In ihn f^ovnrniiimit of HrltiHb Initiii Hi two urnni oriNtiN of ItM bUUiry. 



bin fnilinr'N oArmir Mu\ (Inft^ntU bint Ntonilv ii|{nitmi cioiUin AUo^AiionM 
wbiob bnvn pHUM^d into bUlory. ... It im a VAttmbln And nffmttivfi 
ootitribtitioM to An AfiniirAbln nttr\t*n. In ntyln Ami trtiAtnimit of Itn 
Htibjnnt it \n wtA\ wortby of ItM <ionipAnb>nii.'- -Timtiii. 

'Hir Atiolditnd Ootvln bA« b«i(tn Ablt* to tbrow nnw )i((bt im uiAny of 
tliA AiitKof Toril AniildAnrpN AilniiniMtrAtbin, Ami on tbo HtAUi of nffAirM At 
A((rA on tbn oiitliroAk of tbn Mutiny. . . . TbiM nimnoir will Mnrvn to 
r«*0All tim Nplnitdid work wblob <*olvin roAlly pnrfornitid in IndiA, And to 
nxbibit bini am a tborou)(bly bonourAbU niAu And (xniMoitintiouM ridor/ 
/failp Tflr^fruph. 

*TldM book uivtiM An iniprnMMlvd ACmMint of (^dvln*M publin MorvirwM, 
blM widn urAMp of nntivr AUAim, And tbo oloAn'nut polioy wbiob niArknd 
blM t^'uurw of jHiwnr.' • -lirrtln Mrrouty, 

''Hin Mtory of Jobn Oolvin'M OArtirr IndloAtuM tbit llnnM on wbiob tbn 
irun blNtory of tlif^ firMb AftfbAU WAr And of tbn IndlAn Mutiny Nhoubl 
Im writUMi. ... Not only Iiam tbn Autbor bmiu onAblt«d to ttiAkn iiNti 
of now Aitd VAluAidn ntAtnrlAl, but bt* Iian aImo oonMtruotitd tlit^rnfrmn 
nnw And notowoi'tby tixplAnAtionn of tbn poMition of AllAlrM At two turnlng- 
pointN in hidinn blutnry.' •'.'/fm/^n//. 

' lli((li AM Im Mm MlAtidArd of (ixonllonnn Attnln^d by ibn volutimM of 
tbiM MtirinN, Hlr AuokUnd <!olvin'M tiArii(*Mt work bAN roAobnd tbo bi{(b- 
wAtr'r niArk.' Arm if and Nari/ (httnlid, 

* Hlr AuokiHnd ( 'olviii Iiam (bmt* blM pArt witb uroAt tAot And Mkill. Am 
An oxntitpln of tbo olnAr-Ml^btf^d WAy In wbloii bo trrAtM tbo vnrioUM 
IfidiAn pi'oldninM wo toAy (iit«i wliAt bn NAyM on tbit ndumtion of tbn 
tiAtivpM - A (|unNtlon idwAVM of ((rnAt niommit if» tbo Mtdijnot of tbiM 
lilo^rApby.' Mam^lifMlrr unartiian. 

Hlr AudUlatid (!olvin ((ivriN um Alt AdndrAldn Mtudy of biM MUbJnnt, txitb 
AM A innn of aHaIim aimI am a Mtttdotit in prlviito llfn. In (biin^ tidM, bU 



pinturnNi|iin iiiriiin aIIowm bint, witboiiL outMirppin^ tbo blof^rApbloAl 
lindtM AMMitfUMd, io j)r<'M(ini ((rApbin pioturoM of old OAlouiiA And IndUn 
llffl lit jfoiiorAl.' Mnnv/irnftir < nurirr, 

* Tbiw Dtiln votitiiin coniAliiM ploitiroM of IndiA, iiANt And prnN^nt, wbloh 
it would bo Imrd to loAtnb for ArtUtio tounb And finn foniiiii(. Wn wlMb 
tb«r« wnro mor« of tbo maiuo kind ti» f«diow.' Hf. Jnmfn'ii (ittiHIn. 

'Tbn nionotfrApb In a VAluAldn Addition to a MiirinM of wblcb wn Imvn 
morn tliAn (»non pointod out tbn titility And tbn nxonllnnon.' (Hatiyov* 
Ihrnltl. 
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